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HEN  I  go  to  Heaven,  past  the  clear  still  sky, 
I  shall  ask  you,  angel,  (for  you  will  be  nigh) 
To  pluck  the  evening  star  for  me — 
And  then  I  gladly,  joyfully 
Shall  fix  it  in  my  long  dark  hair. 
Bring  then  a  gown  of  cloud-stuff  rare, 
Each  gossamer  thread  stained  blue  for  me, 
The  blue  of  evening  mists  at  sea- 
Then  duskly  robed  with  jeweled  hair 
I  shall  make  my  way  to  Our  Lady's  Chair. 
Will  you  then  lift  your  eyes,  sweetly  serene, 

To    smile    at    me,     Mother     of     Christ — my 
Queen? 

— Eleanor  B.  Howard,  '21 
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5OLDIER  of  Christ,  our  protector,  who  built 
up  this  fortress  of  truth, 

Who    marshalled    a   cohort   of   teachers    to 
)  guard  the  way  of  our  youth, 

A  tribute  to  your  endeavors,   St.  Joseph's 
College  shall  stand 

A  torch  held  high  in  the  darkness,  a  light 
to  the  Promised  Land. 

We  pledge  you  the  love  of  your  children. 

though  scattered  from  sea  to  sea. 

May  our  prayers,  like  faint  incense  rising, 

Our  best  thank-offering  be. 

—Ruth  E.  McCormack,  '21. 
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!X  intelligent  laity  is  the  prime  need  of  the 
Church  today.  The  battle  against  error 
must  be  waged.  Catholics  should  under- 
stand and  know  the  truth  of  their  position. 
They  should  have  a  thorough  grasp  on  the 
questions  of  the  day,  and  by  their  intelligence,  influence  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  truth  and  justice.  The  means  to  become 
the  intelligent  Catholic  are  the  sermon,  the  Catholic  news- 
paper, the  Catholic  magazine,  the  Catholic  book.  Hence  the 
duty  of  the  hour,  to  understand  and  appreciate  our  faith  and 
j    spread  abroad  the  truth  through  our  Catholic  press. 


Centuries  ago  the  Catholic  Church  was  established  in  this 
country.  Centuries  ago  her  children,  the  discoverers  and 
explorers  of  the  land,  planted  her  standard,  the  cross  of  Christ, 
upon  these  shores.  Today  she  numbers  her  followers  by  the 
millions,  and  in  strength  and  influence  she  is  without  a  peer. 
Upon  every  page  of  the  country's  history  her  life  is  reflected 
and  in  every  section  of  the  land  the  impress  of  her  wonderful 
activity  is  stamped.  Today,  as  in  the  past,  she  is  one  of  the 
strongest  forces  for  the  preservation  of  law  and  order,  the  one 
sure  safeguard  of  the  nation's  most  sacred  interests.  In  times 
of  industrial  disturbance,  of  great  social  unrest,  and  of  the 
array  of  class  against  class,  the  Catholic  Church  is  a  tremen- 
dous power  for  justice  and  order. 
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Like  a  rock  of  Gibraltar  she,  and  she  alone,  stands  firm 
against  the  destructive  forces  of  materialism  and  immorality, 
which  menace  the  country's  life.  Without  fear  she  firmly 
opposes  the  evils  which,  like  cancer  growths,  would  eat  into 
the  very  sources  of  national  existence.  She  checks  the  rav- 
ages of  irreligion  by  giving  God  and  His  eternal  truths  the 
central  place  in  her  system  of  education.  She  would  thus 
teach,  by  deed  as  well  as  by  word,  the  great  truth  so  often 
proved,  that  without  morality  no  country  can  long  endure, 
and  that  without  religion  there  can  be  no  morality. 

Almost  alone,  the  Church  stands  opposed  to  the  monster 
evil  of  divorce,  so  disgracefully  prevalent,  insisting  constantly 
upon  the  sanctity  and  indissolubility  of  the  marriage  bond 
and  guarding  with  jealous  zeal  every  element  in  the  Chris- 
tian home. 

She  is  the  bitterest  foe  to  anarchy,  rebellion  and  treason. 
Against  all  false  theories  of  government  and  authority  she  in- 
sistently proclaims  that  all  power  is  from  God  and  that  he  who 
resists  the  lawfully  constituted  power  of  the  State,  resists  the 
ordinance  of  God.  For  from  Him  governments  derive  their 
authority  and  laws  their  force  to  bind  the  conscience  of  man ; 
and  without  the  recognition  of  God,  no  society  can  be  stable 
and  secure. 

This  teaching  of  the  Church  has  exerted  a  salutary  influence 
from  the  beginning.  This  influence  protects  the  country  from 
the  wild  and  destructive  schemes  of  socialists  and  anarchists. 
It  is  an  influence  which  kindles  in  the  hearts  of  Catholics  a 
patriotism  of  the  highest  type — a  patriotism  rooted  in  a  loyalty 
to  country  based  upon  loyalty  to  God.     In  the  light  of  these 
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teachings  the  Catholic  Church  must  be  proclaimed  as  the  pro- 
moter of  national  liberties  and  the  guardian  of  national 
institutions. 

Catholics  who  are  true  to  the  teachings  of  the  Church,  are 
the  most  loyal  of  American  citizens,  for  she  teaches  that 
allegiance  to  country  is  a  duty  of  conscience,  a  duty  to  God. 
Who  can  doubt  the  patriotism  of  Catholics?  The  flag  that 
waves  over  this  land  of  ours  was  raised  to  its  proud  eminence 
as  much  by  Catholic  effort,  sacrifice,  valor,  blood  and  treasure 
as  by  those  of  any  other  source.  Search  history.  We  came  in 
the  caravels  of  Columbus,  we  came  with  the  Cartiers  and  the 
La  Salles,  the  Breboeufs  and  Jogues,  the  Joliets  and  the  Mar- 
quettes,  with  the  men  whose  blood  of  martyrdom  moistened 
the  soil  of  New  York,  with  the  men  whose  bones  mingled  with 
the  savannas  of  the  South  and  the  prairies  of  the  West,  long 
before  Plymouth  Rock  was  heard  of.  We  came  not  with  the 
Hessians  of  George,  but  with  the  army  of  Rochambeau  and 
the  fleet  of  de  Grasse,  with  the  courage  and  arms  of  Catholic 
France  to  aid  American  Independence. 

From  the  very  foundations  of  the  government  Catholics 
have  been  its  firm  defenders.  Their  wisdom  and  eloquence 
have  adorned  the  councils  from  the  signing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  to  this  day,  and  every  battle  field  from  Lex- 
ington to  Verdun  is  wet  with  Catholic  blood. 

American  Catholics  are  ever  ready  to  set  foot  as  far  as  who 
goes  farthest  in  defense  of  the  country.  In  the  war  with 
Spain,  Catholics  fought  on  land  and  sea  and  shared  in  the  glor- 
ies of  victory.     When  in  defense  of  the  flag  our  soldiers  and 
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sailors  entered  Mexico  at  Vera  Cruz  to  enforce  respect  for 
the  flag,  one  of  the  first  to  fall  was  a  Catholic  boy  of  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  Denis  Alo}rsius  Haggerty,  and  one  of 
the  first  to  die  in  the  war  trenches  of  Europe  was  a  Catholic 
from  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  Thomas  Francis  Enright.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  breathe  the  name  of  Joyce  Kilmer  to  arouse 
a  responsive  throb  in  the  heart  of  every  Catholic.  Our  latest 
soldier  poet  and  hero  has  won  the  praise  and  esteem  of  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  alike. 

Inspiring  all  these  to  deeds  of  heroism  was  their  faith,  and 
the  Church  is  proud  of  her  soldier  sons  on  land  and  sea.  From 
her  they  learned  that  they  who  die  for  country  give  their  blood 
in  sacrifice  to  God.  Well  may  we  be  proud  of  a  Faith  that 
makes  us  true  to  God  and  true  to  country. 

As  in  the  flag  of  the  country  we  behold  a  record  of  the 
nation's  life,  the  struggles  and  the  triumphs,  so  in  the  Cross 
we  read  the  story  of  our  Faith.  Then  with  the  Cross,  the 
standard  of  Faith,  we  can  fight  the  battle  of  salvation.  There 
is  no  crown  without  a  victory,  and  the  victory  is  not  for  the 
faint-hearted,  but  for  the  valiant,  for  those  who  remain  firm  as 
long  as  there  is  a  foe  to  conquer. 

— Agnes  E.  Byrne,  '21. 
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%  AY,  old  boy,  come  out  of  it !  What  are  you 
trying  to  do — turn  this  place  into  an  under- 
taker's establishment?"  Dr.  Martell  empha- 
sized his  words  by  hurling  a  perfectly  neu- 
tral cushion  at  Dr.  Hurley,  who  was  seated 
dejectedly  in  the  sacred  enclosure  of  his  "den."  Had  he  been 
about  to  bid  adieu  to  all  that  he  loved  and  honored  in  life,  he 
couldn't  have  appeared  more  doleful  than  he  did  at  this  mo- 
ment. You  would  never  have  suspected  that  the  brightest 
day  in  any  mortal's  career — his  wedding  day — was  only  a 
week  off,  for  there  was  naught  but  gloom  and  despair  reflected 
in  his  attitude.  And  the  reason?  That's  just  it — there 
wasn't  any. 

Daniel  Martell  and  Thomas  Hurley  had  been  chums  ever 
since  the  days  when  they  danced  with  delight  as  the  annual 
circus  rolled  into  their  home  town.  Arm  in  arm  they  had 
laughed  their  way  through  the  ups  and  downs  of  boyhood ; 
and  when  they  came  to  that  point  where  life  assumes  a  more 
serious  aspect,  ambition  stirred  the  same  desires  and  aspira- 
tions in  both.  Together  they  left  the  scenes  of  their  childhood 
and  went  to  study  medicine.  The  years  at  medical  school 
were  sobering  ones,  to  be  sure,  but  they  only  served  to  knit 
more  closely  the  life-long  bond  of  friendship  between  the  two. 

Their  course  completed,  they  decided  to  stay  on  at  Sey- 
mour  Hospital    to    secure   practice,    before   starting   out    for 
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themselves.  Things  progressed  normally  for  awhile,  and  then 
the  inevitable  happened.  Honorable  Cupid,  who  respects 
neither  times  nor  places,  aimed  his  deadly  arrow  at  Dr.  Hur- 
ley, or  as  we'd  better  call  him,  "Tom."  She  was  a  nurse  at 
the  hospital,  pretty,  clever  and  vivacious,  just  the  kind  of  girl 
that  seemed  to  have  been  created  to  be  fallen  in  love  with. 
Tom  was  deliriously  happy,  as  only  people  in  love  can  be,  and 
Dan  rejoiced  in  his  comrade's  good  fortune. 

But  lately  Dan  noticed  that  his  chum  was  losing  his  cheer- 
ful disposition.  He  brooded  constantly  over  his  cases;  in  his 
perusal  of  the  daily  newspapers  the  only  articles  he  seemed 
to  observe  were  those  that  gave  harrowing  accounts  of  sudden 
explosions,  hold-ups,  or  murders.  He  had  become  a  prey  to 
some  fear  as  strange  as  it  was  unexplicable  and  uncalled  for. 
There  was  no  sense  in  arguing  with  him.  The  situation  was 
becoming  acute.  By  that  strange  coincidence  wherein  the 
rarest  beauties  of  life  awaken  in  us  a  feeling  of  pain,  the  anti- 
cipation of  his  wedding  aroused  in  him  the  darkest  fears  and 
doubts. 

This  night,  they  sat  smoking  until  it  was  very  late.  Dan 
was  at  his  wits'  end.  He  argued,  he  pleaded,  he  implored,  he 
entreated — all  to  no  avail.  Then  the  bell  rang  in  404.  Dan 
arose  with  rather  an  impatient  movement. 

"Well,  I'll  be  hanged!  You'd  think  I  was  the  only  doctor 
in  this  establishment.  Every  night  I  settle  down  to  a  quiet 
evening  at  home,  that  silvery  bell  emits  its  musical  summons !" 

He  walked  to  the  'phone  and  his  manner  became  more  toler- 
ant as  a  tired  voice  explained  that  a  call  had  just  come  in 
and  there  was  no  one  to  answer  it.      Would  he  mind?      The 
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address  was  37  Stanton  Avenue,  yes,  it  was  rather  far — on 
trie  outskirts  of  the  city,  but — 

"Oh,  it's  all  right,  I'll  go" — and  Dr.  Dan  turned  to  his  com- 
panion.    "Come  on,  we're  going  on  a  case!" 

"We?  Since  when  do  you  need  someone  to  carry  you, 
boy?" 

"Come  on  Tom,"  Dan  insisted,  "You  need  the  air;  it  will  do 
you  good." 

Knowing  remonstrance  would  be  futile,  and  anxious  to  get 
out  in  the  open,  Tom  took  his  hat  and  followed. 

When  they  reached  the  street  they  decided  to  walk.  The 
night  was  ideal — one  of  those  clear,  warm  June  evenings  that 
seem  but  a  mist  of  fragrance  laid  o'er  a  slumbering  world. 

They  walked  on  for  a  long  time  in  silence,  then  Dan,  hoping 
to  relieve  the  situation  by  an  appeal  to  the  ridiculous,  remarked 
to  his  companion,  "I  suppose  you  read  about  the  bear  that 
escaped  from  the  Zoo  this  afternoon.  We  should  have  taken 
our  guns  with  us  in  case  we  meet  him."  But  Tom  failed  to 
see  the  point  entirely. 

"Don't  fool  about  it  Dan — you're  not  sure  of  your  life  any 
place  these  days.  Why  just  take  that  man  they  brought  in 
this  morning.  Arrangements  all  made  for  a  trip  to  Paris, 
and — 

"Now  listen,  Tom,"  Dan  interrupted,  "If  you  don't  stop  ex- 
patiating on  the  uncertainties  of  life,  its  possession  and  enjoy- 
ment— I  won't  be  your  best  man,  I'll  steal  your  girl,  I'll, — oh, 
here  we  are — 37  Stanton  Avenue." 
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It  certainly  was  not  a  very  inviting  looking  residence.  Like 
a  great  many  other  things  it  had  seen  better  days.  In  the  dim 
and  distant  past  it  had  been  the  house  of  a  well-to-do  and  pros- 
perous family.  It  was  very  large,  of  the  old  Colonial  type, 
supported  in  the  front  by  huge  columns  that  arose  from  the 
long  open  porch.  Dan  remarked  that  they  couldn't  have 
painted  the  wood  since  it  was  used  to  help  build  the  Ark. 

"Say,  this  is  the  old  Hamlin  homestead,  Tom.  I've  heard  it 
has  been  unoccupied  for  years  except  for  the  caretakers,  an 
aged  couple  who  live  in  the  top  of  the  house." 

They  mounted  the  rickety  steps,  and  to  their  surprise  found 
the  front  door  ajar.  Within  all  was  dark  and  still,  not  a  sound 
to  greet  them  nor  a  light  to  guide  them. 

Tom  was  frightened.     "Let's  not  go  in,  Dan,"  he  urged. 

"Don't  be  foolish,  Tom— oh,  I  forgot  my  flash-light.  Well, 
never  mind,  we'll  feel  for  the  stairs.  Here,  you  take  my 
hand  and  I'll  go  first." 

It  wasn't  just  what  one  might  term  the  most  enjoyable 
diversion  imaginable — feeling  for  the  stairs  in  the  dark.  Even 
Dan  was  beginning  to  get  a  little  bit  "creepy." 

"Ah,"  he  said  at  last,  "here  they  are,  now  we'll  ascend. 
Watch  your  step !" 

But  just  then  Tom  uttered  a  stifled  moan.  Quick  as  a  flash 
Dan  sprang  back  and  tried  to  peer  through  the  terrible  black- 
ness that  enveloped  him.  He  grasped  the  hand  in  his  more 
tightly,  but  it  was  dragged  slowly  from  him.  With  all  the 
force  of  his  manhood  he  tried  to  pull  Tom  toward  the  door — 
there  at  least  he  could  fight  their  assailant  in  the  open.     It 
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was  too  late — a  piteous  moan  and  he  heard  Tom  fall.  The 
house  was  still  as  death  and  only  a  faint  breeze  stirred  in  the 
night  outside. 

Dan  stood  rooted  to  the  stairs.  Slowly  the  beads  of  per- 
spiration trickled  down  his  brow — he  tried  to  move,  but  could 
not. 

"Tom,"  he  gasped,  "Tom !" — No  answer. 

And  the  thought  rushed  down  upon  him.  Yes,  he  had  led 
him  here.     It  was  all  his  fault. 

"Tom,  Tom !"  Only  a  death-like  silence.  Presentiment — 
Tom  must  have  felt  this  going  to  happen  and  he,  his  best 
friend,  had  laughed  at  his  fears.  "Oh,  God !  It  couldn't  be." 
And  he  waited  for  the  cruel  hand  that  had  stricken  his  friend 
to  strike  him  too — but  nothing  happened. 

Then  he  heard  footsteps  upstairs,  and  the  thought  struck 
him  that  he  could  find  help  up  there — that  the  old  couple  who 
lived  up  there  could  never  have  perpetrated  this  crime,  he  was 
certain.  He  tried  to  ascend  the  stairs ;  with  superhuman 
effort  he  endeavored  to  drag  his  body  up.  It  was  like  a  ton 
of  lead,  he  couldn't  move.  But  he  must,  and  gradually  he 
did,  and  each  step  sounded  like  a  crash  of  cries  that  echoed 
and  resounded  through  the  awful  silence  of  that  house. 

At  last  he  reached  a  door  slightly  ajar,  through  which  a 
light  was  streaming  to  the  hallway.  Summoning  his  courage 
he  pushed  it  open,  and  there  lay  an  old  man  on  a  couch 
with  an  aged  woman  sitting  beside  him.  She  arose  to  greet 
him,  but  when  she  saw  the  terror  and  pallor  of  his  face  she 
drew  back  frightened. 
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"Quick,"  he  gasped  "a  light !  I'm  the  doctor,  my  companion 
has  met  with  foul  play  down-stairs." 

Trembling  with  fear  the  old  lady  brought  a  lamp.  Like  a 
madman  he  tore  down  the  stairs.  His  strength  had  come  back. 
It  mattered  not  what  awaited  him — he  would  rescue  Tom. 

"Oh,  God,"  he  cried,  "help  me !" 

There  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  he  found  Tom  lying  in  a 
lieap  beneath  an  old  fur  coat  that  had  probably  fallen  from  the 
hat-rack  next  to  him.  With  the  aid  of  a  stimulant  he  soon 
regained  consciousness.  He  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  first 
at  Dan.  All  the  terror  and  dread  of  a  haunted  man  lay  dor- 
mant in  that  look. 

"Dan,"  he  cried,  "Dan,  where  is  it?" 

"Here,  you're  all  right,  Tom." 

"No — where  is  it?"  he  asked  excitedly. 

"Where  is  what?" 

"The  bear?     Oh,  Dan,  it  sprang  at  me!" 


—Mildred  M.  Duffy,  '21. 
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IN  themselves  ice-cream  stores  are  not  espe- 
cially conducive  to  poetic  moods.  Rose- 
lighted  tea  rooms  can  at  least  help  create 
a  quiet,  intimate  atmosphere;  but  an  every- 
day, typically  metropolitan  ice-cream  store 
whose  wall  bears  the  announcement  that  chocolate  sodas  cost 
twenty-two  cents  (including  war-tax)  can  really  have  no  hope 
towards  being  even  distantly  connected  with  poetry.  Yet 
despite  the  almost  hostile  background  it  was  in  an  ice-cream 
store  that  the  work  of  one  poet  first  caused  itself  to  be  felt. 

One  gray  afternoon,  during  the  rather  confused  process  of 
ordering,  I  saw  a  girl  not  in  the  least  imbued  with  the  divine 
fire,  pick  up  a  thin  brown-covered  volume  entitled,  "The 
Valley  of  Vision,"  and  turn  to  the  last  pages  of  the  book, — 
indulging  perhaps  the  instinct  "to  see  how  it  ended."  You 
have  seen  the  face  of  a  child  who  for  the  first  time  discovers 
(for  really  it  is  a  perpetual  discovery)  the  white  evening  star 
— a  mirror  of  wondering  gladness.  In  this  girl's  face  was  the 
same  inexplicable  joy — only  hers  was  not  tempered  with 
child-like  openness.  She  for  the  moment  was  a  seer  looking 
from  some  solitary  vantage  place.  Her  heart  alone  and  far 
away  from  us  was  calling. 

"Where  were  you  Lord,  when  Sorrow  climbed  my  stair, 
And  many  a  wan-eyed  vigil  with  me  kept, 
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When  I  could  find  no  solace  anywhere?" 

Such  is  the  strength  of  Blanche  Kelly's  poetry.  To  with- 
stand the  intensity  of  its  thought  and  the  insistence  of  its  music 
seems  hardly  possible. 

Blanche  Mary  Kelly  is  one  of  the  later  poets  of  the  "return 
to  God" — one  who  sees  the  Infinite  in  all  things  and  who 
sings  directly  to  the  souls  of  men. 

To  hear  the  single  word  "poetry"  as  it  falls  from  her 
lips  helps  us  a  little  to  form  a  conception  of  what  poetry 
means  to  Miss  Kelly.  And  too,  through  her  work  we  know 
that  for  her  there  is  no  poetry  without  music,  but  that  rhythm 
and  thought  must  be  so  united  and  interrelated  that  the  union 
itself  is  imperceptible — Coventry  Patmore's  hylomorphism 
of  poetry.  In  no  other  way  than  by  the  perfect  coordination 
of  music  and  thought  could  the  tranquility  and  safeness  of 
the  little  poem  "Security"  be  achieved. 

And  that  other  powerful  verse  "Dominus  Tecum"  is  steeped 
in  spiritual  beauty,  which  can  be  the  only  true  beauty.  Through 
this  poem  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  its  maker — she  has  evidently 
felt  the  unsatisfying,  terribly  regular  rhythm  of  life  which 
is  forever  taking  away  the  joy  of  complete  possession.  It  is 
as  she  said  in  her  essay  on  "The  Imitation  of  Christ,"  "they 
who  eat  Him  shall  yet  hunger  and  they  that  drink  Him  shall 
yet  thirst." 

But  all  of  Blanche  Kelly's  poems  are  not  so  essentially 
spiritual.  In  her  whole  being  Miss  Kelly  is  a  Celt,  so  of 
course  she  has  written  Celtic  poems  which  are  dyed  with 
her  personality.  When  some  years  ago  Father  Campbell  lec- 
tured at  Kenwood  on  Irish  Literature,  he  gave  her  the  key 
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which  opened  all  the  dark  shadows  and  patches  of  yellow  sun- 
light which  go  to  make  up  the  legends  of  Ireland.  And 
around  these  legends  she  has  woven  poems  perfectly  in  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Isle  of  Destiny. 

Especially  is  this  true  of  "Deirdre,"  one  of  the  three  sorrow- 
ful tales  of  Erin.  Here  the  witchery  of  the  half-mad  music 
bears  the  thought  along  swiftly. 

"I'll  wralk  the  hills  of  Sorrow  yet 

And  sorrow's  rain  my  cheek  shall  wet, 

And  sorrow's  wind  blow  chill, 

But  I  will  mind  my  love's  dark  head, 

His  brow  so  white,  his  cheek  so  red, 

And  smile  at  sorrow  still." 

When  Miss  Kelly  is  talking,  when  her  eyes  darken  and  her 
expressions  change  swiftly  as  the  color  of  the  sky  at  dawn, 
you  can  see  something  of  the  spirit  which  fashioned  "The 
Exile."  In  the  wild  lilt  of  its  poignant  call  it  must  reach 
across  the  seven  seas  to  a  loved  one. 

"Hark  to  the  sob  o'  the  wild  sea's  keenin' 
Betwixt  the  two  hearts  of  us,  Molly  Aroon, 
Nigh  to  your  soul  'tis  my  soul  is  leanin' 
Over  the  miles  that  lie  wide  betune." 

Although  some  of  Blanche  Kelly's  verse  has  been  collected 
in  "The  Valley  of  Vision,"  her  prose  still  remains  scattered 
through  the  pages  of  periodicals ;  and  her  prose  is  just  as  high 
in  its  field  as  is  her  poetry.  Every  one  of  her  essays,  for  she 
writes  no  fiction,  as  purely  such,  is  stamped  with  her  mark 
of  high  scholarship. 
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Miss  Kelly  has  done  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  on  the 
Catholic  Encyclopedia — work  which  of  necessity  must  be 
done  with  almost  scientific  exactness.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
of  this  training  that  her  essays  possess  such  a  satisfying-  sure- 
ness.  In  them  will  be  found  no  rambling  or  unnecessary 
ideas.  Each  word  is  poised  with  exquisite  nicety  and  fine- 
ness, for  Miss  Kelly  writes  essentially  as  a  woman.  And 
about  her  writing  there  is  nothing  of  contemporary  icono- 
clasm — neither  is  there  anything  ultra-conservative  but  rather 
Blanche  Kelly  writes  so  that  years  from  now  her  work  will 
be  read  as  it  is  to-day. 

In  reading  an  essay  like  "Thomas  Gray,"  we  feel  that  Miss 
Kelly  is  a  writer  "not  one  who  has  merely  a  copia  verborum 
in  prose  or  verse  and  who  can,  as  it  were  turn  out  at  his  will 
any  number  of  splendid  phrases  and  swelling  sentences,  but 
one  who  has  something  to  say  and  knows  how  to  say  it." 
Miss  Kelly's  own  style  is  not  unlike  Newman's.  For  in  both 
there  is  the  same  evident  but  never  obtrusive  cadence,  the 
same  vivid  splashes  of  color,  the  same  unadorned  simplicity. 
No  intricate  symbolism  clouds  either  Blanche  Kelly's  poetry 
or  prose.  Whether  she  writes  of  nature  or  of  man-made  art, 
she  writes  directly,  almost  elementally.  She  sees  beauty 
through  the  truthful  eyes  of  a  child.  But  unlike  the  child  she 
was,  who  could  easily  stretch  a  "poem"  over  thirty  stanzas, 
Miss  Kelly's  work  is  quantitatively  now  very  small. 

But  when  Ave  see  her  in  her  chosen  field — see  her  in  that 
encyclopedic  atmosphere  with  her  desk  fairly  heaped  with 
meticulously  disarranged  (so  it  would  seem)  papers,  we  feel 
that  Miss  Kelly  is  at  home  among  kindred  spirits.       Her  flair 
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for  research  carries  her  far,  and  we  are  glad  that  she  gives  us 
some  of  the  jewels  that  she  alone  can  find. 

By  these  findings  we  know  her.  For  if,  as  Newman  says, 
"the  writer's  page  is  the  lucid  mirror  of  his  mind  and  life," 
by  the  delicacy  of  her  touch  and  the  certainty  of  her  high 
scholarship  we  know  Blanche  Mary  Kelly. 

— Eleanor  B.  Howard,  '21. 

iEuatng 

[OMETIMES,  I  think  I'll  sail  away 
Beyond  the  river's  bend, 
And  o'er  the  ocean's  sparkling  waves 
I'll  seek  my  rainbow's  end. 

The  cool  wind  whipping  through  the  sails 

Will  speed  me  on  my  quest, 
And  white  gulls  circling  'round  my  skiff 

On  spray-wet  prow  will  rest. 

And  if  I  find  the  pot  of  gold 

I'll  bring  it  home  to  you. 
But  still — I'd  rather  sit  and  dream 

Of  things  I'd  like  to  do. 

—Marion  O'Reilly,  '22.      ^ 
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"There  is  no  art  without  personality." 

Charm  in  an  Autumn  Day. 

St. 

INHERE  are  countless  things  of  charm — things 

that  we  sometimes  accept  as  a  matter  of 
course.  What  could  be  more  charming,  for 
instance,  than  an  Autumn  day?  Just 
^ft$^$;i^^*$^j§gy  think  of  a  day  in  late  October,  not  in  the 
sense  that  we  city-dwellers  are  likely  to  take  it,  clear,  crisp 
weather,  admirable  for  shopping,  or  walking  about  busy 
streets,  or  cheering  the  warriors  on  the  gridiron.  But  pic- 
ture yourself  driving  in  the  country — Autumn's  stronghold. 

There  lies  the  road  before  you,  straight,  unending,  alluring 
in  its  promise  of  fresh  delights.  Often  as  you  have  seen  the 
same  old  country-side,  to-day  it  wears  a  glorified  aspect.  The 
water  tower  that  you  always  thought  quaint,  is  gorgeous  in 
its  rough  coat  of  flaming  ivy.  Eloquent  of  good  cheer  and 
plenty  are  the  barrels  and  ladders,  scattered  throughout  the 
old  apple  orchard.  And  that  field  of  fluttering  corn  rows ! 
What  more  is  wanting  but  a  low  orange  moon? 

But  enough  of  the  "broad  highway."  Turn  into  the  cross- 
road. Follow  its  bewildering  coils  around  and  among  the 
hills,  for  here  nature  holds  carnival.  Defiantly  she  stands  her 
ground  before  blighting  Winter  and  stages  the  grand  finale. 
Everywhere  evident  is  the  one  theme  in  exquisite  variations: 
oaks,  shrubs,  maples,  everything  leafy,  takes  it  up  in  tones 
of  crimson,  brown,  yellow,  orange,  and  scarlet.  Like  a  fare- 
well blessing,  the  sun  pours  out  all  its  radiance  on  the  riotous 
masses  of  color,  while  you,  with  other  mere  humans  on  the 
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road,  gaze  at  the  spectacle  from  out  a  thin  haze.  Rushing 
and  plunging  up  hill  and  down  dale,  with  the  breeze  on  your 
checks  and  hair  and  breathing  in  that  woodsy,  Fall  fragrance, 
you  feel  yourself  to  be  part  of  the  universal  glory. 

However,  sad  as  it  is,  all  pleasure  is  fleeting — and  autumn 
days  share  in  the  misfortune.  With  the  coming  of  evening 
the  curtain  falls  on  the  surrounding  splendor  and  your 
thoughts  wander  back,  after  all,  to  the  city,  and  home.  But 
though  you  turn  away,  regretfully,  you  do  so  with  the  con- 
viction that  your  memory  will  preserve  for  you  the  charm 
of  this  autumn  day. 

— Marjorie  D.  Nolan,  '20. 


UaugtjB 


HERE  rent  the  quiet  morning  air  a  clear  and 
musical  laugh",  "Her  laugh  was  low  and 
sweet," — and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Describ- 
ing the  heroine's  laugh  as  silvery,  musical, 
or  tinkling  seems  to  be  the  convention  in 
many  of  our  novels.  Perhaps  even  your  favorite  novelist  is 
guilty  of  this  crime.  I  had  begun  to  hope  that  the  practice 
was  obsolescent,  when,  this  evening,  in  the  process  of  read- 
ing a  book  by  St.  John  Ervine,  I  came  across  this,  "Her  laugh 
was  like  the  sound  of  a  little  silver  bell."  You  would  not 
have  believed  that  a  sensible  man  could  make  such  a  state- 
ment, would  you?  Of  course  not;  I  knew  you  would  agree 
with   me. 

You  have  never  heard  one  of  these  musical  laughs,  have 
you?  No?  Well,  neither  have  I.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
speak  of  them  in  books.  They  add  the  romatic  and  fanciful ' 
touch  to  the  heroine.  As  soon  as  you  have  been  told  that 
Elsa  or  Clarice  has  a  silvery  laugh,  you  know  immediately 
that  the  hero  will  fall  in  love  with  her. 
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I  remember  reading  a  book  not  so  long  ago  which  contained 
an  ingenious  suggestion.  The  author  thought  that,  since  in 
our  motion  pictures  the  same  stock  expressions  are  used  over 
and  over,  they  might  be  arranged  in  a  book,  and  instead  of 
flashing  a  long  explanation  on  the  screen,  a  sign  might  be 
substituted.  For  instance,  if  a  proposal  were  being  pictured, 
X237  would  be  flashed  on  the  screen.  Upon  referring  to  your 
book,  you  would  find  that  the  girl  was  declaring,  "I  wouldn't 
marry  you  if  you  were  the  last  man  on  earth."  Whereupon 
the  rejected  suitor  is  found  to  be  saying,  "You  have  broken 
my  heart.  I  shall  kill  myself  with  my  trusty  revolver.  Do 
not  try  to  stop  me."  Think  of  all  the  time  and  expense  this 
excellent  new  plan  might  save  the  producer! 

My  idea  is  that  this  suggestion  should  be  used  for  novels 
as  well  as  films.  Then  when  the  author  wished  to  speak  of 
the  heroine's  musical  laugh,  of  her  peaches-and-cream  com- 
plexion, or  one  of  her  other  distinguishing  marks,  he  would 
be  spared  the  trouble  of  writing  it  all.  In  the  case  of  her 
laugh  he  might  say,  "Our  hero  was  presented  to  Olivine,  who 
immediately  attracted  him,  for  she  was  no  other  than  the 
possessor  of  D319  and  M406."  The  author  would  still  have 
the  satisfaction  of  believing  he  is  deceiving  the  reader. 

Another  favorite  expression  of  the  novelist  is  "Hah !  Hah ! 
Hah !  laughed — ."  I  cannot  imagine  how  he  conceived  the 
idea  that  any  human  being  makes  such  a  sound  in  laughing. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  laugh  resembling  this  is  the 
slightest  degree  I  heard  uttered  by  an  affected  girl.  She  had 
cultivated  it  to  perfection,  and  would  employ  it  upon  the  least 
provocation. 

The  majority  of  laughs  are  most  unmusical.  They  cannot 
be  conveyed  adequately  in  mere  words  or  combinations  of 
letters.  So  why  waste  time  attempting  to  describe  the 
indescribable? 

— Maureen  Bingham,  '21. 
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^0(kz»0oo<c=»0^  Loria 

j^  flEORGE  Meredith,  in  deploring  the  embar- 
rassments of  fame,  tells  of  one  soulful  dame 
who,  professing  to  be  a  great  admirer  of  his 
works,  journeyed  to  Box  Hill  and  casting  her 
{70(K— - -aoooo^— ■ -aQQ^  arms  about  his  neck  imprinted  an  emotional 
salute  upon  his  cheek.  In  all  probability,  her  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Meredith's  genius  was  made  solely  "over  the  tea- 
cups." For  if  she  had  read  him  at  all  she  could  not  help 
knowing  that  the  author  of  "The  Egoist"  was  not  to  be 
gushed  over.     But, 

Authors  may  come  and  authors  may  go, 
But  gushing  will  go  on  forever. 
In  St.  Joseph's,  the  Literary  Society  has  worked  hard,  and 
not  without  a  good  deal  of  success,  to  lessen  this  sort  of  thing. 
It  has  done  much  to  establish  a  sound  basis  of  literary  opin^ 
ion  in  the  college.  We  have  ever  worshiped  the  Muse  from 
afar;  and  it  is  to  bring  us  nearer  to  it  by  critical  and  creative 
composition  and  to  prevent  our  enthusiasm  from  degenera- 
ting into  a  mere  "Xingu"  affair  that  the  Literary  Society  has 
made  the  College  Magazine  a  reality. 

It  will  appear  quarterly,  and  any  undergraduate  work  of  a 
literary  nature  may  be  submitted  for  publication.  There  is  a 
department  devoted  to  college  chronicle,  and  we  shall  be  kept 
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informed  of  the  activities  of  the  alumnae  through  the  alumnae 
notes.  The  Society  has  named  its  publication  "Loria"  after 
Bishop  Molloy's  see,  as  a  lasting  testimony  of  appreciation  for 
his  work  in  his  first  field,  St.  Joseph's  College. 

®tj?  (Eonawrattntt  nf  liafynp  JMnUog 
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JT.  Joseph's  has  indeed  been  honored.  On 
fd  October  third  the  president  of  her  faculty 
n]  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Loria.  The 
ceremony  was  most  impressive,  and  as 
Bishop  Molloy  raised  his  hand  in  benedic- 
tion a  fervent  prayer  of  gratitude  swelled  the  hearts  of  the 
students. 

How  we  had  longed  for  such  a  moment!  How  we  had 
wished  that  some  day  the  world  might  see  him  as  we  had 
known  him — the  holiest  of  priests,  the  most  learned  of 
teachers,  and  the  kindliest  of  men !  And  now  our  fondest 
hopes  had  been  realized.  Mother  Church  had  raised  him  to 
a  singular  dignity — a  dignity  with  which  no  worldly  praise, 
no  earthly  joy  could  ever  compare.  So  overcome  were  we 
with  the  greatness  of  it  all  that  even  the  cross  in  our  blessing 
— that  he  was  no  longer  to  be  our  teacher — faded  into 
insignificance. 

And  now  that  we  are  back  in  the  routine  of  college  life, 
Bishop  Molloy  will  not  resign  his  position  of  president  of  the 
faculty.  Never  does  he  refuse  us  a  moment — whether  it  be  to 
attend  a  real  need  of  a  student  or  to  laugh  off  the  idle  fears  of 
a  group.  And  we  are  grateful — so  grateful  that  words  seem 
expressionless.  The  only  way  we  seem  able  to  voice  our 
gratitude  is  by  adapting  the  thought  of  the  poet  Browning. 
For  truly  we  may  say  that  in  the  esteem  as  well  as  in  the  love 
of  the  student  body  of  St.  Joseph's — there  is  no  one  beside 
him  and  no  one  above  him. 

—Eva  M.  Flinn,  '21. 
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The  Bishop's  Reception 

^  HE  fact  that  our  Dr.  Molloy  was  really  a 
yjc  bishop  was  not  brought  home  to  us  until, 
on  October  18,  he  appeared  at  the  College 
in  all  the  splendor  of  his  episcopal  robes. 
We  felt  rather  awed  and  strange  at  first 
to  think  that  one  who  had  been  so  near  to  us  was  filling  such 
an  honored  position,  but  this  feeling  soon  passed. 

Bishop  Molloy's  address  was  made  with  characteristic 
simplicity.  He  told  a  few  of  his  stories  as  only  he  can  tell 
them,  and  concluded  by  saying  that  although  he  was  no 
longer  one  of  our  teachers,  as  president  of  the  faculty,  he 
would  make  frequent  visits  to  the  College. 

Cake  Sale 
A  successful  cake  sale,  card  party  and  dance  were  held  at 
the  College,  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening,   November  27th, 
for   the   benefit   of   St.    John's    Drive.       The   orchestra   from 
Brooklyn  College  very  kindly  supplied  the  music  for  the  danc- 
ing.    In  spite  of  the  weather  the  attendance  was  fairly  large 
and  a  very  creditable  sum  was  realized. 
Athletic  Association 
The  Athletic  Association  is  devoting  most  of  its  attention 
to  basketball  in  preparation  for  games  with  outside  Colleges. 
The  first  game  of  the  year  was  played  with  Mount  St.  Mary's, 
January  29th,  in  Brooklyn  with  a  score  22-4  in  favor  of  St. 
Joseph's. 

Literary  Society 
The  Literary  Society  is  studying  the  current  short  story 
this  year.  Stories  from  issues  of  the  best  magazines  are  read, 
criticised  and  discussed  at  every  meeting.  The  suggestion  of 
Miss  Keyes,  that  pilgrimages  be  made  to  neighboring  literary 
shrines  will  be  acted  upon  by  the  Society. 

— Maureen  Bingham,  '21. 
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Alumnae  Jfates 


HE  Alumnae  notes  of  Loria  are  unique. 
Every  alumna's  labors  are  recorded  or 
otherwise  accounted  for.  Yes,  all  fourteen 
of  them.  "Marvelous,"  do  I  hear  you 
exclaim,  "but  how  could  you  reach  so  vast 
a  number?"  Why,  haven't  you  heard  of  the  Alumnae's  re- 
ception to  Bishop  Molloy? 

All  Twenty  was  there — except  of  course  the  out-of-towners 
— Amalia  Simonetti  who  could  not  get  away  from  her  labor- 
atory work  in  Philadelphia,  and  Annunciata  Scibilia  study- 
ing in  far-off  Italy.  And  then  there  were  the  guests  of  honor, 
Monsignor  Coan,  Father  Carey,  Father  Dillon,  Father  Ken- 
nedy and  Father  Driscoll.  After  all  sorts  of  good  wishes 
were  accorded  the  Bishop,  and  the  alumnae's  gift  had  been 
presented,  his  lordship  crowned  liis  speech  by  a  promise  to 
perform  the  ceremony  if  any  of  Twenty  were  to  enter  wedded 
bliss. 

And  from  the  "talking  it  over",  which  is  the  inevitable  se- 
quence of  such  an  affair,  we  learn  that  the  Alumnae's  presi- 
dent, Marjorie  Nolan  is  studying  to  be  a  private  secretary,  and 
that  Mary  Moore  is  working  for  her  M.A.  at  Fordham.  In 
teaching,  the  time  honored  profession  for  the  college  woman, 
we  find  Adaline  Canning,  Marian  Clarke,  Ethel  Kellam,  Flor- 
ence Nolen,  Marie  McConnell,  and  Marie  Uhlinger.  Miss  Can- 
ning is  teacher  of  English  in  Washington  Irving  High  School. 
Constance  Doyle,  Lillian  Roche,  and  Helen  Parks  are  resting 
after  their  strenuous  ^flfr  at  St.  Joseph's,  and  Anna  McDon- 
ald is  busy  at  domesBpjpdmce. 

The  student  body  wishes  to  thank  the  Alumnae  for  their 
parting  gift  to  the  college,  the  beautiful  silver  service  which 
graces  the  tea  table  on  state  occasions. 

— Margaret  I.  Lennon,  '23. 
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Stye  fray^r  nf  ®ajj  at  iuak 

RIGHTNESS  —  mellow,  still, 

In  shaft-like  ray,  piercing  the  stained  glass 
windows, 

Then  slowly,  solemnly,  determinedly, 

Rests  for  a  while  on  the  giant  pillars, 

Makes  its  way  to  God's  terrestrial  throne 

And  on  the  sacred  threshold  seeks  repose. 

Glistening    gold,    solid    marble,    imposing 
crucifix, 

O'er   these  it   gently   passes.      And   in   a 
magic  way 

Slowly    retreating,    grows     dimmer     and 
dimmer, 

Mystically  fading  into  nothingness. 

— Florence  C.  Newman,  '21. 
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OD  gave  man  many  gifts;  but  the  greatest 
of  these  is  love.  It  demands  nobility  of 
character  and  purpose,  self-denial,  and 
sacrifice.  Yet  love  is  a  topic  which  we 
hesitate  to  discuss;  we  shrink  from  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  publicity  of  words.  Why?  Because  in 
these  cynical,  sordid  days  love  is  synonymous  with  trashy 
cinemas  and  novels,  love  is  the  protecting  mask  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  most  degrading  passions  of  the  human  spirit, 
the  disguise  for  man's  baser  emotions.  This  is  not  love ;  and 
if  we  free  the  word  from  its  modern  association  with  morbid 
things,  then  only  can  we  realize  the  true  value  of  such  a  gift. 


Have  you  ever  been  in  a  vast  assemblage,  where  atlhough 
there  were  many,  you  were  yet  alone?  There  was  no  feeling 
of  comradeship,  no  consciousness  of  any  bond  of  friendship? 
Then  as  with  one  mighty  throat,  a  thousand  voices  sang  the 
words  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner," — as  each  measure 
poured  forth  on  the  stream  of  that  song,  a  spirit  within  you 
rejoiced  as  a  captive  bird  set  free,  and  you  were  glad,  so  glad, 
that  you  were  an  American.  Your  heart  cried  out  for  sheer 
joy,  and  oh  how  warmly  you  felt  toward  your  singing  neigh- 
bors, who  were  one  with  you  in  spirit,  in  mind,  and  in  pur- 
pose. But  that  is  only  patriotism,  you  say.  Call  it  by  any 
name  you  will,  it  is  love,  that  is  all, — a  feeling  that  is  beating, 
beating,  beating,  in  the  heart  of  every  one  of  us,  a  burning 
desire  to  give  all  that  we  have  and  are  for  an  ideal. 

There  are  many  who  scoff  at  ideals,  and  many  more  who 
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scorn  self-sacrifice.  Self-denial,  they  say,  is  a  relic  of  the 
middle  ages,  the  narrow  reasoning  of  misguided  monks  and 
hermits.  Those  who  hold  such  opinions  are  to  be  pitied.  The 
human  race  would  never  have  been  saved,  had  not  the  great- 
est One  of  all  sacrificed  His  life  for  His  creatures.  What  so 
great  a  force  but  love  could  have  urged  such  an  offering? 
God  would  have  been  fully  justified  in  letting  mortals  perish; 
the  punishment  would  have  been  far  less  than  the  crime,  but 
His  heart  was  sorrowful  at  the  awful  doom  of  His  children. 
Justice  did  not  demand  that  He  should  die  for  us;  but  His 
all-penetrating  love  led  Him  to  the  death  of  common  thieves, 
that  we  might  be  redeemed  and  raised  up.  "Greater  love  than 
this  no  man  hath,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends." 
Christ  died,  not  only  for  friends  but  for  enemies,  His  persecu- 
tors, who  deliberately  hurt  Him,  and  sinned  against  Him. 

Think  of  our  saints  and  martyrs.  Could  they  have  found 
the  courage  to  endure  the  torture  of  the  stake  and  of  the 
cross,  in  aught  but  divine  inspiration?  They  had  nothing 
earthly  to  gain  by  their  sacrifice,  no  renown  or  riches.  Even 
now,  out  in  Flanders  Fields,  lie  the  martyrs  of  democracy, 
who  fought,  not  for  crown  or  kingdom,  but  to  free  the  spirit 
of  the  oppressed  slaves  of  empires,  whose  leaders  had  crushed 
and  destroyed  their  bodies  and  their  very  souls,  in  greed  and 
lust.     Our  men  died  that  love  might  triumph  over  evil. 

Just  as  love  is  nourished  by  sacrifice  and  self-denial,  so  is 
it  also  supported  by  patriotism  and  truthfulness.  Leibnitz 
theory  of  "preestablished  harmony"  could  never  apply  to  love, 
for  as  laughter  begets  laughter,  so  does  love  beget  love.  Nor 
between  two  people  can  it  ever  be  a  single  impulse,  but  rather 
it  is  a  union  of  many  affections, — conjugal,  paternal,  filial,  or 
friendly.  On  the  other  hand,  there  should  not  be  any  too 
great  a  sympathy  for  any  one  type  of  affection,  for  a  character 
is  measured  by  the  many  sympathies  and  interests  under  the 
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control  of  a  single  purpose.  A  mother  s  love  for  a  son 
becomes  too  sentimental  if  it  lacks  a  spirit  of  understanding 
and  comradeship.  The  germ  of  manhood  should  be  easily 
appealed  to  in  the  growing  boy.  But  all  these  affections  are 
of  no  avail  if  the  way  remains  closed  to  the  love  of  nature,  of 
truth  and  of  God.  Christ  established  a  cycle  of  love,  in 
which  the  gift  of  God  in  our  hearts  is  extended  to  our  fellow- 
men,  and  through  them  is  passed  on  to  Him.  And  in  what 
few  words  and  in  what  trivial  actions  this  affection  may  be 
expressed.  The  soldier  kneeling  at  the  grave  of  a  dead  com- 
rade ;  a  clumsy  expression  of  sympathy  in  time  of  bereave- 
ment ;  the  clasp  of  two  hands  giving  mutual  encouragement 
and  trust.  All  these  are  expressions  of  affection  and  love, 
awakening  all  to  newer  and  braver  thoughts  and  deeds. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  noblest  ways  to  love  is  to  serve  in 
silence,  to  tend  and  care  for,  all  unknown.  Oh !  the  feeling 
that  is  sewed  into  baby  dresses  by  a  mother's  fingers,  the  joy 
she  receives  in  shielding  and  soothing  her  little  one's  fears. 
With  what  childish  pleasure  a  husband  surprises  his  wife  with 
her  secretly  longed-for  trifle.  The  delight  of  an  unexpected 
bouquet  brings  sunshine  to  the  sickroom  in  the  tenement.  All 
these  are  physical  services,  tinged  with  the  glow  of  secrecy, 
without  a  thought  of  reward  and  obligation. 

Indeed,  these  little  offerings  on  the  altar  of  love  are  neces- 
sary, feeding  as  it  were  the  flame  that  is  to  burn  through  the 
ages.  Doubt  and  distrust  kill  the  fire,  neglect  causes  it  to 
die.  The  glow  cannot  last,  unless  tended  well.  It  is  not 
enough  to  make  initial  protestations  of  affection,  but  the 
shrine  must  be  daily  decked  with  flowers  of  kindness,  loyalty 
and  honor  in  order  to  keep  the  feeling  sweet,  wholesome  and 
pure.  Jealousy  is  not,  as  some  say,  the  thorn  among  the 
roses,  for  the  thorn  only  intensifies  the  beauty  of  the  rose; 
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rather  in  this  quintessence  of  selfishness,  the  rank  weed  that 
springing  up  in  secret,  chokes  the  flower  of  love. 

But,  you  object,  if  one  idolizes,  one  must  be  jealous.  No, 
idolatry  and  jealousy  are  diametrically  opposed ;  the  former 
calls  for  complete  submission  of  one's  self  to  another;  the 
latter  demands  entire  possession  of  another  for  one's  self 
alone.  Here  it  is,  that  George  Bernard  Shaw  and  his  fol- 
lowers triumphantly  rise  and  say  that  it  is  for  this  very  reason 
that  Christian  marriage  should  be  abolished.  We  are  told  by 
modern  sociologists  that  just  as  other  institutions  and  prac- 
tices have  evolved  through  the  centuries  and  assumed  the 
cloak  of  advanced  thought  and  modernism,  so  too  should  the 
union  of  husband  and  wife  be  binding  only  so  long  as  there  is  a 
mutual  desire  for  union.  In  other  words,  let  the  flame  of  love 
be  as  the  lighted  candle  on  a  child's  birthday  cake,  which  de- 
lights the  little  one  until  he  tires  of  the  glow,  and  then,  for- 
getful of  the  pleasure  it  has  given,  with  a  single  puff  extin- 
guishes its  light  forever.  Marriage  is  no  more  a  simple  con- 
tract between  man  and  woman  than  is  the  melody  of  a  violin 
a  contract  between  the  fiddle  and  bow.  As  there  is  a  guiding 
control  of  the  instrument,  so  is  there  a  divine  influence  re- 
sulting from  its  sacramental  character,  which  exerts  its  force 
in  a  spiritual  union  never  to  be  severed,  except  by  death. 

Again,  the  Socialists  maintain  that  monogamy  is  narrow, 
old-fashioned;  the  new  world  of  thought  demands  that  love 
be  expressed  toward  many.  But  does  not  the  artist  when  he 
paints  a  picture  have  a  central  figure  that  dominates  the 
whole?  Surely,  if  nowhere  else,  in  nature  all  forces  are  beau- 
tiful ;  yet  in  the  painting,  all  but  the  one  is  subservient, 
though  each  in  itself  is  perfect.  So  in  life,  one  may  have 
many  friendships,  but  there  can  be  but  one  true  love.  The 
greatest  blessing  of  marriage  is  that  it  lasts  so  long,  for  it 
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is  only  in  the  trials  and  sufferings,  triumph  and  defeat  of 
many  years,  that  the  souls  of  husband  and  wife  are  laid  bare, 
and  there  is  that  complete  understanding  between  two  minds 
united  in  purpose  and  thought.  The  road  to  happniess  in 
marriage  is  naturally  narrower  than  that  in  celibacy;  there 
is  greater  need  for  restraints  and  watchfulness,  when  the  fate 
of  two  hangs  in  the  balance.  Love  is  the  signpost  pointing 
on  and  on,  urging  us  to  climb  the  hills  of  obstacles,  encour- 
aging us  ever  onward  around  the  twists  and  turns  of  the  road, 
when  all  is  dark  before  us  and  the  clouds  hang  low.  If  with 
the  years  comes  indifference,  blame  not  your  mate  but  your- 
self, for  because  the  sky  no  longer  thrills  you  does  not  mean 
that  it  is  less  beautiful,  but  that  you  by  constantly  viewing 
it  have  ceased  to  realize  its  marvel.  Being  blinded  for  a  time, 
you  open  your  eyes  to  the  inspiring  splendor  of  it  all,  and 
give  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  your  restored  sight.  So  in 
marriage,  when  the  flame  burns  low,  rekindle  the  embers, 
nourish  the  sparks,  and  help  build  again  the  divine  fire  of  love. 

Honor,  respect,  admiration  and  faith,  all  culminate  in  the 
marriage  of  love.  In  the  marriage  at  Cana,  Christ  symbolized 
the  earthly  union  of  man  and  wife,  in  which,  hand  in  hand, 
they  traverse  life's  pathway,  never  faltering,  ever  guiding, 
forgiving  and  consoling,  never  swerving,  but  ever  urging  and 
encouraging.  Through  the  sea  of  life's  difficulties  they  glide 
swiftly  onward  and  upward,  their  thoughts  rising  as  incense 
from  the  altar  of  ideals  to  the  feet  of  their  Maker,  their 
Creator,  their  God. 

— Agnita  V.  Duffy,  '21. 
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UT  beyond  the  point  of  vision 
<i^CTOQ  f)  Where  Life's  waters  laugh  and  play 


P  2D     r  IP5       Where  the  sun  in  sweet  arrision 
HE)    *■*■    Jv'Jv*  Shines  in  one  eternal  day, — 

JC£)[£5  J       There  fulnlJed,  man's  fondest  yearnings 
^^^^JJ^J  Wait  till  at  the  Master's  sign 

Mighty  winds  with  zest  of  mornings 
Bear  them  shoreward  to  our  clime. 
Hearts  where  sorrow  deep  has  lain, 
Yours — the  joy  thats  born  of  pain. 
Erin,  thou  of  all  the  fairest, 

God's  own  chosen,  Nature's  best 
Who  with  strength  colossal  darest 

Freeman's  liberty  attest 
Silenced  in  your  song  with  weeping; 

Aged  with  grief  your  youthful  prime; 
But  the  spirit  in  you  leaping 

Whispers — "Soon     must     come     His 
time ! — 
Martyr's  blood  and  patriot's  tears, 
These  will  be  your  joy  for  years ! 
See,  Fair  Erin, — see  that  Being 

Rising  slowly  'way  out  there? 
Liberty,  her  fetters  freeing, 

To  your  land  is  drawing  near. 
List,  the  music  vast,  stupendous, 

Soon  twill  break  upon  your  shore, 
And  its  message  so  tremendous, 
Time  will  echo  evermore. 

Vale  where  laughing  waters  meet, 
Sweet  Avoca,  smile ! — 'Tis  meet. 
—Mildred  Marie  Duffy,  '21. 
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ER  birthday  !  Helen  was  seven  !  That  day 
she  tasted  of  the  fulness  of  the  joys  only 
seven  can  know.  But  even  for  seven,  joy 
cannot  be  perfect  and  complete.  The  in- 
evitable happened.  Deliriously  happy 
because  of  a  new  pair  of  roller  skates,  two  pink  hair  ribbons, 
and  a  Hershey  bar  given  her  gratis  by  the  candy  store  man, 
Helen,  always  alive  to  symmetry,  wished  for  physical  dizzi- 
ness too. 

"Geraldine,  let's  play  Sailor  Boy,  Sailor  Boy,"  she  called 
to  her  best  friend. 

"Ah  no,  'cause—" 

"Please,  Geraldine, — come  on." 

"I  don't  want  to.     Let's  play  Roly-Poly." 

"No  I  hate  Roly-Poly,  let's  play     .     .     .     ". 

"No  I  won't!  No,  no,  no!"  with  a  very  noticeable  cres- 
cendo, Geraldine  refused  absolutely. 

The  tremendous  cruelty  of  Geraldine's  behavior  crushed 
Helen.  Her  whole  mind  grew  paralyzed  but  only  for  a 
minute.  Suddenly  her  nimble  brain  turned  a  somersault,  and 
out  of  her  amazement  evolved  Helen's  first  verse.  Declaimed 
with  much  animation,  it  was  rather  striking. 

"Geraldine  .  .  .  jelly  bean, 

You're  awfully  mean,  you're  awfully  mean !" 

However,  in  the  grocery  store  fifteen  minutes  later  a  casual 
observer  would  have  seen  the  same  two  investing  three  cents 
and  much  wistfulness  in   animal   crackers.       The   processes 
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of  getting  "mad"  and  "glad"  are  all  but  simultaneous  when 
you  are  a  little  girl. 

About  three  years  later,  when  the  children  were  to  their 
own  minds,  much,  much  wiser,  Geraldine  died.  Helen's 
little  heart  was  quite  broken.  Days  dragged  interminably, 
and  the  night  brought  Helen  her  only  joy  in  that  first  bitter 
time.  For  then  she  could  imagine.  The  child  argued  to  her- 
self that  Geraldine  must  be  near  her  at  night  time  because 
'didn't  Jerry's  guardian  angel  know  my  guardian  angel?'  "Of 
course  they  must,  because  Jerry  and  I  used  to  even  sit  at  the 
very  same  desk  in  school.  So  in  the  night  Jerry's  angel  prob- 
ably flies  down  to  see  my  angel — of  course  Jerry  can't  be  left 
alone  in  Heaven — she  must  come  too.  I  can't  see  them,  but 
I  don't  have  to  see,  I  can  make  believe  anyhow."  .  .  .  And 
make  believe  she  did.  Geraldine  used  to  tell  her  about  St. 
Agnes  who  played  with  her,  and  about  St.  Michael  whose 
wings  were  of  shining  silver  and  of  our  Lady's  hair  filled  with 
coppery  glints.  Our  Lady  didn't  wear  blue  and  white  at  all 
— she  wore  a  gown  made  out  of  something  Jerry  thought 
must  be  starlight.  One  night  our  Lady  gave  Heaven's  latest 
little  guest  her  sleeping  Eabe  to  hold  for  a  little  while.  After 
that  Helen  always  had  a  message  to  send  to  the  Child — fleet- 
ing thoughts  akin  to  rose  petals  and  dew  drops — made  to 
vanish  almost  as  soon  as  thought  of. 

In  time  the  memory  of  Geraldine  grew  fainter  and  fainter 
until  Helen  almost  forgot,  and  during  all  this  time  Helen's 
eyes  were  ever  widening  before  beauty, — to  see  through 
moonbeams  and  behind  stars,  to  make  lovely  "messages" 
seemed  more  and  more  her  ordinary  way  of  thinking. 

Of  course,  at  the  time  Helen  had  no  ambition  to  become 
a  poet.  It  was  not  until  late  in  her  thirteenth  year,  when 
she  happened  across  a  translation  of  some  Greek  tragedy 
that  her  mind  received  any  definite  bend — that  she  awoke  to 
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the  consciousness  of  wanting  to  express  herself  in  poetry. 
Up  to  this  time  her  life  had  been  very  normal.  She  had  im- 
agined and  had  had  beautiful  thoughts,  but  so  has  almost 
every  child,  although,  of  course,  not  in  the  same  degree — 
beauty  is  a  quality  children  have  known  in  infancy  and  have 
not  yet  lost.  But  Helen  in  one  way  did  not  run  true  to  form. 
Before  this  day,  no  magnetic  power  had  ever  attracted  Helen 
to  Tennyson  or  Dickens  or  even  to  Shakspere,  although  she 
had  always  been  passionately  attached  to  John  Keats  and  to 
one  of  O.  Henry's  stories — Billy  Jackson.  For  the  rest,  her  liter- 
ary appetite  was  thoroughly  satisfied  by  stories  like  those  of 
the  Four  Gordons,  Little  Women,  and  the  Motor  Maids. 

But  one  cold  March  day,  she  and  her  wild  little  playmates 
descended  in  a  body  into  the  library,  not  because  of  scientific 
or  literary  curiosity,  but  simply  to  warm  their  cold  noses 
and  finger-tips.  Noisily  they  selected  books,  and  with  much 
ado  proceeded  to  make  themselves  comfortable.  Helen 
found  her  book  in  the  "grown-ups"  reading  room.  She  went 
in  there  mainly  because  she  knew_  she  ought  not.  When  the 
librarian  smiled  at  her  instead  of  scolding,  remorse  filled  her 
heart,  which  moved  her  so  effectively  that  she  took  the  very 
first  book  she  saw.  It  was  good  it  happened  to  be  that  book 
— thought  Helen, — if  it  ever  had  been  an  Englsh  Grammar! 
She  like  the  name  "Euripides"  and  the  wiggly  Greek-lettered 
inscripiton  inside  fascinated  her.  Time  passed.  The  other 
children,  once  warmed,  grew  restless,  put  their  books  back, 
and  tried  to  prevail  on  Helen  to  go  with  them.  She  refused 
almost  impatiently.  Some  glimpse  into  another  world  had 
been  given  to  this  twelve-year-old  child,  which  attracted  and 
held  her.  Afterwards,  when  she  had  grown  to  womanhood, 
she  used  to  say  that  the  "whiteness"  of  Andromache  held 
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her  spellbound  and  "the  words  burned  her  like  fire."  It  was 
her  "call  to  the  ideal."  Helen  did  not  of  course  immediately 
go  through  a  metamorphosis  and  emerge  a  baby  Sappho.  But 
from  that  time  beautiful  thoughts  would  sometimes  rush  upon 
her  swiftly, — their  beauty  hurt  her.  Of  such  moments  was 
her  poetry  born.  Sometimes  she  expressed  them  poorly, 
sometimes  like  the  greatest  Greek  of  them  all,  but  whatever 
the  form,  her  thought  was  always  crystalline  loveliness.  The 
heart  of  Helen  the  girl  grew  apace  with  her  poet  soul.  Color 
and  life  to  the  full  were  her  heritage.  Like  almost  every  other 
girl,  she  passed  through  the  stage  when  she  felt  hampered 
by  society,  by  convention — when  her  mind  was  perplexed — 
she  wondered  in  what  reality  consisted — what  did  life  mean? 

But  Helen  was  happy,  happy  in  the  possession  of  the  genius 
that  little  by  little  she  grew  to  realize  was  hers.  Magazine 
editors  began  to  accept  her  work  eagerly.  Then  she  won  a 
coveted  place  as  regular  contributor  to  The  Poets'  Monthly — 
a  magazine  edited  by  the  scholar  John  Wayland  Starr.  The 
brilliant  young  editor  saw  Helen  several  times  and  grew  to 
know  her,  he  said,  "as  a  being  of  fire  and  light  like  her  verses 
— a  woman  supremely,"  but  it  was  very  seldom  that  Helen 
even  thought  of  him. 

To  say  that  Helen  was  happy  is  not  wholly  true.  Her  high 
joy  in  the  creation  of  beauty  had  to  be  balanced  by  some 
suffering.  There  were  times  when  her  whole  self  revolted 
against  the  infinite  incongruities  life  presented  to  her  eyes. 
If  only  an  April  wind,  wet  and  cool,  might  blow  through  her 
soul  to  straighten  out  all  her  tangled  ideas!  Sometimes  she 
grew  lonely — a  Billy  Jackson  might  not.  .  .  .  She  smiled  at  the 
thought  and  realized  the  lastingness  of  childish  impressions. 
Days — happy  days — sad  days,  passed  until  the  rhythmic 
swing  of  life  carried  her  to  the  happening. 
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Helen  had  been  working  on  a  poem — a  great  poem — for 
weeks,  feeling  for  the  words  that  should  satisfy  her;  lines 
were  changed  only  to  be  changed  again.  Now  perfection  lay 
almost  wthin  arm's  reach ;  now  it  had  vanished.  One  night 
she  did  not  sleep.  Try  as  she  might  her  ideal  of  perfection 
slipped  from  her  unachieved.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
her  faith  in  her  own  genius  weakened  and  lost  itself.  Up  to 
that  time  she  had  never  imagined  that  any  agony  could  be  so 
exquisitely  keen  as  that  this  loss  inflicted  on  her.  The  morn- 
ing sunshine  gave  her  no  respite — her  soul  steeped  in  hope- 
lessness weighed  her  down — she  felt  lost.  And  then  the 
thought  that  maybe  she  had  never  been  a  poet,  that  her  work 
was  merely  accidental,  not  born  of  poetic  essence,  tormented 
her  anew.  After  all,  was  Chatterton  as  silly  and  cowardly  as 
she  had  sometimes  though  him? 

Helen  was  only  just  past  twenty.  In  the  afternoon  she 
went  out  into  the  air.  The  hot  sunlight  hurt  her  eyes,  her 
head  ached  painfully.  Then  she  realized  that  she  had  not 
eaten  since  the  day  before.  Her  footsteps  brought  her  to  a 
tiny,  brown,  shadow-filled  tea-room  kept  by  one  of  her  friends. 
She  stepped  down  the  areaway — how  her  head  throbbed.  If 
only — But  she  had  fainted. 

When  her  gray  eyes  opened,  a  light,  a  glad  new  light  filled 
them.  Some  one  stood  over  her — she  knew  instinctively  that 
it  was  he.     She  smiled  up  at  John  Wayland  Starr. 

— Eleanor  B.  Howard,  '21. 
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Sobrrt  GInrtea  Unlltim^ 


LTHOUGH  Robert  Cortes  Holliday  is  recog- 
nized by  the  foremost  living  essayists,  up 
to  a  short  time  ago  there  was  a  surprisingly 
large  number  of  people  who  had  never 
heard  of  him.  This  is  probably  explained 
by  the  fact  that  he  has  been  writing  a  comparatively  short 
time,  for  until  three  years  ago  his  works  appeared  only  in 
magazines  and  newspapers.  Since  then  he  has  published  six 
books,  the  most  popular  of  which  is  probably  Joyce  Kilmer's 
Memoir. 

In  his  books  of  essays,  Walking  Stick  Papers  a~d  Broome 
Street  Straws,  Mr.  Holliday  takes  the  attitude  o{  a  familiar 
friend  towards  his  readers.  He  has  many  interesting  things 
to  tell  them,  for  his  occupations  have  given  him  a  rich  store 
of  experiences  with  prominent  literary  men.  As  clerk  in  a 
book  store  he  became  acquainted  with  their  fads  and  fancies 
in  the  books  they  buy,  and  as  librarian  he  learned  the  kinds 
of  the  books  they  like  when  not  restricted  by  their  pocket- 
books;  so  that  when  he  became  an  editor  he  was  able  to  use 
this  knowledge  to  the  best  advantage.  But  Mr.  Holliday 
does  not  depend  on  these  experiences  alone.  The  titles  of 
his  essays  tell  us  this.  Who  would  not  wish  to  follow  up 
such  headings  as  these :  "Folks  That  Rile  Us,"  "On  Wearing  a 
Hat,"  "Are  You  an  American  ?" 

Mr.  Holliday  takes  a  lively  interest  in  all  kinds  of  people. 
He  likes  to  talk  with  them  and  hear  what  they  have  to  say. 
He  makes  friends  of  policemen,  car  conductors,  and  scrub- 
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women.     Here  is  just  a  small  part  of  all  that  he  has  written 
on  the  subject : 

"It  is  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  go  about  in  the  world  and  see 
all  the  people.  Among  the  finest  people  in  the  world  to  talk 
with  are  scrubwomen.  Policemen  and  trolley-car  conductors 
have  great  social  value.  Rustic  ferrymen  are  very  attractive 
intellectually.  But  for  a  feast  of  reason  and  a  flow  of  soul  I 
know  of  no  society  at  all  comparable  to  that  of  scrubwomen. 

"It  is  possible  that  you  do  not  cultivate  scrubwomen.  That 
is  your  misfortune.  Let  me  tell  you  about  my  scrubwoman. 
I  know  only  this  one,  I  regret  to  say,  but  she,  I  take  it,  is 
representative. 

"Her  name — ah,  what  does  it  matter,  her  name?  The  thing 
beyond  price  in  her  mind.  There  is  stored,  in  opulence,  all 
the  ready-made  language,  the  tag-ends  of  expression,  coined 
by  modern  man.  But  she  does  not  use  this  rich  dross  as 
others  do.  She  touches  nothing  that  she  does  not  adorn.  She 
turns  the  familiar  into  the  unexpected,  which  is  precisely  what 
great  writers  do.  To  employ  her  own  expression,  she's  'a 
hot  sketch,  all  right.'  "  His  meetings  with  people  of  these 
lowly  walks  of  life  afford  Mr.  Holliday  as  much  pleasure  as 
his  experiences  with  men  prominent  in  literature  and  art, 
many  of  which  he  describes  in  "A  Clerk  May  Look  at  a 
Celebrity." 

On  Riding  on  Cars  is  particularly  appealing  because  it  is 
so  delightfully  human  and  natural.  It  is  just  the  topic  any 
one  of  us  might  choose  to  write  about.  His  treatment  of  it 
is  charmingly  friendly  and  conversational.  We  like  it  more- 
over, because  it  pleases  us  to  read  about  something  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  It  is  an  experience  that  every  one  of 
us  has  enjoyed: 

"Now  a  remarkable  thing  about  the  cars  of  a  great  city 
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i-  that  the)  are  always  full  of  people.  When  you  return  home 
some  night  unusually  late,  long  after  your  customary  bed- 
hour,  well  on  into  the  morning,  in  fact,  you  find  great  num- 
bers of  people  still  merrily  going  about  on  cars  quite  as  usual, 
altogether  unconscious,  apparently,  of  the  flight  of  time  or 
of  the  existence  of  such  things  as  bed-hours.  People,  people, 
people  are  always  on  cars,  countless  people.  How  rarely  do 
you  find  one  among  them  that  you  know,  or  even  ever  have 
seen  before.  And  while  you  and  I  shall  grow  old,  and  get  on 
and  off  cars  with  difficulty,  most  of  the  people  on  cars  remain 
forever  young.  And  whereas  you  and  I  are  often  sad,  most 
of  the  people  on  cars  are,  it  is  clear,  forever  happy.  So  it  is 
that  it  is  good  to  ride  on  cars,  for  happiness  is  contagious, 
and  one  is  roused  out  of  oneself  on  cars  and  breathes  in  the 
cheerfulness  of  others.  Thus,  to,  will  hosts  of  people  forever 
young,  forever  happy,  continue  to  ride  on  cars,  long  after  your 
last  car-ride  and  mine,  world  without  end,  or  at  least  until 
cars  are  no  more. — It  is  a  wholesome  thought." 

Tarkintonapolis  is  a  rather  lengthy  review  of  Booth  Tark- 
ington's  book,  "The  Magnificent  Ambersons."  This  a  field  in 
which  Mr.  Holliday  has  had  long  experience.  The  very  way 
he  goes  about  it  is  masterly:  "Major  Amberson  has  made  a 
fortune  in  1873,  when  other  people  were  losing  fortunes,  and 
the  magnificence  of  the  Ambersons  began  then — "  Well, 
there  is  something  magnificent  about  that  sentence,  as  the 
opening  line  of  the  "Magnificent  Ambersons."  It  has  a  sweep 
and  a  roll.  It  presents  perfectly  what  Fielding  called  the 
"Bill  of  Fare  to  the  Feast."  The  author  has  set  down  to  a 
large  canvas.  The  line  is  reminiscent  of  that  great,  rich 
opening  sentence  which  begins,  "When  the  present  century 
was  in  its  'teens — "  Indeed,  it  is  decidedly  Tackerayan.  It 
has  a  worldly  air.  This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  a  story — of 
love?  Quite  probably.  Of  adventure?  It  may  be.  But, 
first,  this  is  a  story  of  the  foundation  of  things  generally — 
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that  is,  of  money.  Major  Amberson  made  a  fortune.  And 
this  circumstance  is,  naturally,  the  basis,  the  real  beginning, 
of  a  curious  pattern,  a  moving  play,  of  romance  and  tragedy. 
It  is  the  heart  of  the  dreams."  Mr.  Holliday  is  well  fitted  to 
write  about  Booth  Tarkington's  novel,  for  he  is  acquainted 
with  the  author  and  published  a  book  about  him  1918. 

But  when  Mr.  Holliday  writes  of  an  author  who,  he  con- 
siders, has  received  more  praise  than  his  due,  he  becomes 
bitter.  In  the  Amazing  Failure  of  O.  Henry  written  in  answer 
to  Stephen  Leacock's  The  Amazing  Genius  of  O.  Henry,  Mr. 
Holliday  shows  himself  rather  narrow-minded.  He  treats  the 
opinion  of  the  well  known  humorist  with  scathing  contempt: 
"One  of  the  most  conspicuous,  ardent,  and  perhaps  I  should 
say  vociferous,  champions  of  O.  Henry,  is  Professor  Stephen 
Leacock.  .  .  .  Professor  Leacock's  bald  denunciations  on  the  one 
hand  are  accompanied  by  equally  bad  affirmations  on  the  other. 
He  cries  out  that  O.  Henry  is  a  great  writer,  but  he  never  shows 
just  why.  I  should  say  that  Professor  Leacock  is  a  rather 
bad  critic." 

In  Mr.  Holliday's  style  we  find  freshness,  spontaneity, 
grace,  and  naturalness.  According  to  the  Catholic  World,  "A 
graceful  turn  of  expresssion,  a  witticism,  the  play  of  bright 
humor  on  every  page  have  the  air  of  complete  unpremedita- 
tion."  Unity  and  coherence  are  present  in  his  more  serious 
work,  but  in  the  lighter  essays  the  thought  is  preserved  by 
unity  alone.     In  these,  paragraph  sequence  is  unimportant. 

As  to  his  taste  in  literature, — Mr.  Holliday  seems  to  favor 
Booth  Tarkington  more  than  any  other  American  novelist. 
In  English  essayists  his  choice  runs  to  Chesterton  and  Belloc : 
"In  one  of  the  most  delightful  books  in  the  world,  by  the  way, 
the  buoyant  manner  is  at  times  something  like  this :  Now,  I 
knew  a  man,  and  he  did  this  and  that.     And  I  knew  another 
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man  and  he  was  thus  and  so.  "The  Path  to  Rome"  is  the 
name  of  this  book,  and  it  was  written  by  Hilaire  Belloc.  In 
it  there  is  made  mention  of  a  very  fine  man.  No  reader 
could  ever  altogether  forget  the  single  paragraph  about  one 
very  personable  character.  'He  was  a  large,  laughing  man 
(the  author  says),  with  tossing  hair,  who  worked  late  at 
night,  and  was  very  fond  of  the  society  of  his  friends  and 
talked  continually.'  And  that  without  doubt,  is  the  most  in- 
spired description  that  has  ever  been  given  of  G.K.C."  Of 
Mr.  Belloc  himself,  Holliday  says:  "As  a  writer,  I  think  it  will 
not  be  denied,  he  writes  the  best  English  now  going  in 
England.  As  a  man  he  impressed  me  more,  with  his  hearty, 
commanding  character,  than  anyone  I  saw  in  that  country." 

From  among  the  American  essayists  Holliday  chooses  Don 
Marquis  and  Christopher  Morley.  In  one  essay  we  find  this 
remark:  "It  is  by  the  way,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  a 
curious  thing,  the  relation  of  the  latter  to  the  essay — March, 
Marquis,   Montaigne,  and  Morley   (Christopher)." 

But  to  enjoy  Mr.  Holliday  you  must  read  him  yourself. 
You  will  find  much  there  that  is  worth  while.  No  being 
really  human  could  help  enjoying  him.  Do  not  be  content 
with  the  superficial  knowledge  gained  from  the  book  reviews, 
for  the  essays  themselves  are  far  more  refreshing.  They  are 
as  satisfying  as  a  cool  drink  after  a  heated  tennis  game.  He 
puts  you  in  tune  with  humanity,  for  his  writing  "does  not  let 
you  down  with  a  plump,  but  meets  your  spirit  of  exhilaration. 
It  does  not  throw  a  burden  on  you,  but  by  sprightliness  it 
stimulates  you  after  your  exertions.  It  does  not  work  you 
but  plays  with  you,  and,  while  it  diverts  you,  lets  you  rest." 

— Maureen  Bingham,  '21. 
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There  is  no  art  without  personality. 

Reminiscences 

"Long,  long  be  my  heart  with  such  memories  filled, 
As  the  vase  in  which  roses  have  once  been  distilled, 
You  may  break,  you  may  shatter  the  vase  if  you  will 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  'round  it  still." 

— Moore 

OW  we  have  cherished  our  College  days ! 
Even  now  as  the  days  have  melted  into  years, 
and  our  college  career  is  nearing  its  comple- 
tion— we  look  back  as  one  who  at  the  close 
of  a  day  spent  beneath  fair  skies  gazes  west- 
ward where  the  sun's  vast  array  sheds  its  glowing  beauty.  Thus 
gazing  back  we  think  of  the  hours,  golden  hours  passed  in  the 
open  spaces  caressed  by  the  sun  and  by  gentle  breezes — and  are 
loath  to  leave  it  all  behind. 

So,  too,  our  uneventful  dream — touched  days  must  flee — 
but  in  their  flight  they  will  leave  us  memories  as  tender  and 
fragrant  as  wildwood  flowers — memories  that  will  ever  be, 
"Rose  mellowed  through  the  setting  beam, 
Soft  as  a  landscape  in  a  dream." 

—Grace  R.  Tobin,  '22. 
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Consummation 

ET  my  life  be  a  swift  white  flame 
Candescent,  quickening  never  the  same 
To   gather   and   spend   itself    in    one    full 

light  — 
And  then,  O  Lord,  let  there  be  night! 

— Eleanor  B.  Howard,  '21. 
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jj  AIRPINS  play  as  important  a  part  in  a 
woman's  life  as  a  pen-knife  does  in  a  man's. 
Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
for  this  commonplace,  insignificant,  six-for- 
a-nickel  commodity  to  receive  recognition 
for  services  rendered.  No  longer  should  it  be  subject  to 
men's  scorn.  Pinning  up  milady's  tresses  and  concealing  her 
shell-pink  ears  constitute  but  the  least  of  its  uses.  Place  a 
woman  on  a  desert  island,  give  her  but  a  handful  of  hairpins 
and  she  will  be  able  to  meet  the  necessities  of  life. 

Armed  with  a  single  hairpin  a  woman  can  catch  fish,  sew, 
curl  her  hair,  button  shoes  or  spats,  do  fancy  work,  clean  a 
machine,  hang  pictures  and  curtains,  mend  a  doll,  pick  locks, 
and  toast  bread.  Children  may  be  amused  for  hours  by 
tracing  pictures  in  the  sand  with  hairpins  or  using  them  for 
eyeglasses  and  dolls. 

Give  a  hairpin  to  a  man  and  he  will  either  be  insulted  or 
laugh  uproariously.  Take  hairpins  from  a  woman  and  she  is 
in  a  quandary.  The  mere  fact  that  they  are  so  commonplace 
and  cheap  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  depreciated.  But 
to  come  to  the  point  and  so  bring  my  essay  to  a  close  "every 
dog  has  its  day"  and  its  high  time  the  hairpin  came  into  its 
own. 

Here's  to  the  hairpin — woman's  most  valuable  and  vital 
weapon ! 

— Grace  A.  Reynolds,  '21. 
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iEfrtnrial 

The  Bishop's  Anniversary 

INCE  the  last  issue  of  Loria  went  to  press, 
Bishop  McDonnell  has  celebrated  the 
twenty-ninth  annversairy  of  his  consecra- 
tion as  bishop  of  Brooklyn.  The  staff  of 
Loria  wish  to  renew  the  congratulations  of 
the  students  and  to  assure  the  Bishop  of  their  joy  in  his 
recovery  and  their  hope  that  he  may  be  spared  for  many  more 
years  of  achievement  for  God's  glory. 

Activities — Extra  and  Otherwise 


S  it  true  that  our  extra  scholastic  activities 
are  being  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  our 
regular  college  curriculum  or  to  quote  Ex- 
President  Wilson,  "Is  the  side  show  swal- 
lowing up  the  main  circus?" 

What  a  difference  is  the  interest  an  alumni  association  takes 
in  athletics  from  that  displayed  in  scholarship !  Compare 
the  enthusiastic  crowd  of  rooters  at  a  baseball  game  and  the 
listless  group  at  an  intercollegiate  debate.  Observe,  too,  the 
corresponding  reports  in  the  newspaper, — the  half  column 
with  blazing  headlines  for  the  game,  but  for  the  debate, — 
four  lines  wherever  there  happens  to  be  need  of  a  space-filler. 
And  as  for  the  Faculty's  dispensing  with  the  services  of  a 
coach  because  he  demands  an  exorbitant  salary, — why  the 
alumni  must  have  this  calamity  averted. 
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But  is  this  true  of  the  corresponding  extra-scholastic  inter- 
ests in  women's  colleges?  Is  it  true  of  St.  Joseph's?  Are 
our  Proms  and  Teas,  our  Musicales  and  Athletics  run  at  the 
expense  of  our  class  work?  We  do  not  think  so.  It  is  true 
that  an  honor  student  is  not  often  the  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee or  the  president  of  a  club.  But  this  is  because  of  the 
very  nature  of  an  honor  student,  rather  than  because  of  any 
extra  time  spent  on  study.  Is  it  usual  for  any  person  of  great 
mental  power — a  great  mathematician,  a  scientist,  an  histor- 
ian or  a  poet — to  be  level-headed,  farsighted  and  tactful? 
Then  there  is  no  need  for  worrying  that  if  the  class  president 
or  athletic  manager  or  president  of  such  a  club  had  more 
time  she  would  be  an  honor  student.  Of  her  very  nature  she 
is  not  inclined  to  seek  conquests  in  the  realm  of  the  merely 
academic. 

Of  course  every  one  will  admit  that  students  with  excep- 
tional ability  for  organization  are  far  above  average  mentality, 
and  if  their  class  standing  is  not  in  keeping  with  this,  the 
success  of  the  extra-scholastic  activities  is  being  won  at  the 
expense  of  scholarship.  But  look  at  the  students  who  direct 
the  college  activities.  It  is  seldom  that  you  find  one  of  them 
below  the  middle  of  her  class.  If  then  the  leaders  of  the  col- 
lege have  a  high  standing,  there  is  no  cause  for  excitement 
over  the  morale  of  scholarship. 

So  the  next  time  you  are  "tripping  the  light  fantastic"  or 
trying  to  balance  a  tea  cup,  in  a  discussion  as  to  whether  or 
not  that  the  latest  story  could  possibly  have  been  true  while 
the  orchestra  is  playing  the  "War  March  of  the  Priests,"  do 
not  upset  the  cup  listening  to  that  inner  voice  whispering: 

"Hence,  vain  deluding  joys." 

For  our  extra  scholastic  activities  are  not  being  carried  on 
at  the  expense  of  our  regular  college  curriculum, — the  side  show 
is  not  swallowing  up  the  main  circus. 

—Eva  M.  Flinn,  '21. 
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Cj3[ftCt]C^3  C  ^^  Literary  Society  has  been  particularly 
cpp  — r  <^c(A)  active  this  semester.  On  February  24th 
°S>  ^(T       **  ^eld  a  Keats  Lea  to  celebrate  the  Keats 

'^^^Sc(of  Centenary.  Miss  Angela  Keys,  Litt.D., 
^O^^^tT^^5  gave  a  most  interesting  and  charming  ap- 
preciation of  the  poet  and  interpreted  some  of  his  shorter 
poems.  At  her  request,  Mrs.  Marie  Nicholson  sang  a  few 
of  his  lyrics  for  which  Miss  Carrie  M.  Cramp  played  accom- 
paniments of  her  own  composition. 

Another  literary  event  was  the  Dante  Festival,  April  14th, 
at  which  Mr.  Bennington,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York 
World  read  a  scholarly  paper  on  the  great  Italian  poet.  Few 
could  be  found  who  are  as  qualified  as  Mr.  Bennington  to 
speak  on  the  subject,  for  he  gave  a  course  on  Dante  at  New 
York  University,  spent  some  time  in  Italy,  and  is  a  Chevalier 
of  the  Crown  of  that  country.  Agnita  Duffy,  '21,  Mildred 
Duffy,  '21,  and  Agnes  Byrne,  '21  gave  skillful  interpretations 
of  passages  from  the  Divine  Comedy  from  the  text  of  Cary's 
translation.  Marian  Teaken,  '24,  gave  an  Italian  folk  dance 
in  costume. 


The  Literary  Society  greatly  enjoyed  another  tea  on  May 
12th,  at  which  Theodore  Maynard,  the  English  poet  lectured 
on  the  Poetic  Renaissance  in  England. 

The  return  basketball  game  with  Mt.  St.  Mary's  College 
was  played  at  Plainfield.  It  resulted  in  a  victory  for  St. 
Mary's.  The  score  was  21-20.  The  Freshmen  of  Mt.  St. 
Mary's  were  also  victorious  in  two  games  played  with  '24. 
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A  few  Sundays  ago  some  of  the  members  of  the  Literary 
Society  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Poe  Cottage  at  Fordham. 
Their  account  made  those  who  had  remained  at  home  envious, 
so  probably  another  party  will  be  organized  to  visit  the 
literary   shrine. 

We  have  yet  to  find  anyone  who  did  not  have  a  good  time 
at  the  Junior  Prom,  held  January  31st  at  the  Hotel  St.  George. 
The  Senior  Dance  at  the  College  April  21st  was  also  very 
successful. 

The  Cercle  Moliere,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  "Les 
Femmes  Savantes"  given  last  year,  presented  Racine's 
"Esther"  at  the  Pouch  Gallery  in  February.  No  one  refers 
to  the  production  without  exclamations  of  wonder  at  the  ex- 
cellent French  accent  and  remarkable  historonic  ability  of 
Catherine  McKenna,  '22,  in  the  title  role,  and  Eleanor 
Howard,  '21,  who  played  the  part  of  Aman. 

The  Seniors'  held  their  annual  class  day  March  17th.  The 
other  three  classes  did  everything  to  make  this  the  happiest 
of  the  four  that  '21  has  enjoyed  at  St.  Jospeh's.  Owing  to  the 
Easter  vacation  the  Freshmen  postponed  the  celebration  of 
their  class  day,  which  is  April  first,  until  the  seventh.  On 
this  day,  '24's  colors,  red  and  white,  were  seen  everywhere. 
"The  freshies"  were  dressed  entirely  in  white  except  for  their 
red  caps  "a  la  bell  boy"  which  everybody  voted  "adorable." 

April  seventh  was  a  popular  date,  for  the  seniors  also  chose 
it  as  the  day  for  their  tea  to  the  Alumnae.  Every  alumna 
who  could  possibly  be  present  appeared.  It  seemed  more 
than  ever  like  old  times  when  Bishop  Molloy  dropped  in  for 
a  while. 

The  Faculty  Banquet  May  26th  will  probably  be  the  last 
social  event  before  the  final  examinations.  The  Commence- 
ment, the  last  and  greatest  event  of  1920-1921,  is  too  new  an 
event  at  St.  Joseph's  to  be  yet  taken  as  a  matter  of  course. 

— Maureen  Bingham,  '21 
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Alumna?  Nates 


OR  a  class  of  fourteen  members  to  organize 
an  alumnae  and  carry  out  its  manifold 
duties  is  no  mean  task.  Yet  '20  seems 
determined  neither  to  shirk  a  duty  nor  fore- 
go a  pleasure.  It  has  affiliated  with  the 
International  Federation  of  Catholic  Alumnae,  and  Florence 
Nolen  and  Ethel  Kellam  have  been  chosen  representatives. 
On  April  twenty-fourth  the  members  received  Holy  Commun- 
ion at  Queen  of  All  Saints  Church,  and  a  breakfast  was  served 
afterwards  at  the  Montauk  Club.  Father  Dillon  was  guest 
of  honor. 

The  Alumnae  have  kept  in  touch  with  the  undergraduates 
by  attendance  at  the  various  social  activities  at  the  college. 
The  seniors,  anxious  to  renew  old  acquaintance  entertained 
the  alumnae  at  a  tea  after  Lent.  It  seemed  like  old  times  to 
have  '20  back  again  and  many  were  the  plans  made  for  next 
year  when  '20  and  '21  would  be  united  as  alumnae. 


On  May  7th  the  Alumnae  held  a  card  party  at  the  college. 
Its  success  fulfilled  all  our  expectations. 

— Margaret  I.  Lennon,  '23. 
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AT  THE  C.  S.  M.  C.  CONVENTION-AUGUST,  1923 


LORIA, 

DIGITUS  DEI   EST  HIC. 
Notre  Dame  University  Fosters  Notable 
Convention  of  the  Catholic  Students' 
Mission  Crusade. 

by  Dorothy  J,  Willmann  '23, 

(representing  LORIA) 

rom  East  and  West,  from  North  and  South, 
/come,  from  the  sunny  waters  of  the  Gulf  to 
the  dark  pines  of  Canada,  from  the  rock-bound 
coast  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Golden  Gate  we  come 
and  leneel  at  the  feet  of  Notre  Dame  to  take  up 
the  cross.   Weak  though  we  are  and  utterly  un- 
worthy  of  so  sublime  a  service,  we  come  to  kneel 
at  the  feet  of  Our  Lady,  to  be  clothed  in  ner 
mantle  of  blue  and  white,  to  be  filled  with  ner 
spirit  -  the  blessed  spirit  of  Mother  Mary,  ol 
her  who  is  terrible  as  an  army  drawn  in  battle 
array  to  the  enemies  of  her  divine  Son  and  His 
Cross,"   Rev.  James  W.  Donahue,  C,  S.  C.  thus 
spoke  to  the  1600  delegates  who  met  in  the  oacred 
Heart  Church  for  the  opening  service  or  the 
Fourth  General  Convention  of  the  Catholic  otu 
dents1  Mission  Crusa.de  on  the  night  of  August 
ninth.   He  urged  the  Crusaders  to  "ride  forth 
as  Crusaders". 

He  said,  in  part,  "The  Cross  has  many  en- 
emies today.   In  pagan  lands  there  are  uncounted 
millions.   Beneath  the  Stars  and  Stripes  their 
number  is  legion.   Ignorance,  prejudice  and  hate 
are  armed  against  Christ,  and  against  us,Cnrist  s 
children.   Some  of  them  even  dare  to  call  their 
war  on  Christ  a  holy  war.   They,  too,  robe  them- 
selves as  "Crusaders",  but  they  hold  their  coun- 
cils under  cover  of  the  night,  and  riae  forth  to 
battle  masked.   But  heed  them  not.   Ride  forth 


LOHIA 
as  Crusaders;  ride  forth,  out  UNMASKED,  that 
they  who  hate  you  and  who  call  themselves  your 
enemies  may  see  the  light  of  love  shining  in 
your  eyes  and  hear  upon  your  lips  the  prayer, 
"Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do1 , n 

The  inspiring:  and  masterly  sermon  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  initial  exemplification  of  the 
"Ordinal  of  -Admission",  written  by  Rev.  Amselm 
Keef,  0.  Praem.   Breaking  forth  upon  the  saored 
silence  which  resulted  from  Father  Donahue's 
discourse,  fifty  young  men,  attired  in  blue  robes 
and  cowls  marched  across  the  front  of  the  Church 
and  stood  at  attention,  facing  the  altars.  After 
preliminary  questions  were  asked  vouching  for  the 
candidates  to  be  received  as  Crusaders,  they  took 
their  places  in  the  aisles  while  the  delegates  in 
the  pews  donned  white  robes  emblazoned  with  red 
crosses.   The  white-clad,  newly  accepted  Crusad- 
ers, with  their  blue-robed  escorts,  marched  four 
abreast  from  the  Church  through  the  extensive 
grounds  of  the  University  singing  "Onward  Stu- 
dents1 Crusade".   As  the  procession  wound  its 
way  along  the  paths,  the  guides  carried  aloft 
burning  torches,  which  lit  zhe   way  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  Crusaders  and  gleamed  brightly  upon  the 
Crusade  Cross  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes, that  ware 
carried  at  the  head  of  the  procession.    The 
hundreds  of  spectators  who  flanked  the  line  were 
spell-bound  at  the  seriousness  and  sincerity  of 
the  Crusaders,  as  well  as  at  the  unusual  spectacle 
which  they  presented. 

The  procession  halted  before  the  altar  which 
had  been  erected  in  the  groato  of  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes,  and  the  delegates  arranged  themselves 
in  ranks  before  the  altar.   One  of  the  Crusaders, 
as  Peter  the  Hermit,  stood  upon  the  altar  calling 
upon  the  Crusaders  to  do  battle  and  to  listen  to 
the  wise  and  learned  Seneschal,  impersonated  by 
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another  Crusader.  Another  delegate  was  knight- 
ed as  Crusader  for  the  Cross,  As  he  doffed  his 
white  robes  and  knelt  to  make  his  profession  of 
faith  and  pledge  of  fidelity,  scores  of  torches 
and  flares  lit  up  the  darkness  and  from  an  im- 
mense crucifix  ohe  white  veils  ./ere  drawn  that 
covered  the  image  of  the  Crucified  Savior, 

Folio. Ting  this  inspirational  pageant, solemn 
benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  celbrat- 
ed  by  Father  Hugh  O'Donnell  of  Notre  Dame  Univers- 
ity.  As  the  immense  throng  joined  in  singing  the 
hymns ,  the  very  spirit  of  the  motto  of  the  Conven- 
tion, "Notre  Dame  -  To  Defend  the  Cross",  seemed 
to  become  impressed  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
every  Crusader  present,  and  each  one  went  through 
the  convention  with  a  heart  that  burned  with  zeal 
and  a  mind  that  cried  forth  aloud  the  words  of 
our  slogan,  "Sacred  Heart  for  the  World  -  God 
Wills  It". 

The  first  business  session  of  the  convention 
was  held  in  Vtfashington  Auditorium  immediately  af- 
ter the  Pontifical  Mass.   At  the  suggestion  of  Rt. 
Rev.  Francis  J.  Beckmann,  S.  T.  D.,  chairman  of 
the  executive  board,  Rev.  Frank  A.  Thill,  Secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Crusade,  was  elected  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  fourth  general  convention 
of  the  Catholic  Students*  Mission  Crusade.  After 
messages  were  read  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
including  a  cablegram  from  His  Eminence  Cardinal 
Gasparri,  papal  secretary  of  state,  a  letter  from 
the  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Molloy,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Brook- 
lyn, and  other  members  of  the  hierarchy,  and  after 
resolutions  were  passed  in  answer  to  the  congrat- 
ulatory greetings,  Monsignor  Beckmann  addressed 
the  convention.   In  part,  these  are  his  words: 
"The  Holy  Ghost  is  with  us  for  we  are  following 
the  safe,  conservative  principles  of  the  oH  Church. 
Our  organization  is  primarily  educational,  to 
make  us  full-fledged  100  per  cent  Catholics.  To 
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be  a  true  Catholic  is  to  be  a  missionary  and  our 
purpose  is  .to  educate  our  Catholic  students  to 
the  mission  ideal.   Again  we  are  a  mission  aid 
society  and  this  aid  is  given  by  prayer,  good 
works  and  alms.   'Spread*  was  the  slogan  adopt- 
ed at  your  Washington  convention.   You  developed 
the  constitution,  extended  its  influence  and  took 
in  the  Junior  Crusade,   At  the  Dayton  Convention 
the  result  .vas  312  senior  units,  97^  junior  units, 
and  ^00  veteran  members.   Your  'Achievement'  pro- 
gram then  kept  Father  Thill  busy,  resulting  in  an 
increase  of  over  100  per  cent."   In  conclusion, 
Monsignor  Beckmann  urged  the  Crusaders  to  solid- 
ify and  add  to  "Achievement"  -  "Solidarity". 

Father  Thill's  report  showed  that  the  number 
of  senior  units  had  increased  from  312  to  669,  an 
increase  of  104-  per  cent  since  the  Dayton  Conven- 
tion, that  the  junior  units  had  increased  over 
567  per  cent,  and  that  nineteen  field  secretaries 
have  been  appointed  to  help  carry  on  the  '.vork  of 
the  executive  board, 

A  vital  and  exciting  .vork  of  the  convention 
began  on  Saturday  morning  771  th  the  sectional  con- 
ferences for  priests,  seminarists  and  preparatory 
seminarists,  for  college  and  high  school  men,  and 
for  college  and  high  school  .vomen  and  their  ed- 
ucators*  In  these  meetings  there  were  enthusias- 
tic discussions  on  change  in  policy  of  the  Crusade, 
junior  units,  department  of  veteran  membership, 
local  conferences,  field  secretaries,  and  spread 
work.   Many  of  the  speakers  became  heated  in  their 
backing  of  the  different  topics  and  it  was  then 
that  some  of  the  real  fire  of  the  zealous  Crusad- 
er burned  bright,   Great  interest  was  evinced  in 
all  of  the  topics.   No  small  amount  of  credit  is 
due- to  Stella  Maris  Circle's  official  delegate  tt> 
the  Convention,  Miss  Marion  Teaken,  who  became 
so  warmed  up  to  her  subject  "Spread  Work"  that 
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she  overran  her  time,  only  to  receive  a  vote  of 
the  .vhole  meeting  for  an  "extension  of  time"  to 
finish  her  discussion. 

(Marion  put  St.  Joseph's  unit  on  the  map! 
Nov  it's  up  to  the  rest  of  the  College  Crusaders 
to  keep  in  line  and  back  their  president  in  the 
reputation  she  has  m  \de  for  their  unit  and  their 
college.   Are  YOU  a  REAL  Crusader?) 

Saturday  afternoon  .vas  given  over  to  re- 
creation il  activities.   A  picnic  lunch  .vas  served 
on  the  "banks  of  the  Lake,  after  .vhich  the  dele- 
gates .vere  free  to  go  boating,  driving,  sz/imming 
or  sight-seeing.   During  this  time  of  recreation 
the  field  secretaries  met  for  their  special  con- 
ference . 

Saturday  night  proved  to  be  quite  as  thrill- 
ing as  the  morning.   As  the  resolutions  .vere  pre- 
sented, lively  discussions  ensued.   It  .vas  de- 
cided that  schools  of  missionary  leadership  should 
be  established,  during  the  summer  months,  that  a 
Crusade  prayer  pamphlet  should  be  issued  regular- 
ly, that  the  veteran  membership  should  be  en- 
couraged, but  that  veteran  members  should  not 
have  the  po.ver  to  vote.   The  prizes  in  the  Junior 
Unit  Contest  .vere  awarded  by  Monsignor  Beckmann. 
?;ount  Saint  I.Iary's  Seminary,  Liount  Washington, 
Ohio,  came  out  first  in  the  contest  and  received 
the  large  standards  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Crusade.   The  second  prize  .vas  a  large  embossed 
silver  shield  of  the  Crusade,  .vhich  v/as  a.varaed 
to  St.  Charles  Seminary,  Cathagena,  Ohio, 

Sunday  morning  the  final  executive  session 
of  the  convention  .vas  held.   Among  the  chief 
resolutions  that  ,vere  adopted  was  the  one  concern- 
ing the  form  of  the  bulletin  of  the  Crusade,  .vhich 
is  to  be  changed  from  a  magazine  to  a  ne.vspaper  . 
The  resolution  .vas  adopted  only  after  much  de- 
bating as  to  .vhy  the  present  Shield  is  not  read, 
and  ho.v  it  can  be  changed  to  be  read  and  to  be 
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placed  on  a  sound  financial  basis.   The  advocates 
feel  that  newspaper  style  appeals  more  to  the  rush- 
about  American,  that  it  can  be  issued  more  fre- 
quently, that  individual  units  can  receive  more 
attention  and  that  it  can  be  edited  more  cheaply. 
On  the  basis  of  such  arguments  the  resolution  was 
finally  passed. 

Election  of  officers  was  also  held  on  Sunday 
morning.   Archbishop  Henry  Moeller  of  Cincinnati 
was  re-elected  president  of  the  Catholic  Students' 
Mission  Crusade,   Monsignor  Beckmann  .?as  re-elected 
chairman  of  the  executive  board,  and  William  Foley 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  Miss  Frances  Helm  of  Saint  Mary- 
of -the -Woods,  Ind.,  and  Robert  Riordan  of  Notre 
Dame,  Ind.,  were  elected  as  student  members  of  the 
executive  board.  As  his  first  act  following  re- 
election, Mons .  Beckmann  announced  the  re-appoint- 
ment of  Rev.  Frank  A.  Thill,  Cincinnati,  as  sec- 
re  tar  y-tre?.surer  of  the  Crusade, 

'7e  cannot  pass  over  even  so  short  an  account 
of  the  Convention.  :;i thou t  mentioning  the  large 
exhibit  which  was  held  in  the  spacious  gymnasium 
of  the  University,   Missionary  orders  and  commun- 
ities from  throughout  the  Uaai teit  States  .  arranged 
booths  and  tables  ;rhich  portrayed  their  work  and 
the  work  of  the  people  upon  whom  their  missionary 
endeavors  are  being  advanced,   Of  particular  in- 
terest to  the  Saint  Joseph  girls  were  pamphlets 
shown  by  one  of  the  home  mission  tables.   As  we 
were  reading  them,  ons  of  the  girls  exclaimed, 
"Will  you  look  at  this'.  Doesn't  this  sound  like 
Mildred  Duffy?"  And  upon  asking  the  Sister  in 
charge,  #e  found  out  that  those  were  the  pamphlets 
written  by  Mildred,  from  whom  we  had  received  our 
warning,  "Every  girl  please  consider  it  her  sacred 
duty  to  read  my  pamphlet."  And  we  did1. 

Thus  has  passed  the  fourth  General  Convention 
of  the  Catholic  Students1  Mission  Crusade.   But 
although  the  Convention  has  come  and  gone,  our 
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.vork  remains,   Plans  thit  .vere  m^ae,  resolution 
that  .vere  drawn  up,  have  -ant  yet  begun  tc  be  felt 
It  is  not  alone  for  Bishop  Uoeller  or  Monsignor 
Beckmann,  for  Father  Thill  or  for  your  president 
to  tarry  on  the  .vork  that  is  planned  to  make  this 
Conventionaworld-felt  power.   Stop  for  a  minute 
and  consider.   "Am  I  a  Crusader?"   If  you  ".re, 
there  is  only  one  thing  to  do,   "God  Wills  It!" 
Digitus  Dei  Est  Hie, 

"Achievement"   "Solidarity". 

"CATHOLIC  BEST  TEN." 


nation  \frTde   canvass   among   the  readers  of 
"An erica"   for    the  best   ten   Catholic  books,    .vas 
scheduled   to  close   December    thirty-first,    /.bout 
ninety  per   cent   of   St.    Joseph's   students   cast   their 
votes   during  the   week    immediately  preceding   the 
holidays.      Miss   Claire   O'Malley,    chairman  of    the 
committee    in  charge   of   the  voting,    announces    the 
following  as  having  received  the   highest   ten  places 
in   the    final   count: 

1.  Poems   and   assays   of    Joyce  Kilmer 

2.  Fabiola  -  Cardinal  "riseman 

3.  The  Hound  of  Heaven   and  other   poems   - 

F.    Thompson 

4.  Idea  of  a  University  -  Cardinal  Newman 

5.  Come  Rack!   Come  Ropel  -  I Consignor  Benson 

6.  My  Unknown  Chum, 

7.  Mother  -  Kathleen  Nor r is 
S.  Sisters  -  Kathleen  Nor r is 

9.  Saracinesca  -  F.  Marion  Cra.vford 
10,  My  New  Curate  -  Canon  Sheehan 
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LOR  I A 

THE  NEW  ADDITION. 


he  opening  of  the  second  semester  frill  find 
us  in  the  new  building.   You  need  have  no  fear  for 
the  accuracy  of  this  report  for  the  Dean  is  our 
authority.   The  extended  vacation  has  enabled  the 
workmen  to  make  great  strides  and  we  note  a  marked 
i  advance  toward  completion. 

Our  imagination  has  been  taxed  since  co  liege 
opened  in  September ,  as  to  just  what  the  addition 
would  contain.   A  Loria  representative  called  on 
the  Dean  to  procure  first  hand  information  about 
the  matter. 

"The  new  extension,"  declared  Sister,  "will 
comprise  three  floors.   The  groundfloor  is  to 
contain  a  commodious  lunch  room,  a  kitchenette 
and  a  private  dining  room." 

When  we  heard  this,  visions  of  comfortable 
seating  at  meal-time  rose  before  us.   There  would 
be  no  more  waiting  for  places  at  the  noon  hour, 
and  .ve  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  at  the  news. 

"The  auditorium,  "  continued  the  Dean,  "will 
occupy  the  entire  second  floor.   It  will  have  a 
seating  capacity  of  two  hundred  fifty." 

"How  interesting',"  we  exclaimed.   And  we 
thought  of  the  plays  and  other  entertainments 
to  which  our  friends  would  no  longer  be  denied 
invitations  because  there  would  not  be  sufficient 
room, 

"The  second  floor  will  contain  three  lecture 
rooms,  two  of  which  will  have  six  windows  each. 
The  eight  new  windows  put  in  the  south  side  of 
the  college  during  the  summer  have  made  the  pres- 
ent classrooms  more  airy,  but  we  ?,re  still  crowd- 
ed, These  new  rooms  will  relieve  the  need, 
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"There  are  to  be  two  entrances ,  one  facing 
Clinton  Avenue  and  the  other  on  Waver ly  Avenue. 
But  here  are  the  blue  prints.   You  will  get  a 
clearer  idea  from  them." 

Carefully  we  handled  the  precious  plans  and 
drew  from  them  the  sketch  which  faces  this  report. 
Then  we  asked  about  the  Sisters'  coming  to  live 
in  the  old  college  building.   Was  the  report  true 
that  the  Sisters  #ere  about  to  take  up  their  resi- 
dence there? 

"Yes,  "  replied  the  dean,  "we  feel  that  a 
Catholic  college  is  not  complete  without  a  chapel. 
Since  it  is  the  rule  of  the  Church  that  the  Bless- 
ed Sacrament  may  not  be  reserved  in  a  convent 
unless  the  Sisters  live  there,  the  Sister  members 
of  the  Faculty  will  come  over  from  St.  Angela's 
early  in  February.   The  present  assembly  room  is 
being  re-decorated  for  the  chapel,  h 

The  beautiful  gothic  altar  of  Italian  marble, 
that  was  built  in  during  the  Christmas  holidays, 
was  a  gift  to  our  late  Sister  Celestine.   It  was 
presented  by  Mrs.  Doyle,  the  mother  of  one  of 
the  St.  Angela  graduates,  in  memory  of  her 
daughter . 

Marion  Teaken 

ALUMNAE  ITEMS. 

Loria  extends  its  greeting  to  the  first 
grandchildren  of  S,  J.  C,  little  Miss  Patricia 
Brady  (daughter  of  Maureen  Bingham  '21)  and  Miss 
Joan  McManus  (daughter  of  Marion  Clarke  '20). 
Congratulations  to  their  happy  par ents I 

With  the  entrance  of  Eva  Flinn  '21  to  the 
Novitiate  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Peekskill,  N.Y., 
the  S.  J.  C.  flag  of  service  to  the  King  receives 
a  second  star.   Mildred  Duffy  '21  is  now  Sister 
Consuela  Marie  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  Sisters, 
Corn;;ells,  Pa. 
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EVENTIDE. 

The  purple  veils   of   twilight's    afterglow 

Fall  softly  o'er   the   sunset's   harmonies, 

And   woodland  whispers   echo,    faint   and  lev, 

The  music   of  the  small  birds'    melodies. 

Then   flickering   shadows   through   the  moonlight 

steal, 

Like   phantom  druids    trailing  robes   of   night 

Through  vistaed  forest  paths, where   elves   conceal 

Their   sprightly  pleasures   from   the  mortals' sight. 

High   in  the   cobalt  heavens   shines   a  star, 

A   sentinel  of   the   silv'ry  road  that   arinds 

Across    the  hills    to   fabled  lands   afar, 

And  through   the   drifting  clouds    the  moon  mist 

shines 

And  silhouettes   a  gypsy  on  the   skies, 

The   still   light    of   a  far   quest    in  his   eyes. 

Dorothy  Dempsey 
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LOR  I A 
THE      GOLDEN     AGE 


jjgg  i  uring  one   of   the  most   turbulent   and  in- 
tense periods   of   the  Peace   Conference   in  Paris, 
the    "Big  Four"   were   scheduled  to  meet   at   an  early 
morning  hour.      Grave   questions  upon  which  no  two 
agreed   were   to  be   discussed,    but   Sign  or   Orlando 
and  M,    Clemenceau,    who   arrived  first,    avoided  the 
mooted  problems  by  engaging  in  small   talk.    Signor 
Orlando  mentioned  that   on  that   date   he   was   happily 
celebrating  his  birthday,    which  registered  him   in 
the   late   sixties.      M,    Clemenceau  declared  that  he 
was   in  his   eightieth  yeax   and  had  never   known 
greater    vision  or    accuracy  of    judgment   than   in 
the  present.      "rhen   the   question,    "'"/hen  is   a  man 
at  his  best?"   aras  pnit   to  Mr.    77ilson  as  he   arrived 

he  laughingly  declared,    "At   sixty-two,"   for 
that  was   his   age.      From  Kir,    Lloyd  George  the 
query  elicited,    "At   fifty-seven,    of  course,"    for 
that    //as   Mr.    George*  s   age.      ^hereupon  M,    Clemen- 
ceau reproached  Mr.    George   with  being  but   an   in- 
fant  in  arms. 

The   great   statesmen  are  not  alone  in  the   dis- 
cussion of  the   ideal  age.      Though   we  all  must   live 
cur   allotted  portion  of  the    "threescore   and  ten" 
whether   we   like  or   dial  ike   the  prospect,    the   Gold- 
en Age   is   an  interesting  speculation;     for   has   not 
age  always  been  an  interesting,    if  mysterious   to- 
pic  to   the   feminine  mind?     No  age   is   without   its 
defenders,    if  one  may   judge  from  the    "Apologies" 
so  well   offered  by  several  women   of  literary  and 
political  repute,    in   the   columns  of  a  well-known 
periodical.      Their    delightful   dissertations  were 
almost   decisive  enough  to  convert   the   //Titer    to 
the   idea  that  thirty  is   the  golden  age  of  real 
enjoyment   and  achievement ;      that   fifty  is   the 
calm  after -glow  of  life^  burning  sun;     even 
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that  sixty  brings  the  soul-sat isfying  confirmation 

of  our  judgment . 

These  //omen  may  have  cogent  reasons  for  their 
Lief®,-  out  I  fear  it  was  a  case,  with  me,  of 
"Convince  a  woman  against  her  Jill  -  "  for,  to  be 
truthful,  I  am  of  the  opinionstill  that  my  own 
age,  the  College  Age,  is  the  truly  Golden  Age  of 
life.   (Thereby  proving  incidentally  that  local 
pride  is  not  peculiar  to  great  statesmen.) 

Yough,  as  some  poet  has  said,  is  the  age  of 
Hope; -that  spiritual  factor  which  makes  ends  and 
ideas  so  easy  of  attainment,  (though  I  sometimes 
doubt  about  the  ease  of  attaining  ideas,  since 
coming  to  college.)   Hope  ilways  lures  us  vath 
the  promise  of  the  "Kingdon  Around  the  Corner 
as  the  novelist  expresses  it,  or,  as  a  friend 
just  remarked,  of  the  "Church  Around  the  Corner". 

But  that  is  unkind There  is  another  kind 

of  hope  cultivated  in  particular  by  the  college 
student,  and  born  of  those  exigencies  of  college 
life  which  remind  us  that  we  "have  not  here  a 
lasting  city."   This  last  truth  becomes  manifest 
to  us  around  examination  time,  when  every  bit  of 
hope  we  can  muster  is  in  full  demand.  Wonderfully 
we  rise  to  the  situation  and  soon  forget  the 
shadows  of  the  marking  pencil  in  the  shadow  dances 
of  Junior  Prom,  or  Senior,  or  Hallowe'en  Dance* 
Our  hearts,  chilled  with  professorial  displeasure 
are  warmed  again  over  the  steaming,  fragrant  cups 
of  an  "Afternoon  Tea," 

Again,  only  the  College  Age  can  fully  ap- 
preciate the  choice  morsels  of  scholastic  humor 
and  pathos  (some  unfeeling  people  call  it  gossip), 
vhich  relieve  the  tedium  of  "study  hours."  They 
form  a  kind  of  broadcasting  whose  concerts  cost 
nobody  anything,  except  perhaps  a  reprimand  for 
whispering  in  the  library. 

Then,  there  is  usually  time  and  opportunity 
for  adventure.   Youth  is  the  only  age  when  one 
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does  not  have  bo  seek  adventure  in  dusty  "book- 
stalls, (/las!  Our  presence  in  the  libraries  often 
implies;  "Assignment  due  tomorrow;1'  graven  on  our 
brain.)   Ther  is  plenty  to  learn  in  the  big  book 
of  XifSj  and  enough  of  adventure  too,  the  story- 
tellers say,  if  ,ve  liav0  dreams,  and  the  courage 
and  energy  bo  realize  them  -  and,  most  important, 
the  faith  to  believe  in  them.   But  the  story- 
tellers forget  to  show  us  how  to  wake  from  dreams, 
ana  that  is  the  problem  whose  solution  is  indispens- 
able to  successful  adventure  in  the  classroom.  To 
be  specific:  When  the  sound  of  your  own  name, spok- 
en by  the  professor,  penetrates  your  dream,  you 
must  have  courage,  the  first  essential.   Then  you 
must  have  e:.errby  to  arouse  yoursdlf  to  wakefulness, 
even  t-c  coherence  if  possible,-  and,  most  important, 
you  must  have  faith  in  God,  in  yourself,  and  in 
your  fellow  students.   So  perhaps  the  same  qualities 
apply  tc  adventure  in  the  classroom  as  outside. 
Youth  and  the  College  Age  have,  as  perhaps 
their  greatest  dignity,  the  conception  of  an  ideal 
whose  aspect  is  still  undimmed  by  the  mist  of  fail- 
ures; which  beckons  by  its  beauty  or  its  brilliance 
all  its  followers  to  the  Rainbow1  s  End-,   Do  they 
find  there  a  Pet  of  Cold  -  or  merely  a  gold  medal? 

Agnes  M,  Corry. 

The  December  number  of  The  Shield  announces 
a  short  swry  contest  to  close  June  1,  192*4-.  T'hy 
not  do  sop.;- thing  for  the  missions,  bring  honor  to 
your  college  and  incidentally  win  a  fifty,  thirty- 
five,  or  fifteen  dollar  prize  by  taking  part?  The 
rules  for  the  contest  are  published  in  the  shield. 
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^HE     OLD      VIOLIN    -  MAI 


He   dwelt    in  his   garret   heav'n,    alone, 
Above    the   clamor    of   the   street 
':hore  noise  and  din   were  never   known 
But   silence   hover ed,    oalm  and  sweet. 

Here    lay  the   dust   on  every  side. 
And  chips   of  wood,    and  pots    of  glue; 
Here   day  by  day,    his   trade   he  plied 
As    though  no   other    world  he   knew. 

The   grimy  panes   delayed  the   dawn. 
And   hastened  twilight's   dimming  shade; 
Without,    the  noisy  world  rolled  on; 
'"•'ithin,    his   heav'n  on  earth   was  made. 

The   silence  of   the   hushed  string 
The   quiet   of    "che  untouched  bow, 
The  peace   -   it    .vas   a  sacred  thing 
To   him  who   loved  his    creasuros   so. 

They   .vsre  his   life,    they  were  his   all, 
Those  red-backed  treasure   vaults   of   sound, 
Which  mute   against   the   dingy  wall 
Slept   on   in  magic  sleep  profound, 

Carved  from  mighty  oak  or   pine, 

And  seamed  and   joined   ffith  loving  care, 

They   waited  but    the   touch   of  Time 

To  make   their    voices   sweet    and  rare. 

How  oft   he   matched  them   through   the   day' 
And  when  the   evening  shade  was   come 
Would  put     is    whittling  tools   away 
And  strode   and  fondle   every  one. 
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Oft  vvould  he  hold  one  to  his  heart 
And  talk  to  it  as  to  a  child., 
Till,  from  its  golden  frame  would  start 
A  sweet-toned  murmur,,  low  and  mild. 

Then  would  the  old  man,  bent  and  gray 
Be  thrilled  with  joy  and  youth  again, 
His  stiffened  hands  would  loose  to  play 
And  sound  once  more  a  sweet  refrain, 

Till  far  into  the  night,  the  sea 

Of  melody  7/ould  rise  and  swell 

While  from  each  wall  in  echoes  free, 

The  sleeping  mates,  their  joy  would  tell. 

Ah!  How  he-  loved  these  glorious  hours 
Which  strangely  came  and  went  at  will. 
Like  mem1  ries  of  his  former  powers, 
To  show  he  was  the  master  still. 

But  when  the  morning  light  returned 
And  brought  the  city's  busy  roar, 
Back  to  his  work  an  old  man  turned 
To  carve  and  glue  and  mend,  once  more. 


'  Cecilia*  M .  Mc Lo ughl in 


THE  NEXT  I.  F,  C.  A.  LECTURE 
JANUARY  7>  192^. 
The  second  in  the  series  of  lectures  given 
by  the  I.  F.  C,  A.  at  the  college  will  take  place 
on  Monday  evening,  January  seventh.   Show  your 
recognition  of  an  intellectual  treat  and  your 
appreciation  of  the  remarkable  activity  of  the 
members  of  the  Federation  for  the  interests  of 
the  college,  by  being  present  at  every  one  of 
the  series. 
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LOR  I A 
THE      LITTLE      THEATRE. 


,Me  newest   and  most  vital  note   in  the  art 
of    ;he   United  States   to-day   is   struck  by   the 
Little   Theatre,    whose   life-story,    from   its    in- 
ception  in  Paris    in  1&&7,    to   its  position   in   the 
dramatic   world  to-day,    has   been  one   of  continual 
progress    aid  success.      Most   characteristic   cf   the 
movement    is    its   name,    "Little."      It   calls    to  mind 
immediately,    an   auditorium   .There  more   intimate 
relations   exist  between  actor    and  spectator,    a 

play-house   where   love  of   drama,    not  love   of  money, 
prevails . 

For    the  Little   Theatre  is,    above   all,    the 
arch-enemy  of   commercialism.      Its   workers   are 
drawn   together   by  a  common   impulse  -   they   are 
amateurs   of   the   stage,    in   the    true  sense   of  the 
word.      Its   actors,    its   directors,    its   audience, 
are   lovers   of    drama,    and  they  derive   mutual   plea- 
sure  and   enjoyment   from  every  play  produced,    The 
commercial   theatre,    on  the   other   hand,    is   primarily 
a  money-maker,    judging   the   degree  cf    its   success 
by   the   number   of   high-pricud   tickets  sold. 

Little   Theatres   may  differ    in  size   -    they 
may  seat    thirty   or    three   hundred  people,      But 
their   characteristics   and  working  principles   are 
the   same,      Love  of   the   stage   and  experimentation 
are   the   watchwords.      Thu   Little   Theatre   is   a 

dramatic   laboratory,    in  which  new  plays,    new 
effects    in  stage   decoration,    new   ideas  of  any 
sort,    relative   to   drama  are   tried  out.    It   invites 
suggestions,    it    welcomes    improvement. 

This  movement   in   the  United  States   is   com- 
paratively young,    for    its   organization  in  this 

country  did  not  begin  until   1911-1912, The   original 
conception  came   to   us   from  Europe,    where    the  f  irst 
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experimental  theatre:of   its  kind  ,vas  opened  by 
Andre  Antoine   in  1337,    in  Paris.      Little   did  the 
enthusiastic   Frenchman  know  that  by  establishing 
his    "F?-ee  Theatre,  ,r      he    ;;as   to    influence   the 
dramatic   »¥orld  more   profoundly   than  any  other 
man  of   his   generation.        In  him  were  embodied 
the    zery  qualities    which  have   characterized  the 
Little  Iheatre  movement   from  nis   day  to  ours.      He 
was   a  humble  man  cf   th3  people,    so  filled  .vita  en- 
thusiastic  yet   clear-sighted  lcve   of  the   sta^e, 
that   he   ,7as   able   to   enkindle   all  those  with  Shorn 
he   came    in   contact.      He   sought    simplicity    and 
naturalness    in   everything  dramatic,    from   the   choice 
ox   plays    j.nd   actors,    to   stige   fixtures   and  setting. 

.,     .  »»*&   ~---!-    and  ideals   so  noble,    the   contribution 
Cx    txie   u-4.t-c4.fi   j'he-atre   to   the   dramatic   vvorld,    cannot 
be   over esCima ted.      A   critic  has  recently  said:    "The 
Little   Th:_.t:>.    is   the   one   thing   that  has  happened 

;cry  of  the   stage   of   the  last   thirty-five 
1  let;,    the  whole    "new-art"  movement  of 
-o.g3a    has  been  made   possible   throuph 
Without    this   stimulus,    some 


years .  "  .1 
the  mode j:ii 
the  Liti'ie 
of  the  gr. e 
wr  itt  :;n7 

it    is 
C?thbiiok 


>n  + 


one-act  plays  might  never    have  been 


therefore   a  source  of  pride   to  us,    -s 
.  to   know   that   the  aims    and  ideals    of 
u^i^ic^ima,    have  been   identified  with  those   of 

tllMj iVT  e^reU      Ind:2^    th^  Catholic  Little 
itti-^n-vl-  x  further. Requirement,    namely,    that 
its   in&p.xxot^jia   ana  vitality  come   from  the    ideals 
of  religion   arct  0f   true   art.      Apropos  of   this 

Ur   Leo,    F.    S.    c/,    in  a  recent   issue 


of   the   Drama  Guild,  "   says: 
misunderstood,    if   I    venture 
going   to 
Theatre, 
and  more 

mi 


1  -lU 

Catholic 


get  the  right  idea 
unci!  fire  regard  it 
as  a  sacrarcent. " 
Catholic  Little  Theatre  must 
Its  purpose  is  to  seek  out 
22 


"I    trust   I  shall  not  be 
to  say  that   ,ve  are  not 
about   Catholic  Little 
less   as  a  show-house 


of  course  be 
the  best  that 
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there  is  in  Catholic  art  and  to  present  it,  so  that 
others  may  enjoy  it.   Its  //ork   is  to  produce  plays 
that  live  up  to  the  best  there  is  in  the  art  of  the 
time.   Plays  of  this  kind  are  not  found  easily  but 
they  do  exist.   To  seek  ana  to  proauce  these,  is 
the  Catholic  Little  Theatre's  "raison  df  etre," 

The  Lictle  The^sre  movement  has  played  a  noble 
part  in  the  bettering  of  dramatic  standards,  by 
giving  to  artists  or  potential  artists,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  perfect  tb  ^useives,  and  by  offering  to 
lovers  of  art,  the  possibility  of  ejnoying  it.  The 
Catholic  Little  Theatre  h^s  begun  its  existence  by 
raising  these  aims  ana  vvorking  to  a  higher  plane. 
May  it  receive  the  cooper at ion  and  support  it  merits, 
to  help  it  to  do  even  greater  things  in  the  future, 

Cecelia  McLoughlin 


Austin  O'Malley,  ,  £n  his  masterly  "Keystorsof 
Thought,"   challenges   i'difi  nfcaen  readers.      For    in- 
stance,   he   asks  why  the   vzorditongue   is   feminine  in 
half   a  dozen  different   languages.      Perhaps   it  did 
not   occur    to  the   learned  doctor    that   the  gender  of 
the  word  might  be   associated  tfith  the  more  careful 
custodians   of   //hat   it   signifies. 
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HOW     NEY/      THE      OLD. 


ost  people   think   of  Milady's   eyelashes 
principally   as   an  asset    to   beauty,    serving  merely 
to  enhance  the  charms  cf  the  owner.     Again,    the 
more  practical -minded  folk  regard   them   is   a  necesr- 
sary  protection,    to  s  if  e guard  the   eye   from  dust 
and  other   foreign  matter  *        Eut  Science,    twjntieth 
century  science   spelled   with  a  capital    "S",    steps 
in,    and  the    true   spirit   of   these   sophisticated 
times   tells  us   that  eyelashes   are  nothing  to  be 
proud  of   when  viewed  under    the  microscope.      But, 
adds  Sciance   solemnly,    their    importance  as  a 
psychologicil    index  of   the   owner's   character 
promises   to  be   one   of   the  marvels   of   this   age   of 
scientific   discovery. 

As   can  be   seen  in   the   accompanying  diagram, 
the   eyelash  consists   essentially  of    three   distinct 
parts.      There    is   first   the   spiral   column  called, 
the  medulla.      This   is    illustrated  in  figures   one 
and  two,    figure  one  representing  the   eyelash  of 
a  young  child,    and  figuie   vV.ro,    that   of  a  more 
Mature  person.      Here   one   may  note   what  a  difference 
age  makes   in 'the    vodth   of    tV  medulla.        Around 
this   spinal   column  there   is   a  soft  plastic  coating 
called  the    cortex,    covered   e>    a  layer   of   cuticular 
seal os.      These   give   the   a]?p3  7,rance   of   a  very  deli- 
cate veining.      This    is   \ery  clecLrly   shown  in  fig- 
ures  three  and  four,    vvhich  indicate    the   distinguish- 
ing characteristics  between  the   eyelash  of  a  man 
and  that  of   a  woman.      As    figure  four    shows,    a  man!s 
eyelash  has   a   very  pronounce a  surface    veining   out 
a  woman's   eyelash,    as    illustrated  in  figure   three, 
has   very  delicate   veining. 

With   these   facts    in  mind  an   attempt  was   made 
to   determine    whether    eyelashes  would  distinguish 
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one  person  from   another   by   the   comparison  of    the 
fundamental  parts  of  each  eyelash.      For   this   ex- 
periment,   the   class   of   Twenty-four   unknowingly 
were   the  victims.    -  My  apoligies   to   them!-     The 
results   were   indeed  interesting,    and  it   .vis   sur-- 
prising   to   observe   that   there  were   no   two  with 
structures   and  surface  markings   alike.      In  some 
cases   these   veins   appeared  to^bo   almost  concentric 
circles ,    while   in  others    they  were   irregular    lines. 
The  distinct   difference  between  the  man's   and  the 
woman's   eyelashes,    illustrated  in   the   diagram,    pre- 
sents   the  possibility  of    a  hew  system   of   distin- 
guishing persons,        With  no  other  source   of  know- 
ledge  than    the  microscope   and  with  no   other    data 
bhan  a  single   hair,    an  observer    can   determine    a 
person's   race,    sex   and  even  at   this    early  stage    of 
development,    abroad   indication  of   character.- 

The  possibilities   suggested  by  this  discovery 
of   the   individuality  of   eyelashes    are  manifold. 
Genealogists  might  use   such  a  system   in   tracing 
the  characteristics   of   families   or    generations. 
Our   finger-print   experts   may   in  time   give  place 
to  eyelash   experts    as   a  means    of    identifying  crim- 
inals,     /nd  it  might   even  happen   that,    since   this 
old  world  seems   to   have   fallen  a  prey  to   the   so- 
called  psychological   college  entrance   exams, future 
applicants    for    the   sheepskin  could   find  an   effi- 
cient substitute   for   Regents   counts   in  the  mark- 
ings  on   their    eyelashes! 

Christine   Gibson. 
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SAFETY     FIRST. 

r%|v7orldly-v7ise  old  senator ,    addressing  a  girls' 

college, 
Said,    "Girls,    I  cm  recall   the  day  when  Father 

had   the  knowledge 
To  provide   the   family  provender   consumed  from 

day  to  day. 
But   if   I   read   the    times   aright,    that   day  has 

passed  a.vay. 
The  men   that   you  must   choose    from,    like    the   hens, 

"are  prone   to  lay"- 
Around  the  house    .irith  cigarettes    to   while   the 

time   away, 
'Most   any  doting  mother    arill    tell   you   that  hex 

Bob 
Is    too   young   for   a  position;    too  refined  to  f ill 

a    job. 
Bob   and  her  Pomeranian   //ere  mostly  raised  to  pet. 
And  you're  sure   to  borrow   trouble  no  matter  .vhich 

ycu  get. 
So,    girls,    if   you'd  forego   careers    to    try   the 
married  state, 
Be  prepared  to   earn  a  living  for    yourself   and  for 

your   mate . 
And   if   your   victim   lost  his    job,    and  worst   should 
come    to   worst. 
You  could  earn   a  double   living,    if   vour    slogan's 

"Safety     First    ." 

nes   Pat t is on. 
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ushered  in  on  Monday  morning 
the   rOaflfl    in    St.    ArgeJa'f    Hall 
Chapel   fox    Macs   ari  Cc;.v.. u.oicn.      This,    the   iirst 
event   of   the   week  has    joined   tne   Juniors   in  r 
stronger   bond  of   fidelity  and  loyalty  to  God,    to 
our   college,    and  to  one   another.      In  the   evening 
our   Sister    Class   of   19^3  gave  us   a  dinner    at   the 
Hotel  Clarendon.      As   are  sat   iti  the  mellow  lighted 
old-fashioned  room  of   the  Glaiendon,    around  the 
festive  board.,    .vhich  .vas   so   daintily  decorated  in 
our   class   colors,    College  spirit  was  in  its   efful- 
gence.     Cheery  humor   and  brilliant  repartee  flew 
back   and  forth.      At   the   close  of   the  evening,  that 
deep  loyalty  to  Alma  Mater's   i.deals    .vhich,    since 
our  first   meeting,    •  23  n^-y   tried  to  pass   on  to    '25, 
.vas   impressively  expressed  tn.  the   singing  of   our 
College  Song. 

Tuesday  afternoon   found  the  members   of   the 
class  hostesses    it   a  Receptmr   fro   the  Faculty  and 
Students. 

On  the   following   evening,    t'ue    junior    Prom,, 
by  the  unpar  ailed  £1#ipue*    It    afforded.    prcvoC 
that    itc   preeminent  place   or,   jut   program  had  been 
happily  chosen.      Tne   encu«&ttfeui8xv6   of   tne  music,    the 
many-colored  lightn,    the   dainty  g-oftna   of   the   danc- 
ers,   and  the   gay  banter   pajbiag   '-ion  one   to   another 
were   an  a!3    too  wonder fuJ    realization  of   the   dream 
which   ;:e   have  been  cherishing  a  ince   our  Freshman 
days.      The   climax  of  the   ,/eek  u  is   the  Promenaae   of 
the   Junior   Class,      The   giory  of   that  evening  beamed 
with  a  radiance   of   ;;hich  all  l3sser    joys  caught  but 
the  reflection. 

On  Thursday  evening  wo    -vere   3ed  to  a  rcom  at 
the   end  of   the  main. corridor,    which,    at   first 
glance,    seemed  wholly   unfamiliar.      The  room  and  the 
tables  were  beautifully  decorated  in  green   end  .vhite. 
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slowly   it   aawaed  upon  us   by  reason  of   various    fam- 
iliar *l?.ndiraT}r.s   that   this   v:as   the   old  physics   lab- 
oratoiy,      The  feast   spread  on  the   tables   was   a 
delicious    supper,    which  tras   served  by  our   Sister 
Class   of   "927.      The  v;hole   arrangement    .ras  perfect, 
from  the   dainty  menu  cards    and  little    Junior    mas- 
cots  which  frerfe   given  as   favors,  to   the   delightful 
entertainment   which   terminated  this   enjoyable   even- 
ing. 

Into   three  brief   hours   on  Friday  evening   were 
crowded  a  host   of  revelations  and  reminiscences 
which  had  been  surging    within  us   and  seeking   ex- 
pression since   the   first   event    of   Junior   Week,    for 
this   theater   party  was   the  first  re -union  of   the 
class,    by  the   class,    and  for   the  class.      Its   memory, 
linked  inseparably  with  the   debonair    "Gypsy  Jim" 
and  his  message   of   faith  and  confidence,    will  live 
long   in  the  magic   circle   where  our    Junior   Week  is 
most   cherished-      There   shall  be  guarded  the   talis- 
man,   the   gift   of    "Gypsy   Jim",    whereby  all  cares 
are  banished:    it    is    "Me   camava  tu."     «You  have  heard 
it    in  other   tongues   -  Is    it  not    sweetest   in  the 

Romany? 

On   Saturday  afternoon  the   Sophomore   Class   en- 
tertained us    at   the   Imperial  Theater,    .There   we 
watched  l-liry  Hay  sparkle    in  the  delightful  musical 
comedv,    "Marv  Jane  McKane .  "     We    :;ere   flattered  by 
the   attentions   of  the   Sophomores,    who  kept  us   well 
supplied  with  delicious   candy  and  did  all   they 
could  to   insure  enjoyment    to  everyone.      The    after- 
noon c^me    all   too  quickly  to  an  end.      Scarcely 
recovered  from   the  chirm   of   the  play,    .76  reminded 
ourselves   of   the    fact    that   there   was   still  more 
pleasure    in  store   for   us    that   day,    and  taking  re- 
luctant  loa*e   of  our   hostesses,    we   hurried  back  to 
S      J     C      in  ea^er    anticipation  of    an   evening  with 
the  Seniors.      Supper    wis   served  to  us   in  Oriental 
fashion   in   the   lantern-hung,    incense-f llled  parlor ♦ 
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After    the    feist    ./e    were    initiated  into   the  mysteries 
of  Man  Jong.      The  unique    charm  of    the    //hole   evenings 
program   gave   our   Fete   with   the   Seniors   a  very  special 
place   in   our    Junior    activities. 

The   Junior   Tea  which   took  place   on  Sunday   after- 
noon,   successfully   terminated  the   seven   joy-filled 
claye'  which  comprised  Junior  Week.      The  reception  room 
in   which   the  Tea  //as   held,  was   artistically  decorated 
in  green  and  white.      The   events   of    the  whole    week 
were   discussed,    and  cur   Faculty  Advisor   congratulated 
us   upon  the   success   of   our    festivities.      Such   was   the 
perfect   close   of   seven  perfect   days. 


PROFESSOR  CQLEMAft'S  PRIZE. 


Girls    in   the   r'orld  Literature   Class    are  evincing 
a  heightened   interest    in   the    spiritual   inheritance 
of   the   race   since  Mr.    Coleman   tempted  them  from   the 
liesurely  road  of    indolence    to   the  mysterious  byways 
of   curiosity,    even   the  untrodden  paths   of  reaearch. 
Mr,    Culcuidii  made    uhe   very  generous   oifer    01    a  $Ie 
prize    to   the    ambitious   and  talented  student   //he 
should  best  explain  the   historical  allusions   in 
Chesterton's    "Lo panto, "    in   a  paper   to  be    completed 
by  April  20th.      Already  the   library   is  besoiged 
hourly  by   industrious   students   anxious    to   conquer 
the  base  world  of   finance   with  the   might   of   the   pen. 
Their   real   aim   is,    of   course,    the   enrichment   of 
their    intellectual  power ;    for,    while    it   is   univers- 
ally recognized  and  everywhere   evident   th  in- 
ference  maketh  a  ready  man",    or    tfoman,    it 


true    and  more    "ad  rem 
man . " 


is   no   less 
thit    "reading  maketh  a  full 


VIGNETTE. 

Tibji  the   doer,    a  grimy  wall 
And  neglected  yards   are   all 

That    .ve  see, 
But    it   had  a  different   look 
To  him,    dre?,ming  o'er   his  book, 

Tsndsrly. 


As   he   dream  id  of   long  ago 

All  the  scenes  he  used  to  know 

Came  back,  fleet; 
And  ./e  cannot  comprehend 
what  his  straying  fancies  lend 

To  our  street* 


In  his  youth   'twas    "Lovers'    Layne, " 
Thar c   the  gentle  maids   would  feign 

Shy  surprise, 
when  they'd  meet   a  courtly  beau 
And  return   a  curtsy  low, 

Fash ion -wise. 


Through  his   fond  remembrances 
Came   the   faint   old  fragrances- 

Mignonette, 
Lo vender    and  rosemary- 
Of   the  crinoline   days   that  he 

Can't   forget. 
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Dainty  flounced  and  f lowered  skirls 
Stiff  v7ith  quaintly  hooped  inserts, 

Bonnets  Sweet, 
Silver -buckled  slippers,  tripped 
Past  his  eyes;  his  "book  had  slipped 

To  his  feet* 


Then   a  slo.v  awakening 

From  his    fancy's    visioning- 

"Lack-a-dayi  " 
And  he   kissed  the    thing  that   sent 
His   old  thoughts   so   .vaytf?j?d  bent- 
Just   a  flo./er    from   an  old, 
Old  bouquet. 


Dorothy  Dempsey 
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WOODROW  WILSON. 
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\    &    \n   an  address  delivered  at  Kansas  City, 
Woodrove  Wilson  once  Baid:   "Our  life  is  but  a  little 
span.   One  generation  follows  another  very  quickly. 
If  the  man  with'  red  blood  has.  his  choice.,  knowing 
that  he  rauat,  die,  he  would  rather  die  to  vindicate 
some  right  unselfish  to  himself  than  die  in  his  bed." 
Hot  truly  do  these  words  of  Mr.  Wilson's  apply  to 
his  own  life  as  a  statesman!   Devoted  at  all  times 
to  the  cause  of  justice  and  righteousness,  he  fell, 
a  physically  broken-down  man,  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
great  ideal  of  world  peace.   The  crisis  which  he 
had  to  face  was,  in  its  moral  and  physical  aspects, 
perhaps  the  greatest  that  civilization  has  ever  con- 
fronted, but  he  has  passed  into  eternity  before  his 
work  in  meeting  it,  can  be  fully  measured. 

Destiny  brought  the  figure  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
into  such  prominence  that  he  became  in  his  day,  the 
most  discussed,  most  interesting  and  most  arresting 
personality  in  the  world.   Circumstances  militated 
to  make  him  a  director  of  the  affairs  of  not  only 
his  own  country  but  of  all  nations.   And,  like  all 
great  men,  Mr.  Wilson  had  a  host  of  critics  as  well 
as  admirers,  between  whom  the  line  of  cleavage  was 
very  sharply  drawn.   By  his  admirers  he  was  idolized, 
set  on  a  pedestal  as  one  of  the  immortals,  in  close 
companionship  with  Washington,  Lincoln  and  Roosevelt, 
While  his  critics  denounced  him  as  insincere,  self- 
seeking,  incompetent,  an  autocrat  who  thought  only 
of  his  own  advancement  as  an  ultimate  goal.   It 
will  be  the  problem  of  history  to  say  which  side 
judged  rightly. 

With  the  death  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the  time  has 
come  when  we  may  arrive  at  a  simple  impression  of 
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him,  detached  from  all  undue-  praise  or  criticinr; 
when  we  may  know  the  man  as  he  wae  known  by  his 
fr lands  and  intimates.   Abou-;  lam  there  is  much 
less  mystery  than  we  imagine,   n'oodrow  Wilson  hand- 
led great  crises,  it  is  true,  but  he  was  human;  he 
can  be  understood. 

Although  Mr.  Wilson  was  born  in  Virginia  and 
was,  by  education,  throughly  American,  he  had  many 
characteristics  which  can  be  credited  to  his 
Scottish  ancestry.   He  was  sensitive,  high-spirited 
and  religious,  yet  possessed  of  a  shrewd  practical- 
ity*, as  well.   The  two  most  interesting  pictures  of 
his  more  intimate  life  are  those  of  Wilson,   the 
author,  and  Wilson  the  man,  kindly  and  sympathetic, 
struggling  against  his  natural  reserve,  which  made 
him  appear  cold  and  unfeeling. 

As  a  writer  Wilson  has  been  considered  a 
master  of  English  style.   His  grace  in  the  use  of 
English,  his  gift  of  phrase -ma-king,  set  him  apart 
on  a  plane  of  his  own.   His  state  papers  as  well  as 
his  public  addresses  are  models  of  clear  and  art- 
istic expression.   Indeed,  when,  during  the  Con- 
ference at  Paris,  he  pleaded  for  his  peace  progra,m, 
he  astonished  the  ablest  men  in  Europe  by  h:s  re- 
markable power  of  oratory  and  his  ability  to  grasp 
instantly,  the  most  abstract  problems. 

Yet  he  always  appealed  to  the  intellect  and 
not  to  the  emotions.   The  general  public  was  not 
privileged  to  see  the  more  human  side  of  his  nature., 
and  his  car:  eer  was  marked  by  few  df  those  warm 
lights  which  strike  the  popular  fancy. 

But  warmth,  feeling,  imagination  -  these  were 
not  lacking  in  Mr.  Wilson,  as  many  of  his  friend3 
can  testify.   They  were  an  essential  part  of  the 
great  man's  nature,  but  were  revealed  only  to  thos^ 
favored  ones,  his  personal  friends,  to  whom  he 
could  express  his  feelings.   In  an  intimate  pen 
picture  of  Mr .  Wilson,  dra.wn  by  himself,  before  the 
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"cticnal  Press   Club    in  "Washington r we  have  possibly 
the   key  to   his  entire   policy  toward  his  people: 
"T."/"hen  I    think  of   the   number   of  men,  "   he   said,    "who 
\re   looking  to  me    as    the  representative   of   a  p?,rty, 
<vitn  the   hope  for    ill   varieties   of   salvage   from  the 
things   they  are   struggling   rnth   in  the  midst    of   it,, 
it   makes  me   tremble.      It  makes  me   tremble   with  a 
sense   of  my  own  inadequacy  and  weakness,    and  if    I 
seem  circumspect,    it    is  because   I    am  so   diligently 
trying  not   to  raalce    any  colossal  blunders. 

Cecilia  McLoughlin 


MISSION   DAY. 


7t 


he  Stella  liar  is  Circle  is  striving  to  make 
Mission  Day  the  acme  of  its  activities  during  the 
year.   This  can  be  accomplished  only  with  the 
heartiest  cooperation  of  all  the  girls.  'Perhaps 
you  will  ask  how  one  can  show  that  she  is  willing 
to  help.   She  may  contribute  candy,  cake  and  dainty 
little  articles  all  of  which  will  make  this  a  gala 
fete  for  the  Missions.  She  may  also  help  by  saving 
her  pennies  to  spend  at  the  bazaar.   YOUR  assist- 
ance is  needed.   Will  you  fail  us?   Begin  now  to 
make  your  donations.   Watch  the  Circle's  bulletin 
and  posters  for  reports  of  progress. 


Ruth  Lavin 


LORIA. 
THE  POETRY  OF  ALFRED  NO YES 


tremendous  enthusiasm  for  poetry  seems 
to  be  the  index  to  the  whole  character  ana  work  of 
Alfred  Noyes.   He  appears  to  have  felt  that  the  per- 
son to  .vhora  the  writing  of  vers 3  is  only  incidental 
will  be  inclined  to  give  mji  e  glimpses  and  phases 
of  life,  rather  than  broad  conceptions  and  fundamen- 
tal meanings;   ideals  to  that  person  would  be  some- 
thing only  to  be  occasionally  admired,  not  consist- 
ently followed.    Noyes  believed  with  Shelley  that 
"Poets  not  otherwise  than  philosophers,  painters, 
sculptors  and  musicians,  are,  in  one  sense,  the 
creators,  and  in  another  the  creations  of  their  age. 
One  critic  has  summed  him  up  in  this  manner:   "Mr. 
Noyes  is  thoroughly  in  love  with  life.   He  is  pro- 
ductive because  he  is  healthy;  and  he  is  various 
because  he  is  so  capable  of  being  interested  in  a 
number  of  things.   His  healthiness  of  spirit  is  a 
boon  for  which  to  thank  the  gods.   Nothing  is  the 
matter  with  his  body  or  soul.   In  this  age  of  morbid 
introspection,  he  never  looks'  upon  himself  to  curse 
his  fate.   He  never  whines  cr  whimpers:   his  sad- 
ness is  the  deep,  great  oadness  of  a  happy  man.  He 
religiously  believes  in  being  happy;   and  hie  tri- 
umph of  youthfulness  is  a  glorious  challenge  to 
the  sort  of  people  who  are  forever  saying,  'Ah! 
but  wait  till  you  have  suffered, !   His  sense  of 
tragedy  is  not  morbid  and  lachrymose  but  vigorous 
and  terrible.   After  all  the  moanings  and  the  cater - 
waulings  of  the  sorry  little  singers,  we  have  found 
at  last  a  poet  to  whom  the  world  is  not  a  twilight 
vale  of  tears,  but  a  valley  shimmering  all  dewy  to 
the  dawn,  with  a  lark's  song  over  it."   "His  poems 
breathe  the  air  of  freedom  and  vision, -eternal 
things  that  are  yet  to  come.   Over  them  Nature 

15 
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flings  her  panoply  of  light  and  shade,  dawn  and 
twilight j  sun,  moon  and  stars.  They  are  ' master  - 
mariners'  -  theirs  is  the  mystery,  the  marvel,  the 
mighty  presence  of  the  unchanging  sea. " 

Having  this  buoyancy  of  spirit,  Noyes  is  at 
his  best  in  the  imaginative  lyric  and  in  free  nar- 
rative. "The  lyrics  have  an  inimitable  singing 
quality,  they  have  an  indefinable  charm;  they  are 
developments  of  emotional  impulses."   Through  his 
various  volumes  are  scattered  many  lyrics.   One, 
that  of  the  mariners,  sung  in  "Drake"  to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  the  sea  voyage,  is  particularly 
lovely: 

"When  old  winter,  creeping  nigh, 

Sprinkles  raven  hair  with  white, 
Dims  the  brightly  glancing  eye, 

Laughs  away  the  dancing  light, 
Roses  may  forget  their  sun, 

Lilies  may  forget  their  dew, 
Beauties  perish,  one  by  one, 
Let  not  love  go,  too." 

For  his  narrative  poems  he  generally  draws 
subjects  out  of  the  past,  because  they  can  be  vest- 
ed with  the  flavor  of  older  romance  and  because 
they  usually  give  a  certain  amount  of  free  play 
to  the  ideals.  He  loves  to  throw  a  glamor  over 
the  things  he  has  to  depict.  Of  Edinburgh  he 
wrote: 

"City  of  mist  and  rain  and  blown  gray  spaces, 

Dashed  with  wild  wet  color  and  gleam  of  tears, 
Dreaming  in  Holyrood-Halls  of  the  passionate 

faces 
Lifted  to  one  Queen* s  face  that  has  conquered 

the  years, 
Are  not  the  halls  of  thy  memory  haunted  places?" 
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IS  THE  U.  A.  RULED  BY  MOB  VIOLENCE? 


he  .vorld  and  its  problems  concern  us  but 


indirectly  -  we'j  in  our  turn,  are  confronted  by  what 
threatens  to  become  a  menace.   The  U.  A.  is  undoubt- 
edly the  college  organisation,  representing  the 
student  body  as  a  //hole  and  aiming  to  further  the 
interests  of  that  body  judiciously.   However  it  falls 
far  short  of  its  aim, 

U.  .'.  meetings  folio,;  in  regular  succession 
but  are  the  real  interests  of  the  student  body  ad- 
vanced?  Decidedly  nol!   In  vain  the  attempted 
maintenance  of  order!   The  student  body  assumes 
that  its  ple.asure  is  superior  to  the  consideration 
of  scholastic  problems.   When  an  important  measure 
is  put  forward,  it  arouses  the  interest  of  not  more 
than  ten  members  of  the  college.   Of  course,  the 
required  two  thirds  vote  passes  the  measure;  but 
the  point  is:   do  the  girls  consider  the  question 
from  all  angles,  or  better  still,  do  the  girls 
know  what  the  question  is?   Nine  times  out  of  ten 
they  give  their  support  to  a  measure  merely  because 
it  was  proposed  by  a"  friend,  or  more  often,  because 
they  were  too  apathetic  to  question  its  merits.   If 
student  rule  is  to  be  executed  by  a  group  of  thought- 
less, indolent  girls,  who  attend  meetings  perfunct- 
orily, may  the  Lord  provide  for  che  future  of  the 
college: 


Margaret  Lynch 
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DRAMATIC  CLASS  MAKES  ITS  BOW  TO  S.J.C« 

4 
j  itii  the  opening  of  the  class  m  Dramatic 

Art  this  semester,  another  one  of  our  dreams  for 
"the  finest  college  in  the  world"  has  begun  to  he 
realized.   Plans  have  been  made  each  year,  and  each 
year  hopes  have  been  cherished  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  real,  working  dramatic  society  would  at 
last  be  effected.   But  heretofore,  something  has 
always  stood  in  the  way.   The  be g inning  of  this 
semester,  was,  we  felt,  a  fitting  time  to  put  our 
plans  inco  action.   Under  the  direction  of  the  oral 
English  department,  the  longed-for  start  has  at 
last  been  made  and  promises  to  be  successful. 

The  working  plan  is  simple,  yet  definitely 
organized.   To  obviate  the  disadvantages  of  amer* 
dramatic  club  or  society,  there  has  been  established 
a  course  in  dramatics,  offering  t;/o  points  a  year 
to  all  students  who  accomplish  the  prescribed  amount 
of  actual  dramatic  .vork  demanded  by  the  director  of 
the  course.   Each  class  hour  must  be  supplemented 
by  t.vo  hours  of  outside  .vork  each  week  among  the 
students  themselves.   The  class  meets  every  Tuesday 
morning.,  first  period,  during  which  time,  dramatic 
work  :s  rehearsed  and  received  criticism  and  com- 
ment from  the  coach.   The  work  is  graded  and  marked 
as  in  other  courses,  and  any  student  fulfilling 
more  than  the  minimum  of  required  work,  may  select 
her  highest  marks  for  the  final  term  rating. 

The  dramatic  work  to  be  done  this  year,  con- 
sists in  the  presenting  of  a  number  of  short,  one- 
act  plays,  of  which  some  now  under  way  are:   "The 
Maker  of  Dreams, "   "Spreading  the  News, "  and  "The 
Florist's  Shop.."  With  the  added  convenience  af- 
forded by  the  new  auditorium,  *ve  expect  to  present* 
Some  of  our  work  to  the  college  in  the  very  near 
future.   The  biggest  piece  of  .vork  scheduled  for 


the  dramatic  olass   however,    is   the  presenting  of 

the   commencement  play,    whicn,    this    year,    .vili   be 
Shakespeare's   "Tempest11,     He    :l,rz   tc  say.,    we  eh 

have   tc   solicit    lid    .ni  cooper  at  ion  in    this     . 
from    among   all   the   students    in   the  college, 
shall  have    to  begin   within  a  very  short   time   to 
read  and  cast   the  play,    the  success   of   which   will 
be  proportional    to   the    interest  manifested  by  the 
stuient  body. 


MY     LADY'S     ODOVES. 

"Which   do   you  prefer,    UQzhvxl      Don't   you   think 
these   long   white  gloves   cf  so' ft   kid  are    just   the 
thin':   for   me?      But   then,    I   lo- e   the    jaunty  little 
gauntlets   with  their    gay,    reel   iringe.      Oh,    I    think 
IT11   tike  both  pairs."      Thus,    the   important  question 
is   decided;    the  gloves    are  ordered  and  are   sent   hone. 

But  buying  dainty  hand-wear   could  not    always  be 
dcn~   so   easily.     There  was   a  time    when  gloves   were 
tediously  made  by  hand,    and   when  one   could  not    enter 
a  luxurious   shop   to  purchase    ?   beautiful  pair    of 
gloves   exactly  suited  tc   one!cs   tacts  and  pocketbook, 
But,    then,    you  could  have  them  exquisitely  embroid- 
ered  in   a  delicate   tracery  of   geld  and  silvor,    or 
studded  with  circlets   of   precious   stones,      V.'hy,    if 
ycu  -were   of   the  nobility,    you  could  have   them  adorned 
with  an  original  design,    possessed  by  you  alone, 
Delightful,    wasn't   it? 

Indeed,  in  tne  olden  days  gloves  played  a  most 
important  role  in  my  lady's  life.  She  was  allowed 
a  certain  am  our.  t  of    r  glove  -v.  o^.y-    just  re 

allowed   "pin-money"    a,t    the  present    day,      Yuould  two 
or   three   pairs   satisfy  hjr?      Ce:  t airly  nee,      X:hy 
Queen  Eli  z'-beah.    who    ffats   most  proud   ol   her    slim 
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pretty  hands,    na&  a  hunirei  pairs   cf  gloves!      She 
loved  hand-woa?   cf  sheer   silk  or   soft   leather,    em- 
broidered in  gorgeous   colors   or   resplendent   with 
sparkling    jewels.      Imagine  wearing  gloves   trimmed 
with  numerous   little   gold  buttons   and  deliciously 
per  fumed I 

Moreover }    in   those  days   of   "merrie"   En0land, 
lovers   exchanged  gloves   instead  of  rings.      Thus, 
a  knight  riding  forth  to  battle   wore  his    sweet- 
heart's  glove  fluttering  from  his   helmet.      But 
ladies   were   as  fickle   then  as   we   are  now.      And  so, 
when  she   discarded  her   lover,    the   dear    little  maid 
gave  him  back  his   glove.      They  called   it    "giving 
him   the  mitten . " 

But    in  these   days   of   the    "frat"  pin  and  the 
diamond  ring,    gloves   are  no  longer   considered  ro- 
mantic.     They  have  become   a  mere   commercial   product 
and   are   manufactured  by  the    thousands.      But   who  will 
say   that   they  have   lost   their   beauty  or   their   use- 
fulness? f  ^. 
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Oil      BEING      viAh  i  Deft  ATE 


__  her  e   is   a  t  yp  e   o f  :  ri -f.  v i du al ,    e v  i  de  n  1 1  y 
nee e s s  cr 3r   to   our   nuin  or  o*e c  3 1  lcL    \ c. :..    . :..-.  c  s   humor  ■:■  jh 
levels  of  society,    who  1b   tarn":    "    to  every  nouee- 
wide;   namely,    the   house-to- house   salesman,      V/hecher 
he   is   selling  books,    laces.,    or    vacuum  cleaners,    he 
uses   the   same  method  to  ccr.vinre   the    "lady  of  the 
house"   that  his  "book   or   hie   vai-cum  cleaner    is   es- 
sential  to   her   well-being,      U.his  method   is,    first, 
to   impress  upon  her   the   advantages  which  she    .'/ill  re- 
ceive  from  the   reticle,    afid  having  persuaded  her  of 
these,    to   explain   the   means  by   which  she   may  obtain  it. 
More  often   than  not,    the   good  housewife   does   not  make 
the  purchase,   but   this    is  not    dec   to  failure   of  the 
salosm?.nfs   arguments.      It   is  because  she   is   averse 
to   this  method  of   trading.      Bui   are   the   Salesman's 
efforts   lost?      No;    he   teachoi   us   one  way  to  present 
an  argument;     first,    to  give   the    advantages   of  pos- 
sessing the    article,    and  then   the   means   of  obtain- 
ing  it. 

However,    it   is   not   an   article   of  any   description 
which  we   now  offer  for    your   acceptance   or    rejection; 
it   is   a  thing    ibstract,    a  tiait    of   character  ^    in  short, 
the  quality  of  cons i deration*      Do  you  pcesess   this 
very  valuable   ajseb?      3c   you  compel  othery    to  love 
you  because   of  your    3.1  truism     or    ace   you   vainly  and 
frantically  devising  means    tc      cia     and   then   to  .a  ■ 
tair   the    admii  it  ion  ol    your     issociatesV     The  respect, 
admiration,    friendship     and   even  love  of  our   fellow- 
men  is    cr.e   object   of  all  cur  -relationships,     Whenever 
we   are    in   company    ..  ith  others,    our   aim  is    to   appear 
at   our   best;    to  create   a  favorable    impression,      V,7e 
wish  approval,      i7e    .v's'n  car    associate   to  say   of  us 
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Shat  .73  are  his  friends ,    that  we  are  considerate. 
Ho  .v  mac h  that  wor  i  con  ve ys ;.   Cons i  ie r  at  i on  br  i n ge 
to  ths  ?tr>nd  such  qualities  as  t hough tfulness,  carej 
and  uooi  beautiful  of  all,,  kindness.  Besides  gain- 
ing friendships ,  moreover t    we  are  male  happier  in 
ourselves  by  possessing  dispositions  which  breathe 
harmony  instead  of  discord. 

And  hovv  shall  we  ;;;ive  evidence  of  a  considerate 
nature?   In  hundreds  of  little  .vays  that  offer  them- 
selves at  every  step  of  the  way.  fie   can  refrain 
from  saying  the  word  with  which  we  hope  to  amuse, 
but  at  the  expense  of  wounding  the  sensitive  person. 
Or  je  can  have  a  cheery  word  for  every  one  we  meet. 
We  can  perform  some  little  favor,  which,  small  in 
itself,  is  greatly  appreciated  by  him  for  whom  we 
■  do  it.   We  can  for  see  some  little  act  which  will 
make  life  easier  for  another,   There  is  an  infinite 
number  of  ways  in  which  we  can  reflect  the  attribute 
of  consideration*   Finally,  when  kindness  has  become 
a  habit,  it  will  emanate  from  our  very  being,  from 
our  eyes,  and  from  our  speech.   And  we  can  say  that 
we  have  made  use  not  only  of  the  big  things,  but 
of  those  little  things  which  count, ^in  our  effort 
to  become  a  success  in  life  and  an  asset  to  society. 
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LOR I A' S  COVER  DESIGN  COMPETITION. 


& 


ave   you  ever   thought   about   Loria's   cover 
design?     The  present   one   is   temporary,    to  be   super - 
eeded  by  a'  new  permanent   cover    In   the   June  Commence- 
ment number.      Some  girl   nor/   in  the   college   is   to 
have   the  privilege  of  seeing   in  print   her   own  cher- 
ished conception  of  the   ideal   cover    design  for    Loria. 
Who  will  be   the   talented  artist  to  win  the  honor   of 
creating  loria1 s   permanent  cover? 

To  encourage    interest  and  to  show  appreciation 
of  artistic   offerings  for    this  purpose,    Loria  has 
offered  a  prize   of   ten  dollars   to   the   student  who 
shall  submit   the  best  original   cover    Design  for   this 
magazine  by  May  1st,      Surely  this  prize   is  an  added 
incentive   if   any  be  needed,    to  everyone's  best   effort. 
If   you  have   artistic   talent  get   to  -work.      You  may   win 
$10  and  fame! 


HOCKEY. 


Ipf 

""¥  :--|beiieve  that  hockey  is  the  ideal  sport 


for  2,-irTsj  "  said  Miss  Mildred  Calhoun,  Athletic 
director  of  St,  Jospph's  College,  to  a  represent- 
ative oi  "Lot*  2  a".   The  interview  was  sought  because 
of  the  widespread  interest  throughout  the  college 
in  hockey,  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  permit  has 
bean  secured  for  the  use  of  the  hockey  field  in 
Prcspee.  Park. 

In  eon  blasting  hockey  with  basket-ball, which 
has  been  the  chief  athletic  activity  of  the  college 
up  to  this  tine.  Miss  Calhoun  declared  that  hockey 
is  more  beneficial  physically,  since  it  is  played 
out  of  doors   Another  advantage,  she  pointed  out 
is  the  f ao t  that  since  eleven  girls  play  on  a  team, 
hookey  utilises  the  entire  squad,  thus  giving  every 
girl  a  chanca  to  play.   She  also  stated  that  hockey 
is  of  mere  value  to  the  player,  because  it  demands 
individual  skill  as  well  as  team-work.   In  basket- 
pall,  a.  weak  player. may  Ti^et  by",  playing  on  a  good 
Jjeam,  but  in  heciey  it  is  necessary  that  each  play- 
er have  skill  with  both  stick  and  ball. 

It)   connect  ion  w-ith  this  skill,  Miss  Calhoun 
tcld  us  of  the  great  advance  made  in  hockey  during  , 
the  past  two  years.   Th«  credit  for  this,  she  says, 
is  largely  due  to  eleven  English  hockey  coaches  who 
have  been  sent  over  here  to  teach  English  "skills" 
to  the  various  hockey  teams  throughout  our  country. 
As  a  result  of  this  coaching,  out  of  the  crude 
hockey  game  of  a  fe.7  years  ago,  there  has  been 
evolved  the  scientific  game  of  today.   This  progress 
in  the  sport  has  increased  its  popularity  to  a  great 
extent,  band  now  net  only  Colleges  and  Clubs  are  play- 
ing, but  national  and  intern  rational  games  are  being 
played. 
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Miss  Calhoun  was  unable  to  tell  us  just  what 

days  hockey  practice  will  take  place,  as  this  matter 
must  be  arranged  with  the  .Park  Commissioner.  Ho.v- 
ever,  she  said  that  she  expected  a  large  squad  to 
report  for  practice. 

In  concluding  the  inter  vie.  v,  she  expressed  her 
belief  that  in  a  few  years  hockey  will  become  more 
popular  than  bisket-ball,  in  tho  college. 

We  feel  sure  thit  the  athletes  of  St,  Joseph's 
who  report  for  hockey  practice,,  will  soon  master 
all  the  skills  of  the  game.   Miss  Calhoun  is  one 
of  the  most  competent,  American  hockey  coaches. 
She  played  on  Savage  varsity  team, and  was  chosen 
for  a  place  on  the  New  York  City  team,  which  played 
in  Philadelphia  this  fall,  against  other  American 
City  teams  and  one  English  team. 

The  Athletic  A  ssociation  is  confident  that, 
under  such  skillful  coaching,  the  college  will  soon 
be  represented  by  a  team  ready  to  rival  any  in  the 
city.   It  is  looking  forward  with  enthusiasm  to 
the  addition  of  this  sport  to  the  year§s  program, 


Ahce  THC  G-rerye, 


A  --'ORD  TO  THE  'VISE. 
Father  Dillon  has  recommended  to  the  Juniors 
the  perusal  of  John  Burroughs'  Natural  History  - 
in  sixteen  volumes. 
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BASKElBALt.  GAMES. 

Cjur   Varsity    team  earned  a  high  rank   among  the 
leading  sextets   of   the   various   colleges    in  New  York. 
The   season  opened  with  a  brilliant  victory  over 
Mount   St.   Mary's   at  Plainfield,    New  Jersey,    with  a 
score   of    ^J>  -  24. 

Some   weeks  later,    true   college  spirit   was 
evidenced   in  the  large  number   of   undergraduates 
that   spurred  us   on  through  thick  and  thin  in  the 
game   which  resulted   in  our   first   defeat.      This   was 
the   encounter   with  Adelphi   when   the   score  was  40-17. 

After   many  thrilling  adventures  on   "terra  et 
aqua",    sre   finally  reached  St.    Elizabeth's   in   Jersey, 
where  we  were  met  by  a  reception  committee.      The 
onlookers,    during  the   course   of   the   game   were 
amazed  at   the  marvelous  pass-work   of  our  players. 
This  partly  accounted  for   the  final   score   of  21-19 
in  our    favor . 

The   game   .vhich  followed  the  memorable   St. 
Elizabeth*^   one  was   that  with  New  Rochelle  Alumnae. 

Here,    again,    cur   girls  added  to   the  college 
laurels  by  winning  with  the   decisive  score   of  46-6. 

But,    as  they  say,    into  every  life  seme    a;lcom 
must  come.      In  the  return  game  with  Adelphi,    our 
neighbors,    cur  winning  streak  was    interrupted.    To 
our   rivals'    astcnishment   our   team  piled  up   a  score 
of  17  against   thjir   S  in  the  first  half.        Un- 
fortunately,   we   did  net  emerge   victorious,    but  by 
ill-fortune,    almost   tied  the  score  by  a  defeat  of 
25-22.      Again  with  Ilanhattanville   we  met   defeat 
with  a  score   of  26-3.S. 

It   is    impossible   to  state    just  who  was    the 
outstanding  heroine.      Every  one   did  her  best   and, 
supported  by  loyal  rooters,    helped  in  the  making  of 
our   team.      The   for  weirds    wore  wizards;   the   guards, 

at 
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marvels;    the   center,    a  bulwark;    the   siae-center,    a 
fl-sh       Throughout   the   u  of   these   contests,    our 

spirits   ;;ere   kept  high  by  the  enoouragine   .vords   of 
our    coach  as   well   as   those   of  our    own  captain. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  games  in  which  we 
are  soon  to  take  part,  ire  shall  have  as  much  success 
as   we   have   had  thus   far. 

Here's    to   our   Varsity; 

Cecilia  kcLougnliai 


BASKETBALL      SCORES, 


1.      December   1^ 
Mt.    St.    Mary's 
Varsity 


At      Hone 


2>+ 


2.  December    20 
Adelphi 
Varsity 

3.  January  12 
St.    Elizabeth's 
Varsity 


A  jay 


i+0 
17 


At  Morris  town 

19 
21 


4-.   January  19       At  Heme 
New  Rochelle  Alumnae        o 
Varsity  46 


5.   Fdtauary     7 

Adelphi 
Vcr  -  vty 

b.    b'et:^-u?.ry   1"> 
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CLASS    ATHLETICS, 


VMle   our    Varsity   team  was   gaining   honors    for 
our    Alma  Mater  ^    the   various  class    teams   were  not    in- 


dole n- 


In  the  class   rivalry  the   sophomore    team  brought 
iauoh  esteem   to    the    class   of    T26  by  opening  the  sea- 
son  ^i.h  a   victory  over   the   Seniors  by  a  score   of 
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Again,    in   the    clash  between  Freshman  Sophomore 
teams,    the   Sophs   once  more    #ere   the   victors.      The 
score  aras   5  3  -  S. 

These   -.ere    the   only  games   thus    far    this   sea- 
son,      Sinoe.   they  have  proved  successful,    we  basket- 
b?,?l   fans   hope    that   there   will  be   a  great  many 
more   of  tlierri    'go   stimulate   athleticftenthusiasm 
ong  our    urder"  graduates  ♦ 


a  vr; 
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SCOUTING. 


Val.h  each  succeeding  year,  the  realization 
that  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  adolescent 
child  have  found  their  best  results  in  the  Scout 
program,  has  brought  more  and  more  numbers  of  col- 
legians into  this  field  of  activity.   St.  Joseph's 
has  not  been  remiss  in  supplying  several  of  the 
Brooklyn  troops  ,vith  captains  and  lieutananta.  So 
many  S.  J.  C.  girls  have  enthusiastically  entered 
the  movement,  th:it  the  Brooklyn  unit  has  reserved 
a  special  program  for  those  troops  captained  by 
our  "  gr  ads .  " 

Upon  the  formal  opening  of  the  Brooklyn  head- 
quarters in  Prospect  Park  West;  Miss  La.wlor,  the 
field  secretary  of  Brooklyn,  has  inaugurated  several 
charming  plans.   The  one  .vhich  is  most  pertinent 
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%o   St.    Joseph1 s   collegians,    is   a  pageant   to  be   given 
by  those    troops    .vith  S.    J.    C.    captains.      During   the 
month  of  March     -   the   specific   diy  has   not  been   de- 
signated-    the  pigeant,    the   spirit  of  Girlhood, 
//ill  be  presented  by  them.      Several   of   the   alumnae, 
among   .vhom   ire   the  Misses   Agnes   Connolly.   Rosar.cn.i 
Thompson,    Dorothy  ''fillmann,    Margaret   Lennon,    Ida 
O'Connor    and  Rosalind  11feiden,    have  been  chcsen   ..3 
participants   in  the  stirring  representation.   Among 
the   lieutenants    //ho  have   offer ea  their    humble  ser- 
vices  are    the  Hisses   St.    John,    Lavin,    McCaffrey, 
Manning,    and  Rick.      Since    the   chief  players   in   the 
pageant   //ere   St.    Joseph  students,    i;c    is   hoped  that 
the  present   Under  graduates    //ill  ,_.ive    their   support 
to  make    this    "side   issue"    of   St.    Joseph's   a  success. 

The   field  secretary    cf   Brockl    .        .  _-    ..iso   - 
another  project   in  vie./  for    several   //eeks   -  a  pro- 
ject   .vhich  demands   the   immediate    interest   of   our 
students.      There   has   arisen  an  excellent    opportunity 
fo   add  another   troop   to   the   S.    J.    C.    list,    perchance 
in   time   for    the   pageant.      A   short   time   ago,    this 
troop,    .vhich  meets   in  the   college  ^ym,    v/as   deprived 
of   the   services   of    its   captain  and,    therefore,    is 
in   great  need  of   either    an  acting  paptai^or   a  second 
lieutenant.      Upon  Miss   Lav/lor  *  s    suggestion,    this 
office  has  been  reserved  for    an  S.    J.    C.     :arl.    '.Vith 
the   hearty  co-operation   of    the    college,    the  plans    for 
S.    J.    G.    scouts    .'/ill  not   have  been  formed  in  vain. 
T/ho   is    anxious    to  preserve    the   college1  s   fine  re- 
putation  in  scouting   circles,    b*    aiding   this   scout; 
troop? 
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SAYINGS    OF   THE   GREAT. 


Plutarch   -I    am  sorry   that    I   have   no  more   lives    to 

give    to  my  country." 
Samson   -   I'm  strong  for   you,    kid. 
Jonah  -  You   can't  keep   a  good  man  down. 
Cleopatra  -   You're   an  easy  Mark  Antony. 
David  -  The  bigger    they   are   the  harder   they  fall. 
Helen  of   Troy  *■  So   this    is  Paris. 
Columbus   -   I    don't   know  where    I'm   going,    but    I'm 

on  my  way. 
Nero   -  Keep   the   home   fires  burning. 
Solomon  -  I   love   the    ladies. 
Noah  -   It   floats. 

Methuselah   -  The   first  hundred  years   are   the   hard- 
est. 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  Sir   Walter  Raleigh  -  Keep  your 
shirt   on. 


A   dinner   was  recently  given   in   a  room  the  walls 
of   which  were    adorned  with  many  beautiful  paintings 
of   lovely  vvomen.      Among   the   after-dinner   speakers 
;;as    a   .veil  known  college   professor ,    who  wished  to 
compliment    the   ladies  present.      Designating    the 
paintings    .vith   a  sweeping  gesture,    he   said,    "What 
need   is   there   of  all   these  painted  beauties   on   the 
.vails   when    are   have   so   many  of   them    arith  us    at    this 
table? 
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Sweet  Young  Thing:      ''Oh,    Fr^fessorj    I-ve  en- 
joyed youi    course   imi/iensely,    ana  I   .    it   to  - 

you  for   all    I  have   gotten   dm:    yf   vt.;i 

Professor:       "It's   nou:.,:.ib   ax   ail,    Ins-:  &mc 
nothing  at   all. " 


.Too   Ambitious. 

"7/hy  did  Cynthia  flunfc  English  Composi tion?  :' 

"Spent  too  much  time  reading  success  sionies," 


Still  Green 

"Young  lady  I      You  are    t ;;;,_. ty  minutes   late  again. 
Don't   you  know  what  time  we   aiart   to  work  here?" 

"Nope,    they're  always  at   it  when  I  get  here." 


Prof.,    "Has   anyone  else   a  cuestion?" 
Sleepy  One,    "Yes,    what    oi./ia   is   it?" 


Ann,  "I  wonder  if  Professor  Kidder  meant 
anything  by  it . " 

Nan,  "By  what?" 

Ann,  "He  advertised  a  lecture  on  "Fools" 
and,  .?hen  I  bought  a  ticket  it  was  marked  ? Admit 
one*  .  " 

It  is  said  that  Demosthenes  used  to'  go  to  the 
seashore  to  practise  his  speeches  and  tried  to  drown 
out  the  noise  of  the  waves  with  his  voice.   However 
he  had  nothing  on  the  Apologetics  classes  held  in 
the  Freshman  room. 
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IN      REBUTTAL. 


Uy   class   mates   seem   to  be    afraid 
I'm   going   to— be    an   old  maid,,  • 


'!-,  a 


sans   style,    wi  ill   ivatery  eyes, 
Ancn_a"l    that   flapper dom   decries, 
T^ifcli  square-toed,  shoes   and  mannish  hat   - 
Ana   thi  s  because    I    like   our    cat. 
So    if   you'd  know  the  reason  why 


'1  ti, 


I    like   cats j    I'm  going   to    try 
prove   to   you   that  cats  possess 
lot   of    traits   folks   can't   confess 


In 

H  2  3 , 

v  , .     . 

T 

I.       Jt" 

Son, 
i  i  •'■  * 
IV  or' 
A"  id 
TLa 


i  ten  sit   and  stroke   his    fur 
Je    to   the  rhythm   of  his  purr 
studies   seem   to   glide  along 
tunc   with  his  contented  song. 
£    never   said  a  catty   thing; 
wcrl  of  his   has    left   a  sting; 
low  he  never    told  a  lie 
•    ctfcox    pussy   to   decry* 
-I    iio-ver   criticize   your   clothes, 
borrow  powder    for   his   nose,. 
ho '11  not   copy   your  new  hat, - 
;'s   why  I   like    our   college    cat. 
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"DANKEROUS      KEPAV/I .  ■ 


The 
animal  k 
of  C^ntr 
discuss i 
structur 

Thi 
ject   of 
of   tv/o  N 

Sai 
tho  Zalc 
animal. 


scent 
rn  as 

Afric 


iiscovery  of   this   str 
t  he   Danker  ous  Kepawi  , 


has    given  ris^ 


nge   looking 
in   tho    jangles 
to  cons  i  x er  ?„ble 


en    iccount   of   its 


r 
no 
al 

on    in  scientific  circles 
al  peculiarities, 

s   rare   specimen   .7is    the    unsuspecting  sub- 
./holly  unjustifiable  ridicule  on   the   part 
cw    York   comedians, 
d   the   dumb   one    to   the    .vise   one:    " Dor:n   at 


ogical  Gardens    today,    I    s. 


ihey  got  a  new 


It's  called  a  Danker cus  Kepa.vi.  " 
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W.    0,    "I  never   heard  of   that  kind  of  animal 
before;  .you  iiiust  be   twisted.      Say  it   ?.gain." 

D.   "0.    (with  great   effort  at  precision),    "Dang- 
gerus  Kepaway. " 

W.    0.    (light  breaking),    "Oh!    You  mean,    'Dang- 
erous  -  Keep   away1 ! " 

D.    0.    "0-0-oh!      No  wonder   he  didn't  come   *vhen 
I   called  himl " 


34 
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LORIA 
THE   CATHOLIC   FEDERATION. 


he   stuients   of   St.    Joseph's   College  have 
every  reason  tc  be   grateful   tc   that   splendid, pro- 
ressive   organization,    the    International  Feieration 
of   Cathclic   Alumnae,    and   in  particular,    to  the 
Brccklyn  Circle.      Brooklyn  Circle    is   compose!  of 
the   alumnae   of    the   Cathclic  schools    of   the  boro 
most    interested  and  active   in  inspiring  and  per- 
petuating a  spirit   of   unity  among   educated  Catholic 
women  and  in  propagating   interest   in  the   cause   of 
Catholic   hi /her    education   in  Brooklyn.      It   is    in 
connection   ,vith  this   latter    activity    that   St. Joseph1  s 
has  reason  to  regard  the    organization  as   one    of    its 
chief  benefactors,    and  to   be   correspondingly   grate- 
ful. 

The  unique   position   of   our    ci liege   as    the   cne 
Catholic    institution  of  higher   learning  for    women 
in  Brccklyn,  has  secured  tc   it  all   the  loyalty,    en- 
couragement,   and  practical  aid   of   the  Feieration, 
always   so   generous    in   its   support.      During  the   last 
season  of   1923-192^,    the  Federation  conducted  for 
the  benefit   of   the  College,    a  series   of  lectures   on 
topics   of  present-day  interest,    ^iven  at  the   college 
by  speakers   of  prominence. 

Our   recent  Library  Drive,    following   the  re- 
organization and  enlargement   of   our    library  facil- 
ities,   ,vith   the   aim  of   securing  ei^ht   thousand 
volumes,    was  -wholeheartedly  supported  by  the  Fed- 
eration,   which,    by  its  pledges   of   assistance,    as- 
sured  the   success   of  our    drive.      In  these   and 
countless   ether   ways   has    the  Federation  shown   its 
kindliness   of   spirit   and  real,    practical   interest 
in  St.    Joseph's. 

Insepar?.bly  connected  in  our   minds   with 
Federation  activities    is  Mrs.    Thomas  MoGcldriok, 
the  Regent   of  Brooklyn  Circle.-    Mrs.   McGcl3ri oil's 
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,iadtio   and  efficient  leadership  is   known  and 
ap : .  en  2  a  f;e  :>.  thr  c u gh out   the  bor  0,    but  her   at t i  tude 
of    *..i  bores  t    and  friendship  and  confidence   in  Brook - 
1  yx i  •'  s   C  itho i io  Co a  1  ege   is  best  k n c vm  w i t hin  0 ur 
college  we.lls.      It   is   she  whc   has   done   so  much  to 
for.iraTi  the   Circle's   activities   in  favor   of  St. 
Joseph t3,  ^tnd  it   is   she  who  on  several  occasions 
ban  renewed,    with  her    inspiring  talks,    our   some- 
t: -..:■£   lagging  undergraduate   interest   in  things. 
tnVj;  muat  concern  us   so  nearly,    as  Catholic  Alurnnae« 

r'e   can  think   of   no  better   way.;- to  show  o"ur 
gratitude   to  Jirs.   McGoldrick  and  her   cc-. workers 
in   this   happily  conceived  organization  than  by 
manifest 3 Eg   1  he   liveliest,  interest   and  enthusiasm 
in   the   Ci-ibliolio  P'ederation,    which   is   so  worthy  of 
the  best   in  interest   and  service   that  an  educated 
Catholic   can  give. 


SP3ING. 

March  has  its  winds  and  frost  and  sleet, 
But  brings  a  "pleasant  thing; 

For  in  this  month  of  stcrms  »ve  greet 
The  opening  days  of  spring. 


The  song  of  robins  in  the  tree, 
The  budding  blossoms  fair, 

The  children5 s  laughter  gay  and  free, 
Bespeak  God's  tender  care. 
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LORIA 
THE      COLLEGE  CHAPEL. 


_J  he   Ions   anticipated  event,    so   eagerly  await- 
ed by  every  student  of  St.    Joseph's   -  the  opening 
and  dedication   of   the   chapel  by  Bishop  Molloy  -  has 
finally  been- realized.     Heretofore,    are  have  always 
felt   th?.t   the   absence   of  a  chapel  was    the   one   flaw 
in  our   College,    but  .now,    we   hold  cur    heads  proudly 
with   the   rest   of    the  Catholic-    colleges,    and  chal- 
lenge  them  to  show  us   that    wnich  they  nave,    and  we 
lack.      True,    their   chapels  tray  be   larger,    tc  ac- 
comodate  the  greater  number    cf   students,    but  there 
is   none   de-arer,    or   more   sacred   to   them,    than  ours 
is    to   the  heart   of   every  St.    Joseph  girl. 

We,    especially,   of   today,    feel  particularly 
proud  of  our   chapel.      7/e  have   watched  its    trans- 
formation from  the  recreation  room  to   the    "House 
of  God"*     Where  formerly  we   danced  and  sang   in  high 
spirits,    are  now  kneel  reverently   in  prayer.      The 
garish  daylight   is  broken  and  mellowed  by   the 
beautiful   stained-glass   windows,    and  the   subdued 
rays   of  the  sun  reflect  softly  the  warm  glow  cf   the 
sanctuary  lamp,    that  silent   sentinel    which  will 
ever  be  for  us   a  constant  reminder  of   the  presence 
of    the  Master.      It    would  be   strange    indeed,    were 
not  Saint   Joseph's  Chapel  mere   venerated  by  us 
than   all   else,    adorned  as  .it    is   with  such  silent, 
yet   eloquent   tributes   from  Alumnae   to   their   Alma 
Mater    and  from   the'  loyal   devotion  of   friends   and 
from   the   living   to   their    dead       The  white  marble 
altar    and  the   beautiful   stained-glass    windows, 
picturing  the  young  saints,    Catherine   of   Alex- 
andria and  Teresa, the  Mystic   of  Carmel,    emblem- 
atic of   theology   and  philosophy,    are   the  nmto, 
everlr.sting  tokens  of   the   love   of  a  -    fox 

daughters   who,    like  us,    ?^a    at   the   very  threshold 
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of  all  that  life  prizes  most. 

There  is  perhaps  no  more  edifying  sight  than 
to  enter  the  chapel  at  any  time  and  see  the  girls 
in  prayer ,  cr  profound  meditation,  unmindful  of 
their  outside  interests,  and  conscious  only  of  the 
Divine  Presence,  which  they  may  now  visit  daily 
in  their  own  College,   Here,  silence  reigns 
supreme.  Rather,  we  should  say  that  silence  per- 
vades the  entire  atmosphere;  we  may  say  with 
Cicero  that  it  speaks.   We  sometimes,  fantastically 
enough,  imagine  that  were  someone  to  suddenly  play 
the  organ  in  the  rear,  the  sound  of  the  music  would 
serve  to  accentuate,  rather  than  "break  the  stillness. 

Possessing  as  it  doos  such  intimacies  as  these, 
it  is  little  wonder  that  the  Chapel  should  be  a  source 
of  inspiration  to  the  Faculty  and  students  of  St* 
Joseph's.  •  As  we  regretfully  take  leave  at  the  con- 
clusion of  our  visit,  we  are  impressed  by  a  certain 
somethiiigi  a  change  in  the  college  spirit,  felt, 
rather  than  perceived,  which  unites  us  mere  closely 
together  and  stirs  our  gratitude  for  the  new  build- 
ing wnich  has  made  possible  for  us  the  institution 
of  ? Our  Chapel. 


JUNIOR  CLASS  DAY. 
The  class  day  for  the  Juniors  this  year  will 
be  on  Tuesday,  April  twenty-ninth* 
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A   RING  AND  THE  RING. 


ammy,  ■   laughed  Mary  Lee    as   she  brushed 
her    fluffy   gay  curls,    "You're    jus'    foolin1    rael" 

"No,    'deed  I'se   not,    chile.      I   sees    'at   tall 
dark  geemen,    surers   fate,    right   here   in  dis   tea- 
cup.     Dere   he    is  now,    chile,    dere   he    is."       And 
mammy  pointed  her   stubby  black  firmer    at   a  partic- 
ularly large   leaf.      "But    jus'    you   look  here,darlin' 
an'    see    'dis   dark  shadow  wat's    " 

Suddenly,    mammy  felt    a,  pair   of   soft    arms   steal- 
ing  around  her.      Then  a  little  palm   ,vas   firmly  closed 
dorm  upon  her   kindly  lips, 

"I'm  not   goin'    to   listen  tc   another    ;;crd, 
mammy.      Of  course,    it   all  sounds   very  nice   an'    in- 
teresting   but,"    and  here,    mammy's    "darlin1    chile" 
wickedly   linked   .in  eye,    "I,    I   ;;ant    tc  be   surprised!" 

Then,    Mary  Lod,    her    hair   all   a  tumble,    im- 
pulsively danced  around  the  room.      Thore   was   nothing 
for   mammy  tc    do  but   to  remove   the   tea-trav. 

After   her    mammy  had  gene,    Mary  Lee   curled  her- 
self up   on   the   couch.      A    wistful   lick   crept    into 
her    eyes.      With  a  girl's    curiosity,    she  wondered 
who    "the  boy"    would  be. 

"He   will  be  like  Gilbert  Hughes, ■    she   murmured. 

As   a  boy,    Gil   had  made   a  deep    impression  upon 
her    young  fancy;    also  upon   that   of   her    gir  l--fr  lend, 
Vivian  Grey.      But  he  had  gone  North  to   school   ten 
years   ago. 

"No,"   Mary   decided     playfully,    "I   will  meet 
my  handsome   lark  tea-  leaf   tonight,    at   Vi  •  s   ball." 

Vi  vi  an  Gr  ey   was  Mar  y '  s   dear  est   chum ,      A.  t 
least,    she  had  be^n  until   she  had  gone    tc  He  .v  Yc.jk 
to  college.      Mary  had  wanted  to  go   with  her    in    just 
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rcrst  way?  but  since  she  was  "all  in  all"  to 
her  "  -  .  r  ia&s",  3he  had  decided  to  remain  at 
I.e..  o    ;.  mother  him. 

,;Preh?.b~i.y,  "  ene  thought,  "if  I  had  gone,  we 
3  ]  c  j T.cf  n .:  v 3X  ha  ve  gi  c wn  ap  ar  t .  " 

But j  then  she  saw  a  picture  ef  her  father  - 
hew  happy  they  had  been  together! *-  and  she  was  glad 
she  h?vd  net  left  him.  What  was  it  her  father  had 
enee  sail?   Oh,  yes:-' 

"Chick j  Vivi?.n  will  be  yeur  friend  just  as 
long  -  and  ne  longer  -  as  it  is  pleasing  to  her." 

How  foolish  it  had  sounded,  then!   It  had 
happened  after  her  only  quarrel  with  Vivian,  which, 
by  the  way,  had  been  about  Gilbert.   Mary,  sobbing 
en  her  dad's  broad,  tweed  shoulder,  had  just  told 
him  her  grievances. 

"See,  here,  Chick,"  he  concluded,  "I  want  you 
to  remember  this.   You  never  know  a  girl  -  whether 
she  is  your  friend  or  not  -  until  you  have  seen  her 
with  a  mutual  boy-friend." 

But  one  quickly  forgets  when  one  is  young  and 
happy. 

Then  Vivian,  amid  tears  and  promises,  had  left 
for  New  York  and  college.   Tc  make  matters  worse, 
she  had  gene  te  Europe  with  her  family  during  the 
four  summers.   At  first,  the  girls  had  correspond- 
ed regularly.   But,  as  time  passed,  their  letters 
became  less  and  less  frequent.  To  tell  the  truth, 
Vivian  was  interested  in  too  many  ether  things  to 
bother  about  Mary.   Perhaps  yeu  will  say,  she  never 
could  have  been  a  true  friend.   But,  hew  many  of  us 
have  even  one  of  these  "true"  friends? 

Vi  had  returned  home  yesterday;  and  tonight 
was  to  be  her  "welcome  back"  dance.   Of  course, 
Mary  was  going.   Although  she  was  joyously  happy 
at  the  delightful  prospect,  she  felt  rather  dif- 
fident about  Vi.   She  had  seemed  so  different  yes- 
terday at  the  station  with  her  trim  little  suit, 
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"just   the   latest   in  Paris"   and  with  her  unnaturally 
rei  lips   and  cheeks. 

As  Mary   was   thus    idling  with  her   thoughts,    she 
heard  the   click,    click   of   high  French  heels   on 
smooth  polished  floors.      Then  Vivian,    herself , called. 

"Oh,    Mary,    I'm  coming   in.      I   know  you   won't 
mind  my  running  up   like   this."     After   she   had  left 
a  smeary  red  spot   on  Mary's  cheek  she   seated  herself 
comfortably.      "Isn't   this    just   like   old  times,    dear- 
est?     How  do   you  like  my  dress?"   she  rambled  on  hur- 
riedly.     "I'm  going  to   wear   a  perfectly  spiff y  one, 
tonight.      And,    Oh,    say  Mary,    to   get   to  the  point   - 
a  turning  point  this   time,   my  dear." 

Here  Vivian  stepped;   moved  her    chair    a  trifle 
closer    so   as   to  see   the   effect   of   her   next   assertion. 

"You  remember   Gilbert  Hughes,    Mary."     Vivian's 
eyes  became   slightly  narrowed  as   she  noticed  the 
pretty  blush  which  mantled  her    friend's   cheeks. 

"Whyj    yes,    I   do,    Vi,  "  replied  Mary,    still 
marveling  at   the  great   change   in  her   friend. 

"Well,  "   Vi   continued,    "he   is    in   town  and,  "she 
stopped  dramatically,    "we  are   engaged!" 

Mary  blanched;   but   then  her   pride  rallied, 
Vivian  was   displaying  a  huge   diamond  ring  and  she 
must  show  some  enthusiasm. 

"How  lovely!"   she   finally  managed  to  say. 

"Yes,    isn't   it?"   Vi   was   still   watching  Mary 
closely.      "Don't  ycu  want  me   to   tell  you  how  it 
happened?"   she   then  queried  fretfully.      "You  see, 
I  met  Gil    in  New  York  and  from  all   appearances  he 
rather   liked  me.      V'ell,    when  he   arrived  in   town 
this  morning,    he   came  right   over    to  see  me.      Then, 
why,"   Vivian  hesitated  a  moment;    then  rushed  on, 
"we   were   so   happy  to  see    each  other    that   why   -   I — 
he— we  got   engaged!" 

After   Vivian  had  gene,    M?.ry,    who   .vas   supposed 
to  be  resting  for    the   evening,    tried  to  calm  her 
excited  nerves.      But   her  mind  revolved  in  a  cvtroJLe. 
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And  the  center  of  that  circle  was  Gilbert.  She 
recalled  ho .7  he  had  looked  on  that  day  ten  long 
years    ago.    sven  ro   the  handsome    turn  of  his    chim. 

"Ho  must   have   changed!"    she  sighed  softly. 
"Ho    always   liked  me   -  at   least    he   said  so.      That 
was   the    very  reason   of  Vi!s   quarrel  with  me,    wasn't 
it?      Oh  leaf!1' 

Miry  soobed  herself   into   a  heart-broken  sleep, 

Buu  .'that    evening   at  Vi's,    Mary,    with  her    honey- 
colored  hair   piled  high  upon  her    shapely  head,    was 
easily   the    "belie    of    the  ball."      And,    as   her  heart 
was   at?n'in£,    she   flirted  recklessly.      She   didn't 
want   to   think.,   but    just   dance,    dance,    dance.      Then 
she   s'aTv   Gil,    with  Vivian  on  his   arm.      How  dark  he 

was1.      How  taJJl      She  must .    But  she  never    finished 

that   thought,    because  he,    leaving  Vivian  abruptly, 
had   "cut    in;'   on  her    dance. 

"You  remember   me,    Mary?      I'm  Gilbert   Hughes," 

Y3G,    Mary  remembered  him, 

"V/eil,  "■  he  want    on  boyishly,    "I'd  know  you 
anywhere.      Do  ycu  know,"  he  pressed  her  hand  softly, 
"I've    thought   of  nobody  but    you   during   these   ten 
years?      How  adorable   you ." 

Another   of  Mary's  admirers   had  interrupted 
him. 

Mary  soon   tired  of  playing  with  hearts,    sc  she 
asked  her   partner    to   leave   her    at   some   open  window. 
As   she   was   standing  there,    Vivian,    dressed   in  a 
beautiful  close-fitting  Paris   gown,    glided  up. 

"Don't   you   feel  well,    dear? "she  murmured. 
Without    waiting  for    an   answer,    she   continued  their 
conversation  of   the   afternoon. 

"Out   engagement    is  still    a  secret.      That   is 
why } "      she   displayed  an  unadorned  finger. 

"Oh,    I  —  I  understand,"  Miry  laughed  mirth- 
lessly. 

Then,    "Hhy,    here's  Gil  new!"   she   exclaimed, 
waving  to  him  gayly. 
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"V'here  have   you  been  keeping  yourself,    you 
little   vamp?      Do   you   know,    young  woman,    that    Pve 
been   searching  everywhere   for    you?" 

Then  he  became  aware  of  Vivian.  She  smiled  at 
him,    a  twisted  smile. 

"This    is   onr    dance,    isn't    it,    Gil? "-nothing 
more.      But   what   could  a  gentleman  do? 

Mary  slipped  out  into  the  garden  rith  its  soft 
fragrant  perfumes.  How  sweet  and  cool  the  air  was! 
How  vivid  the  moon!      If   only  -- —    ', 

Suddenly  she   turned,    standing  poised  in   alarm. 
She   had  distinctly  heard  the  crunch,    crunch  of 
swift  masterful   steps.      Her   heart    jumped.      With 
one   light   step,    she   would  be   hidden  from  view.    But 
to  take   that   step   she   was  physically  unable. 

"Mary,    dearest,"   Gil  breathed  deeply,    "you 
know   that   that   last    dance  wasn't   my  choice;   that 
I   longed  to  dance   it   with  you," 

Mary  turned  slowly  towards   him, 

"It  is  quite  proper,  is  it  not,  to  dance  with 
one's   fiancee?" 

"Why  —  why, "   Gilbert   was   evidently  sparring 
for    time,      "I   don't   understand  you,    Mary." 

She  answered  calmly,  "I  think  it  is  perfectly 
clear.  One  is  naturally  expected  to  know  if  one  is 
engaged,    isn't   one?" 

Brushing  an  imaginary  hair   from  her   eyes,    she 
turned,    evidently  for   flight.      But  Gil  roughly 
seized  her  arm. 

"Mary,"   he  demanded  stupidly,      "are   you  engaged?" 

"No,"  she  flared,  "but  you  are!  And,  ac  you 
don't  seem  to  know  to  whom,  I'll  tell  you.  You  — 
are engaged to Vivian  Grey', " 

"Aha,"  said  Gilbert  irrelevantly;  bnt  v^h'^ut 
releasing  her   arm. 

"You   little  goose,    Maryj      Don't   you  &is.*r<   \ 

love   only  you?      Why,    I've I've  neve?   bjrr.   r-r  ■ 

gaged  to  anyone.      Eut   I'm  going   to  bai"   he  pi c  • 
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claimed  with  a  man's   confidence.    "Little   sweet- 
heart  . " 

It  was  so  easA/  for  Mary  to  believe  him  with 
his  deai-  arms  ready  to  enfold  her.  But  still,  a 
doub'tt  .persisted. 

"Gil,"    she   argued  s.veetly,    "what  about  Vivian's 
ring?" 

"Y/hy why,    dearest 1 1 her    father-." 

The  rest   was   lost;      Mary  understood. 


MISSION  DAY      -     MAY  17th. 


Are    you  deaf   to   the   appeals    of   hundreds    of 
children   in   the   Mission  Fields?      Are   you  ready   to 
help?      Mission  Day  must  be   a  success.      It   is   only 
in  a  small   way  that   we   can  show  cur    appreciation 
fcr   the   great   gift   of   Faith  which  has  been   denied 
those   poor    children.      Come    ::o    the   front  I      You  can 
embroider,    make   fancy  or   plain  articles,    or    come 
to  the  r?ekanduit  Meetings   where   your   suggestions 
will  be   very  gratefully  received. 

The  mode  of  the  activities  has  been  slightly 
changed.  The  classes,  including  the  class  of  3.92*5, 
will  have  charge  of  the  different  booths.  Each 
class  may  cheese  the  table  that  it  wishes  to  work 
upon,  but,  of  course,  the  preference  is  according 
to  rank.  Show  your  class  ana  college  spirit'.  Get 
on  topi 

V/ORKl  V/0RK1  WORK! 

For   May  17th. 
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ANCESTRAL  PETTICOATS. 

fj-y   he  younger  generation  of  the  female  of  the 
species  should  be  interested  in  my  subject.  "Pet- 
ticoats, to  be  or  not  to  be?  that  is  the  question." 
Owing  to  the  vogue  of  the  closely  fitted  gown,  a 
petticoat,  if  worn  at  all,  is  of  sheer  mater ia,l. 
This  prevailing  style  should  make  our  great-grand- 
mothers turn  in  their  graves,  and  you  who  wear 
georgette  dresses  will  be  tickled  to  death  with 
this  excerpt  from  "Godey's  Lady's  Book  and  Magazine? 
Marchy  1&5&  -   a  fashion  review. 

"A  new  material  for  petticoats  has  been  intro- 
duced into  London  by  Her  Majesty  Victoria.   It  is 
of  very  thick  material,  with  a  very  brilliant  scar- 
let and  black  stripe.   The  Empress  Eugenie,  whose 
Spanish  taste  is  for  bright  colors,  has  adopted  them." 

Evidently,  the  winters  were  long  and  severe,  but 
here  is  another  clipping  from  the  same  book,  but 
dated  March,  l$6l.   This  announcement  was  written 
after  an  appeal  had  been  made  for  Balmoral  petti- 
coats to  facilitate  milady's  indulging  in  sports. 
Colored  petticoats  had  been  considered  vulgar  until 
a  Queen  flashed  one  and  the  writer  felt  that  if  some 
smart  shop  would  put  in  a  complete  line  of  ladies1 
balmoral  petticoats,  they  would  become  the  rage. 
Evidently  her  appeal  was  forthwith  considered,  for 
we  read: 

"Cotton  Balmorals,  in  the  same  neat,  light 
colors  that  have  distinguished  those  in  wool,  and 
silk  and  7/001,  the  past  winter,  will  be  found  a 
most  serviceable  article  for  spring  wear,  or  for 
traveling.   They  are  much  lighter  and  of  course 
cooler  than  those  our  readers  are  generally  familiar 
■with.   They  are  also  suitable  as  an  underskirt  fort  he 
equestrienne. ■ 
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What  would  our  little  flapper  do  in  a  genera- 
tion like  that?  And  the  best  part  of  it  is  that 
the  women  tcck  pride  in  these  impedimenta  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  wearer  looped  her  skirt  up  to 
show  off  her  Balmoral  and  this  was  considered  quite 
the  thing  for  the  promenade  on  the  avenue.   This 
petticoat  was  truly  a  sport  necessity  to  these 
ladies,  because  mountain-clumbing  was  very  much 
in  favor  among  the  elite  and  sportswomen  more  than 
others  used  the  Balmoral  on  account  of  its  com- 
parative lightness. 

Sever?.!  scores  of  ye.irs  have  gone  by  and 
women  consider  even  the  flimsiest  skirt  in  the  way 
for  sportswear  and  have  taken  to  borrowing  their 
brother's  "Snicks" »   Ye  godst   If  history  doesn't 
soon  repeat  itself  -  but  I've  said  sufficient. — 
My  best  wishes,/ 

TO  A  MOVIE  STAR 
(A  "Me.ller  dramatic"  Monologue.) 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  Star, 
How  I  wonder  what  you  are 
That  the  men  all  follow  you 
And  forgive  what  you  may  do. 
Like  a  bubble  in  the  sun 
Burst  when  you  have  just  begun. 
Born  to  pleasure  and  to  pain 
All  your  life  a  sleeted  rain- 
Like  the  moth  of  varied  hue 
Along  the  way  the  things  you  strew- 
A  million  creeping,  crawling  things 
That  lay  fields  bare  with  poison  stings. 
Held  aloft  that  all  may  see 
What  a  woman  should  not  be. 
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KAMMENOI  OSTROW. 


ne  night  last  summer,  a  few  of  us  went  for  a 
walk.   The  night  was  glorious  and  the  wonder  of  it 
put  us  in  a  rather  subdued  mood.   Suddenly,  on  the 
clear  air  of  the  evening,  a  beautiful  melody  was 
wafted  to  Us.   We  stopped  unconsciously  and  lis- 
tened. 

T/e  seemed  to  hear  the  peaceful  rippling  of 
water.   Then,  en  the  wings  of  the  night  air,  the 
thoughts  of  the  artist  were  borne  with  great  dis- 
tinctness and  clearness.  While  he  dreamed,  the 
waves  lapped  softly  against  the  shore.   The  poet 
seemed  to  be  standing  at  the  river's  edge,  think- 
ing, thinking,  thinking. 

In  the  second  movement,  the  melody  changed 
slightly.   The  poet  was  now  out  en  the  lake.  Across 
the  waters  floated  the  monotonous  tinkling  of  the 
bell  of  a  country  church,  calling  the  faithful  to 
worship.   The  bell,  the  s.vishing  noise  of  the  cars, 
the  constant  movement  of  the  waters, interrupted  the 
trend  of  the  poet's  thought.   Sweet,  beautiful,  pro- 
longed echoes  of  distant  chimes  filled  the  air. 
Gradually,  after  a  series  of  chants,  the  bell  stop- 
ped, leaving  the  poet  in  a  pensive  mood.  Suddenly 

his  thoughts  reached  a  m  irvelous  climax 

There  was  a  beautiful  silence,  eloquent  though 
momentary. 

Then  the  poet  began  again  his  former  dreaming. 

This  time  there  was  a  triumphant  undertone,  as 

though  nature  hid  lent  him  her  support.   He  was 

strengthened  and  he  made  a  firm  resolve  to  do  — 

we  knew  not  what . 

*     *     *     * 

We  remained  motionless  for  a  minute  after  the 
music  had  ceased.   Then  we  walked  on,  uplifted, 
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refreshed,  by  the  unknown  song  of  the  invisible 

player . 

*     *     *     *     *     * 

Since  then,  we  have  learned  that  the  name  of 
the  hauntingly  familiar  melody  5s  "Kammenoi 
Ostrow".  Anton  Rubenstein,  its  composer,  left  it 
as  a  portrait  of  the  famous  old  Russian  resort, 
Kammenoi  Ostrow, 

We  have  heard  it  many  times  since  that  night. 

We  have  even  learned  how  to  play  it.  r And 

always  the  water  laps,  the  poet  dreams,  the  bell 
tolls.  Always,  too,  the  poet  takes  his  resolve, 
to  do  -  what? 

COMMUTING  ON  THE  LONG  ISLAND. 
Commuting  on  the  Long  Island1,  To  the  casual 
listener,  'tis  but  an  empty  phrase;  to  the  commuter 
it  spells  grim  tragedy .   I  know  not  what  may  be 
catalogued  under  the  caption,  "Joys  of  the  Suburb- 
anite n  but  this  I  am  certain  of,  commuting  is  not 
very  prominent  thereon.  To  begin  with,  in  the  wee 
small  hours  of  the  morning,  the  commuter  must  curtail 
his  sojourn  in  the  Land  of  Nod,  snatch  whatever  break- 
fast he  has  time  for,  and  hie  him  on  to  the  station. 
If  both  he  and  the  train  are  on  time,  he  climbs 
aboard;  if  either  is  late,  he  waits.  Once  enrcute, 
he  settles  himself  comfortably  to  read  his  paper  with 
one  eye,  while  with  the  other,  he  glanees  frequently 
and  worriedly  at  his  watch.  "Jamaica,  change  here 
for  -  !"  That  is  the  slogan  every  commuter  knows  so 
well!   if  he  is  going  to  Brooklyn,  the  train  is  sure 
to  be  going  to  New  York,  and  vice  versa.   As  for 
seats1.  If  reminds  us  of  that  old  joke  so  well  be- 
loved of  ushers  and  street-car  conductcrs,  "There 
are  lots  of  seats,  but  they're  all  taken."  The 
Uoy  of  Commuting!   I  am  afraid  I  should  not  be  very 
cordial  to  the  Real  Estate  agent  who  approached  me 
with  his  inevitable,  "Only  forty  minutes  out." 
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PADRAIC      COLUM. 

Joetry  has   never   slumbered  in  Ireland,    There 
was,    however,    a  time  when  through  external  forces 
it  nearly  perished.      The  Celtic  Renaissance, brought 
about  by  Dr.    Hyde   and  Lady  Gregory, came    just   in  tine 
to  save   it.     Two  main   lines   of    development   are   shewn 
in  this  renaissance.      One  was   toward  a  clearer, more 
direct  and  more  specifically  literary  order;      the 
other,    toward  a  simple   and  direct  rendering    of  life. 
The   first  resulted  in  epic  verse;    the  second  in  lyric. 
It   is   to   the  latter   group  that  Padraic  Colum  belongs. 
Colum,    perhaps  more   than  any  other   of  the   Irish 
school,    has  given  us   a  truly  sympathetic  picture  of 
the   Irish  peasant. 

An  intense  national  self-consciousness   has  al- 
ways  characterized  the   Irish  race,      Padraic  Colum 
is   saturated  with  this  spirit.  With  a  beautiful  har- 
mony he  blends   the   individual,    the  national  and  the 
universal.      His  poetry  is  definitely  Irish  and  com- 
pletely human.      This    influence   of  race   is   something 
subtle,    in  fact  it   is   subconscious.      It   is  revealed 
in  everything  he   does,    in  every  word  and  in  the  man- 
ner  of  his  -work  as  well  as  his  material.     But   great- 
er  than  his  humanity  and  his  love   of  country   is  his 
lyric  genius.    "He   forgets  the   immediacy  of  ^^'.s',    of 
country  and  the  world  of  men  and  things   in  the    joy 
of  singing." 

The  poetry  of  Padraic   Colum  is   like   that   of 
Joseph  Campbell.      They  have   the   some   characteristic;* 
harmony.      Colum1 s  poem   "The  Ploughei ■"  reminds   one 
of  Markham's    "The  Man  with  the   Hoe"       The  peasant, 
however,    is   treated  in  so  entirely  different  ways 
by  each  of  them.      Colum1  s   is  character j.b tic   01    the 
Irish  peasant.     Unlike   the  people   of   ether   coaut.rje3j 
the   Irish  people  have  not  degenerated  through  op- 
pression.     Colum    believed  that   a  nation's   greatness 
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comes  fron  the  soil  and  the  relationship  of  the 

P  G  C  p  _L  0      C  C     X  'j  • 

"AM  the   Plough  that   is   twin   to   the  Sword,    that 
is   founder    cf  cities! 
Slowly    the   darkness   falls,    the  broken  lands 

blend  with  the  savage; 
The  bfcoie-tamer   stands  by  the   brutes,    a  head's 

breadth  only  above   them. 
A  head's  breadth?      Ay,   but   therein  is   hell's 
depth,    and  the  height  up  to  heaven, 
And  the   thrones   of   the  gods   an:i  their   halls, 

their   char  iots,  purples  and  splendours? 

r^gl    "Hradle  Song"   another    of   Colum's  poems 
is  beautifully   tender    and  sweet.      It  has   an  under - 
cuireiit   ci   religion  in  it   vvhich  is   character istical- 
ly  Irjsh. 

Time   will  be   the   test  of   the   true  worth  of 
Padraic   Golum,      If  he   survives   and  continues   to 
grew  until   his   wcrk  has  reached  the  heights   of 
greatness,    the   world  will  have   in  him  a  worthy 
singer    of   the   ideals,    the  simplicity  and  the  beauty 
of  that   Ireland  which  has   inspired  poets   cf  all 
times , 
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"THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  ROAD" 

Philip  Gibbs. 

"  |nder   his   dis^iuse   cf   a  novelist,    Philip   Gibbs 
is ,    esentially,    a  .var   correspondent.      He  sees  that 
the    general  tendency  is   to   forget   a.11  about  the 
terrible   arar   that   terminated   :nly  a  few  short   yeajs 

But   he   has    seen  s^   much  cf  horror    in  the 
countries  most   ravaged  by  that   vvir,    that   he  s*crivus, 
through  his  bciks,    t:   brin.3  heme,    to  the   people   not 
so   affected  by   it,    the   situation  cf   these  less   for- 
tunate  ones.      Through  the   eyes   of  his  here,  Bertram 
bollard,    .ve   see   the  awful   condition  cf  the  people 
of   France ,    Germany,    and  particularly  Russia,    even 
after    five   years   of  so-called  peace. 

Bertram  Pollard  is   a  <ocd  example   of   the  im- 
practicability   of    that  much -applauded     "happy 
medium".      Born   the   son  of    an   Irish  father    and  an 
English  mother,    he  Wad  destine:!  tc   be   continually 
torn  bet.veen  his    love   for    En-land  and  his    sympathy 
for   Ireland.      Himself  the  sen  of  a  lawyer,    he   is 
married  tc  Lady  Joyce,    the   daughter    cf   Lord  Otter y. 
And  a^ain  is   he    t  rn  be  Ween  his   appreciation  of 
and  sympathy  for    the  working  man,    and  his  loyalty 
tc    Joyce,    whe    comes   of   an  eld  Tory  family  and 
believes   firmly   in  caste.      Bertram  loves  moderation 
above   all   things.      He   has    the  misfortune   -  and  it 
is    a  misfortune   -  of  bein^:  able   tc   see  both  sides 
cf  every  question.      Therefore,    he  strives   to   keep 
tc    "the  middle   of   the  road"    and,    since   neither 
extreme  understands   or   sympathizes  with  him,    it   is 
a  lonely  place. 

The   sWry  begins   in  1921,    three   years   after 
the   termination  cf   the  World  'Jar.        Bertram  has 
been   in  France   all   through  the  war,    and  has   come 
cut   of  it   «?hcle    in  boiy  anil  scul.     All   the   tragedy 
in  his  life  comes   thereafter.     First   of   all,    his 
wife,    whom  he  passionately  loves,    accuses   him  cf 
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being  a  traitor  tc  his  class,  without  making  any 
attempt  to  understand  his  views.   Thereafter,  his 
younger  brother,  Digby,  is  killed  in  a  Black  and 
Tan  raic  on   the  same  day  on  which  his  sister  Susan's 
husband,  Dennis  O'Brien,  a  Sinn  Feiner,  is  executed 
for  the  murder  of  a  Black  and  T?„n  official;  his 
aged  mother,  the  only  one  who  truly  loved  and  under- 
stood him,  dies  of  grief;  and,  to  add  the  last  straw 
his  wife  leaves  him,  declaring  her  love  for  Kenneth 
Mux- less , 

Partly  to  forget  his  lonliness  and  longing  for 
Joyce,  and  partly  to  flee  from  the  proffered  compan- 
ionship of  Janet  Telford,  a  young  revclutionish,  and 
a  very  understanding  and  sympathetic  woman,  Bertram 
accepts  a  journalist's  position.  This  involves 
wandering  about  Trance,  Germany,  and  Russia  and 
writing  the  truth  about  conditions  in  these  countries. 
It  is  here  that  Mr.  Gibbs  is  most  eloquent  in  describ- 
ing the  ageny  of  those  people  to  whom  peace  is  only  a 
riarhe  -  a  far-distant  hope.   In  the  course  of  his  wan- 
derings, Bertram  meets  with  many  temptations,  but  his 
loyalty  to  Joyce  always  holds  him  back.   As  he  has 
once  explained  to  his  wife,  without  loyalty  he  is 
nothing,   It  is  his  substitute  for  religion.   In  the 
end,  of  ouurse,  Joyce  returns  to  him,  and  once  more, 
the  skies  are  blue. 

"The  Middle  of  the  Road"  is  also  a  good  presenta- 
tion of  the  post-war  industrial  situation  in  England. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  plausible  to  suppose  that 
the  novel  is  only  an  excuse  fcr  presenting  the  post- 
war condition  of  Europe.   Be  that  as  it  may,  the  story 
is  clear,  logical,  and  interesting.   It  is  a  blessed 
relief  from  the  usual  modern  novel  which  seems  to  be 
entirely  taken  up 'with  the  follies  and  foibles  of  the 
"painted  flapper". 
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erncliffe  Collegiate  Institute,  with  its 
advantages  in  art  and  music  and  its  student  inde- 
pendence had  seemed  ideal  to  Lois  Brady  from  the 
first.   From  among  the  jolly  "sets"  of  friendly 

girls,  Dorothea  Ray  and  Eleanor  Worth  alone  had 
become  her  intimate  friends.   Dorothea,  a  musical 
genius,  and  the  mere  impetuous  Eleanor  ,vere  in  the 
music  course  as  Lois  was  and  they  had  initiated 
her  into  the  mysteries  of  Institute  life.   From 
them,  she  had  learned  of  the  Honor  System,  one 
phase  of  the  student  government  which  had  a  strong 
appeal  for  Lois.   Temptations  had  been  rather  fre- 
quent in  the  large  city  school  from  which  Lois  had 
come,  for  there  had  never  been  any  standard  of  honor. 
Consequently  she  was  rather  puzzled  by  Elean:r?s 
colorful  st^ry  of  a  victim  of  mistaken  evidence. 
Dorothea  gave  a  more  equitable  view,  and  Lois 

judged  that  she  had  converted  the  fiery  Eleanor  to 
loyal  adherence  to  the  system.   The  conversion,  how- 
ever had  net  gone  any  deeper  than  the  proverbs  a.\ 
water  on  the  duck's  back. 

The  mid-season  "exams"  in  the  music  cruase 
found  the  three  friends  in  the  most  exuborant 

spirits.   Dorothea,  with  her  curious  laok  c.1 
temperament,  knew  no  nervousness  or  excitement, 
Lois  ani  Eleanor,  whose  minds  were  in  rather  a 
cyclonic  state,  envied  her  but  could  not  imitate 
her  . 

Because  of  the  absence  of  Miss  Swensen,  the 
music  instructor,  the  examination  was  formal  and 
gave  no  opportunity  for  display  of  or ig^ ral- ly 
such  as  Dorothea  possessed.   Eloo.noi  ao  ,1  :  i.ood  a', 
that  news,  but  Lois  had  no  preference.   Such  a  type 
of  examination  left  thor.  no  time  to  pay  attention 
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to  each  other.      Nevertheless,    Lois,    glancing  up, 
chancel  tc    see   Dorothea  replace   a  small  piece   of 
musical  no"ce  paper    in  her   pocket.      Tec   dumbfounded 
to   think,    she   stared  as   Dorothea  continued  vvcrk 
in  the  most  matter-of-fact  way« 

No   irrelevant  paper   or  notes    were  permitted 
in  examinations,    and  Lois   felt   that   she  had  wit- 
nessed a  distinct  breach  of  rule   if  not   of  honor. 
Her   convictions   were   strong,   but   her   friendship 
for   Dorothea  was  not    frail.      Lois   knew  that   Dorothea 
the  most   straight-forward  girl   in   the  Institute  had 
not   cheated,   but  she   knew,    too,    that  her   eyes  had 
not   deceived  her .      Then,    what  would  Eleanor    think? 
To  be   sure,    Eleanor   was  not  concerned  in  what  had 
to  be  kept   secret,   but   Lois  was   pesitive   that 
Dorothea  could  net  keep  her   plight   concealed  from 
Eleanor.      She  understood  that,    because  she  felt 
that   once   the  report   to   the  Honor   Board  was   made 
she   too  would  have   tc   tell  Dorothea.      Lois   could 
scarcely  finish  her   own  work.      Her    course   was   de- 
cided,  but   Lois   felt   heart-sick  whenever   she 
thought   of   what  she  must  do  to  Dorothea-      She 
trusted  Dorothea's   fairness,   but   feared  Eleanor's 
pre  judj  ces. 

Leaving  the  music  rocm,    Lois  went   immediate- 
ly tc  make   her  report.      It   was  not    difficult   to 
find  the  right  person,    and  Lois  "was   soon  on  her 
way  to  her   room.      Later   she  met  Eleanor   and 
Dorothea   in  the  music  room.     Although  the  pro- 
ceeding was   unusual,    she   felt   obliged  tc   tell 
Dorothea   of   the  report. 

"Dorothea, "   she   stopped  and  stared.    "I   have 
just  made   a  report   to    the  Honor   Beard." 

Dorothea  laughed.      "Well,    they   wcnrt   hold 
that   against   you." 

"Buty  Lois  continued,  "It  -was  you.  I  saw 
you  put  a  piece  of  note  paper  in  your  pocket.  I 
had  to  report   it,    but    I  knew  you   can  explain." 
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"Dorothea  wouldn't    do   such  a  thing.      She   could- 
n't have  been  so  careless,    and  she   did  net   need  the 
help   you  know."     Eleanor    .vas  growing  excited  and 
L^is'    discomfiture   grew. 

"Lois   is   sure    that   she   saw  me."      Dorothea 
sai    .      "    I   don't   remember   anything,   but   the   explan- 
ation must  be   fcund.      Let's   hope   that   we   would  have 
been   as   big  as   Lois   under    the    seme  circumstances, 
Ellie.      But   it   won't   help   to   talk  about    it." 

"No,    I   suppose   not,    but   to   report   you   was 
absurd."      Eleanor's   loyalty  was   up   in  arms.      She 
could  net    drop   the  matter    so   eaoily.      Though  they 
talked  of   trivial  matters,    Lc  is   knew  that  both  girls 
were   thinking  of   the   examin  ri-.  r. .      She  prayed  that 
splendid  Dorothea,    whose  memory    always   lapsed, 
would  be   able   to  recall   the    xt\c i<ient   and  find  a 
satisfactory  explanation.      She   rover   ence    thought 
of   challenging  Dorothea's   hon 

He  ./ever,    the    follcvin,.    we~k   Dorothea   .vas 
obliged  to  report    to    the   Hono::   Foaa  d   .vith  no   clear- 
er   idea  of   what   Lois    had  reicrrea   to.      The   Bourd 
could  not   countenance   such   a  c-tcay.    although  all 
believjl  her    to  b&   most    Irutlnf.  .1.      Af-.te,"    a  £.sc::et 
vote,    a   vBrdict   Was    i-ivea    that    Doxoibea   -"au.ld   have 
to  forfeit  her   music?  "examination  c-a         :  ^d 

give   n:   proof,    while   Lois   had   bt&t?u    ■•■■- 
c er  t ai n   in  i) e r   r ep ot  l . 

When  Lois   hoard   the   new-,    she   rs  :    an  a.i  . 

Dorothea   was   net   qui  oe   i:h;..^:f.iV    but   _.  J  s :  r  :  ■ 
bitter.      She   oca  Id  n<  .  xi  m  sa>  ^ 

"Lois   Brady,    it   would  hasfls   beein 
believe    in  Dorothea.      01    course    you  are   a.; 
ing  her,    but    you  might   a    .  .  lit, 

Dorothea" had  net  idprJbat 
interfered.      p,'You  don1:  r«o  ;  L»oij 

could    TicV"-  I    thought    T   a 

But   even  if    I   feel    aia    t*.uVt    I:  -' -    -a    / 

that    doesn't   convince  people.      They  wane   me   to  re- 
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member  more  than  that.   Suppose  Lois  thought  she 
knew  me  aril  neglected  to  report.   I  or  anyone  else 
who  was  guilty  would  try  a  thing  like  that  again. 
Be  honest  .7ith  us,  Eilie.   T7hat  else  could  Lois  do?" 

The  execution  of  the  sentence  was  delayed  until 
the  return  cf  Miss  Swensen.  After  she  had  been  given 
notice  cf  the  cancellation,  she  straightway  sent  for 
Dorothea.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  she  extracted 
the  story  from  Dorothea,  Because  Miss  Swensen  knew 
her,  she  watched  for  clues  and  thought  over  the  sit- 
uation while  Dorothea  talked. 

When  she  had  finished,  Miss  Swensen  asked, 
"What  kmi  of  paper  did  Lois  gee?" 

"Why,  a  small  piece  of  musical  note  paper.   I 
don't  lememojr  having  had  any  for  the  examination." 
Dorothea  looked,  for  the  moment  as  if  she  would  give 
up  in  despair , 

"Could  it  have  been  that  harmonic  group  that 
ycu  jotted  down  for  me?"  asked  Miss  Swensen.  "Ycu 
knew  you  said  that  it  was  an  inspiration  and  you  did 
not  remember  when  it  came  to  you." 

For  the  first  time,  Dcrcthea's  slow  memory  was 
jarred  into  action.   "Why,  I  believe  you  have  it. 
That  score  was  not  included  in  the  subject  matter 
cf  the  examination,  either." 

•With  Miss  Swensen' s  written  explanation, 
Dorothea  had  no  difficulty  with  the  Board.   All 
were  as  glad  to  change  the  verdict  as  she  was  to 
have  it  changed.   The  entire  record  was  removed 
from  the  minutes  cf  that  unfortunate  meeting,  and 
because  of  the  secret  procedure  nothing  was  ever 
heard  of  it  again. 

Eleanor  was  very  quiet  when  Dorothea  brought 
the  good  news.  She  stumbled  over  an  apology  to  Lois, 
and  she  asked  Dorothea's  forgiveness  for  her  at- 
titude. She  said  her  attitude  of  thinking  that  Lois 
should  not  tell  had  not  been  fair  to  either  cf  them. 
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Eleanor,    with  her    impetuosity  quelled  for    the    tirre 
at   least,    resolved  that   hereafter    for   her,    honor 
would  be   like   unto   charity  which  always   should 
begin  at    home,   but   seldom  does. 


NEY/S   OF  THE  MORE  VIBOROUS   ASPECT   OF   S      J      C 

BASKET-BALL 
St.   Joseph's   College   for   V/omen 
vs. 
Mount  Saint  Mary's   College 

Mt.    St,    Mary's   sextet   defeated  the   varsity 
on  the   Plainf ield  court   en  Saturday,    March  ?S >    by 
the   close   score   of  16   to   15 .      This    is   the   second 
game  played  by  these   teams  and  the  first   was   sig- 
nified by  a  lively  contest   that   lasted  fron  the 
beginning  of   the   game   to  the   time   of  the   final 
whistle  making   the  home   team  the   victors.      The 
game   on  Saturday  started  off  vigorously  with  St. 
Joseph's  making  the  first  basket   from  the   foul 
line.      M.    St.   M.,    however   lost   no    time,    as    they 
scored  almost    immediately   after.      Ous   guards   played 
clean  and  fast   and  excellent   team    work  was   dis- 
played especially   by  the   center    and  side   center. 
The   forwards,    starting  off    in  good  form,    lost   their 
heads   toward  the   latter  parx   of   the   game.      Oppor- 
tunity was  given  the    forwards   to  make   a  gcod  score 
for    S.    J.    C.   by  the   many  fouls   called  on  cur    op- 
ponents,   but   cwing  to   their   extreme  nervci^r^r., 
enough  baskets    were  missed  to   have  made   another 
vict cry  fcr  us.      Due   credit  must   be  _iven  the    cp - 
pesing  team's   forwards,    who  shewed  accuracy  an3 
speed. 

Miss   Marie  Riley   of  Savage   Physical  Training 
School  refereed  the   game   and  proved  to  us   bvo°f 
more   that   she   is   extremely  proficient    :n  her    wcc'l:. 
Although  we  had  to  bend  our   necks    to  M,   St.   l'.r'r, 
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yoke,    we   feel  that  our/  team  shewed  obviously  the 
wonderful   training  of  Miss  Mildred  Calhoun,    cur 
coach,    and  ii    .ve  become   imbued  with  her   stcck-tc- 
it   spirit  nothing  will  hunder   us   from  becoming  the 
supporters   of   an  unbeaten  basket-ball  team. 

BASEBALL, 

Yes,    'tis   on  its   way  to  us   once  more,    and  we 
all  wart   to   know  if   we   are  going  to  have  a  varsity 
baseball   tt.am.      It's    in  our   power,    and  -  think   of 
itl    -  we   have  had  one   challenge   already.     Whether 
we   accep';.   the   challenge   or  not   depends  upon  cur 
known  athletes   and  upon  those   athletes  who   have  an 
attack   02'   bashfulness.     There   is  not  a  thing  to  be 
afraid   of.      Although  our   coach  has   turned  cut   a 
formidatu a   basketball   team,    there   is   nothing  to 
fear  br    a.iFc   one  knows    just  how  to   treat  beginners 
and  make   them  fell  at  home. 

Baseoali!    is   going  up  a  notch  or   two  in  the 
favor   oX   women's   colleges,    and  of   course  we  want 
to  be   as  up-to-date   as   the  next.      You  had  better 
cone   early  or  Miss   Calhoun  may  have   too  many 
candidates.      Don't   depend  on  your    girl  friend  for' 
she  may   have   a  date   or   a  class  on  Friday  at   4-  P.M. 
Come   yourseD.f  and  be   convinced. 

THE   ATHLETIC  MEET. 
The   annual  athletic  meet   that   consists   of 
everything  you  are   good  at,   has   always  been  a  great 
success    in  former    years,    and  we  want   it   on   the 
pinnicle   this   year.      Last   year   we   had  a  fifty-yard 
dash,    a  class  relay  race,    a  potato  race, (in  which 
I    imagine   a   certain  little  Soph  should  excel   this 
year..)    the  basketball  and  baseball   throws   and  a 
baseball   game  between  the  odd  and  even  classes, 
which  means   that   the   Seniors   combine  with  the 
Sophomores   and  the    Juniors   with  the   Freshmen. 
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The  Athletic  Council  wishes  to  armounB  that 
it  vvould  be  very  glad  to  receive  and  discuss  any 
new  plans  offered  by  any  student.   We  should  like 
to  have  a  few  novelties,  and  surely  there  are 
numberless  ideas  reposing  in  the  minds  of  the 
students,  just  aching  to  be  aired.   This  is  sprir.  ! 
Start  your  spring  cleaning  early,  and  in  the  pro- 
cess see  what  you  can  find  amidst  the  cobwebs  of 
a  hard  winter  . 

The  class  who  received  the  greatest  number  of 
points  in  the  meet,  is  awarded  a  beautiful  silver 
loving  cup  that  marks  them  as  the  champions  of 
S.  J.  C.  1921!.   It  sounds  pretty  good  to  me!  What 
say  all  of  you?   Just  write  out  your  idea  and  if 
you  are  afraid  of  publicity,  don't  sign  your  name, 
although  all  correspondence  is  strictly  confidential 
and  answers  are  sent  in  plain  wrappers*  As  I  was 
saying,  write  out  your  idea  and  address  it  to  Miss 
Alice  McGrane,  President  of  A.  A.  and  full  con- 
sideration will  be  given  your  thought.   But  really 
in  all  seriousness,  we  want  suggestions. 

The  points  given  in  the  meet  are  alloted  as 
follows: 

5  points  to  basketball  victors 

2    ■    ■  class  holding  second  place 

2  n    "  each  class  winning  2  out  of  3  baseball 

games . 

3  P   for  first  place  in  each  event  in  r.eet 
2    "    ■   second  "     "  "  "  n  !! 
1    »    "   third   "     "  "  "  "  B 
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YOU     NEVER      CAN     TELL. 


Into  the   dining  room  came   a  wee  maid, 
Pet,ite   were   the   clothes    in  which  she   was 

arrayed; 
A   "number   one"   slipper,    as   she  minced  along, 
Peeped  out   as   if  frightened  at   this  motley 

throng  . 
And  the}    caused  me   to  wonder   -  those   two  little 

feet, 
Just   what   such  a  miniature   creature   would  eat. 
I   thought   she  would  order    a  humming  bird's 

lunch 
And  on  some   small  tid-bit   contentedly  munch. 

"7ell,    she   ordered  a  steak,    and  I  nearly  died; 

,7ith  potatoes   and  onions   and  beans   on  the   side. 

And  while   she  was   waiting  she'd  have   a  small 

fish- 
"And,    waiter,    my  salad  -  I   haven't   a  dish." 

VJould  she   have  a  dessert?    0  would  a  duck  swim? 
"Yes,    liver   and  bacon,"   she   snapped  back  at  him. 

So  you  can't   always   tell  by  the   outward  display 

The  size   of  the   check  you'll  be  called  on  to  pay 
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ALUMNAE  NOTES. 

The  Communion  Breakfast, 

hat  to  which  we  had  looked  forward  for  such 
a  long  time  -  verily  for  four  years  *•  has  come  at 
last.   The  annual  alumnae  Communion  Breakfast  was 
held  in  the  college  chapel  on  Sunday,  March  twenty- 
third. 

Through  our  collegiate  days  are  had  often  hoped 
and  prayed  that  it  would  be  our  good  fortune  to 
attend  Mass  in  our  own  chapel.   The  first  four  clas- 
ses were  graduated  without  that  hope's  being  real- 
ized, but  our  prayers  were  not  said  in  vain.  Not 
only  were  we  able  tc  have  our  Alumnae  Mass  offered 
in  College,  but  we  had  the  initial  and  sole  distinc- 
tion of  attending  the  first  Mass  said  there  for 
seculars. 

It  was  through  the  thoughtful  interest  of  our 
Right  Reverend  Bishop,  and  the  generous  permission 
of  our  Sister  Dean  that  our  Chairman,  Miss  Catherine 
Shannon,  was  able  to  complete  arrangements  for  this 
happy  occasion.   A  large  representation  from  each 
of  the  classes  in  the  alumnae  attended  the  Mass 
'which  was  offered  by  the  Reverend  John  K.  Sharp. 
Mrs.  Thomas  F.  McGoldrick  was  our  aiest  of  honor. 

After  Mass  we  betook  ourselves  to  the  Hotel 
Saint  George,  where  breakfast  was  prepared  for  us. 
Miss  Helen  Campbell,  alumnae  president,  introducegL- 
or  more  correctly  -  invited  Father  Dillon  to  talk 
to  the  girls.   Once  again,  we  who  had  had  the 
opportunity  of  sitting  "under"  Father,  as  a  pro- 
fessor, listened  to  consoling  words  from  Father, 
of  our  generation.   Father  Sharp  delighted  us  with 
a  clarifying,  though  short,  history  cf  the  "Com- 
munion Breakfast".   Mrs.  McGoldrick  later  scat- 
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tered  sparks   of   hsr    enthusiastic    zeal  for    the    I.F. 
C.A.-  among  the   alumnae.    .WerJia&Lour   eyes   opened,  toot 

V.'e   extend  a  note   of  gratitude   to  all   our   good 
friends,    but  a  particularly  large   on£   to    "Davy". 
It   was   the  nearest   thing  to  happiness   we've   known. 


THE      CARD     PARTY. 

The   annual   card  party  for    the   alumnae 
"Scholarship  Fund"   will  be  held  on  Saturday, 
May  tenth,    at   two-thirty  o'clock    in   the   college. 
Mark  your    little    "red  book".      Ycu  must   come, 
everybodyl      Ycu1 11   enjoy  it,    (surely,    there1  s 
Man  Jong!)    and  besides  youTre   killing  another 
bird.      It1 s   for    the   SCHOLARSHIP. 
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GOOD  INTENTIONS. 


if\t  first  thought  the  caption  "Good  Intentions" 
might  seem  to  suggest  the  common  feeling  towards  such  in- 
tentions, that  of  denunciation.   In  these  days  of  accom- 
plishing things,  it  is  not  the  intention  which  counts,  but 
the  result.  Does  it  matter  that  the  intentions  are  of 
greater  value?   It's  the  material  gain  that  is  stressed 
in  this  world  of  practicality.  What  does  it  matter  that 
the  same  material  gain  is  the  result  rather  of  good  luck 
than  of  good  management?  The  attitude  it  is  true  is  only 
the  seedling,  but  we  cannot  begin  without  it.  Work,  ten- 
acity, perseverance,  -each  will  help  to  push  it  through 
the  soil  of  difficulties.  Without  them  this  germ  has  lit- 
tle opportunity  for  life  and  growth.   It  is  true,  however, 
that  outside  influences,  like  a  helping  hand,  might  re- 
place any  or  all  of  these,  but  is  such  a  hand  always  forth- 
coming? 

"The  spirit  is  willing  but  the  flesh  is  weak"  means 
only  that  one  lacks  the  moral  starr.ina  necessary  for  pur- 
suing a  certain  course  to  a  fruitful  end.  Criminal  neg- 
ligence strips  the  best  of  intentions  of  any  semblance  of 
worth.  One  might,  for  instance,  seriously  intend  to  work 
out  that  outline  assigned  for  a  certain  class.   In  fact 
is  one  is  a  student  with  an  aptitude  for  that  sort  of  work, 
the  plan  has  already  begun  to  formulate.  The  day  is  one 
of  those  lulling  spring  days  -we  all  recognize  them-  which 
coax  lassitude  and  procrastination  from  their  winter  hiding 
places.  How  easy  it  is  to  delay  when  the  sun  throws  a 
drowsy,  hazy  glow  over  all  nature.  The  good  intention  re- 
mains for  a  time,  but  the  goodness  is  soon  stifled  and  only 
a  rather  doubtful,  sleepy  intention  remains.  Have  we  a 
concrete  example  of  criminal  negligence?  Who  is  going  to 
say  how  much  there  is  criminal  in  this  instance?  Not  very 
many  of  us  would  incriminate  that  student  suffering  from 
a  spring  fancy  of  spring  "fever".   Circumstances  altered 
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this  case.  Not  many  could  have  withstood  that  same  call  of 
spring.  We  excuse  because  we  see  ourselves  under  the  same 
circumstances . 

When  we  accept  a  circumstance  of  that  sort  as  partly 
excusable,  how  much  more  so  do  we  expect  allowances  to  be 
made  for  us  when  the  whole  world  seems  wrong  and  we  can  do 
nothing  to  change  its  aspect?  There  is,  however,  a  surpris- 
ing lack  of  sympathy  between  men  when  plans  which  have  been 
reasonably  sure  and  satisfactory  at  the  outset,  fail.   In- 
ability and  misfortune,  it  seems,  are  only  two  other  enemies 
which  render  good  intentions  worthless.  Te  do  not  like  to 
think  that  our  best  and  tireless  efforts  will  be  so  unre- 
warded and  neglected.  Yet  we  are  continually  hearing  of 
people  who  scoff  at  the  value  of  good  intentions.   If  these 
people  would  only  think  of  the  rather  important  relation  be- 
tween the  veritable  good  intention  and  faith  and  hope.  Op- 
timism plays  an  important  role  in  this  connection  also,  and 
when  the  old  adage,  "V/here  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way", 
fails  some  of  the  optimism  remains. 

Does  criticism  ever  consider  the  high  purpose  of  some 
of  these  "good  intentions"?  It  is  the  most  desolate,  woe- 
begone feeling  in  the  world,  to  have  one  of  the  products 
of  one's  heart  and  intellect  smothered  by  being  belittled 
before  it  has  time  to  materialize.  Once  this  has  been  done 
there  is  no  proverbial  "second  breath"  with  which  to  go  on 
to  attain  realization  of  one's  purpose.  Had  the  same  in- 
tention been  given  a  warm  glance,  like  a  spring  breeze,  it 
might  have  added  an  inch  of  expansion  to  the  product*  When 
we  know  that  this  is  true,  it  seems  strange  that  a  little 
sympathy  could  not  have  been  forthcoming  at  a  time  when 
nascent  ambition,  perhaps  genius,  needs  only  a  drop  of  en- 
couragement. 

In  these  days  of  mental  research  and  psychology,  a  lit- 
tle sympathetic  treatment  might  be  given  these  intentions  of 
others.  Although  each  of  us  is  sure  that  his  own  purpose 
will  work  out,  allowance  should  be  made  for  those  of  others 
that  will  never  even  approach  the  goal  of  success.  A  sym- 
pathetic dissector  of  the  designs  might  weigh  them  and  use 
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each  according  to  its  own  value.  When  Boswell  said,  "Hell 
is  paved  with  good  intentions",  I  wonder  did  he  think  that 
that  very  paving  might  have  been  put  to  good  use  elsewhere, 
perhaps  on  the  path  to  heaven,  if  someone  had  stopped  to  see 
its  aalue  and  to  help  its  creators  on  to  success? 

Agnes  Daly    *26 


THE  CHAPEL. 


Here  the  ruby  sanctuary  light 
Flickers  before  the  altar  white, 
And  the  daylight's  wavering  ray 
Round  the  chalice  seems  to  stay, 
A  solemn  peace  pervades  the  air, 
While  reverently  we  kn^ol  in  prayer* 

There,  before  His  altar  shrine, 
Worship  we  our  Lord  divine • 
Here,  our  souls  find  rest  and  peace, 
And  our  faith  and  love  increase. 
The  chapel,  'tis  a  holy  place, 
The  House  of  God,  abode  of  grace. 


Bernadette  M#  Garvey  '26 
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7/HAT  IS  THE  HATTER  WITH  OUR  TEAM? 


p     he  basketball  season  had  drawn  to  a  closo  v;ith  the 
coming  of  Springi  and  once  more  the  account  of  our  ^ames  Is 
written  in  the  record  of  St.  Joseph's.   But  once  more  we 
realize  that  the  team  has  rendered  a  negligible  account.  We 
hive  lost  as  many  games  as  we  won  this  season.  Immediately 
when  we  read  a  record  of  this  kind  fire  say  to  ourselves,,n.7hat 
is  the  matter  with  our  varsity  basketball  team?" 

A  person  not  of  the  college,  when  confronted  with  a 
question  of  this  kind,  would  say  v/ithout  second  thought, 
"The  team  must  have  poor  players  on  it."  But  we  of  the  col- 
lege who  frequented  the  intsr-collegiate  gamss  know  bettor, 
'"hat  team  has  better  shots  than  our  forwards?  Rita  LlcCaf- 
fery's  glory  could  not  be  lessened  even  by  the  highest  woman 
jumper  in  the  United  States,  who  was  her  opponent  in  the 
Hunter-St .  Joseph's  game.  The  fact  that  our  little  side- 
center  is  handicapped  by  her  size  has  not  taken  from  her 
speed  any.  And  what  forwards  could  make  baskets  with  Alice 
McGrane  and  Marguerite  Conway  guarding  them?   So  you  know 
we  have  the  team  and  we  have  the  coach,  -what  we  want  is 
steam. 

The  only  way  in  which  we  can  hope  to  attain  this  neces- 
sity is  through  practise.  Would  you  believe  that  we  have 
only  two  short  hours  a  week  practise?  Then  we  are  expected 
to  have  a  team  fit  to  meet  any  other  collegiate  team.  Most 
colleges  give  their  varsity  teams  practise  every  day.  What 
is  the  matter  with  our  college?  I  believe  it  does  not  re- 
alize the  importance  of  our  team.  For  at  the  present  time 
athletics  are  a  secondary  consideration  in  the  college. 
They  who  participate  in  them  are  given  but  little  encourage- 
ment or  support • 

Looking  merely  at  the  mercenary  side  of  the  situation, 
what  an  asset  a  fast,  undefeated  varsity  team  tfould  be  to 
the  college,  Ji  need  not  use  any  other  means  of  advertising. 
Our  team  would  be  our  whole  advertising  department.  Ought 
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we  not  profit  by  the  example  our  two  Brooklyn  men's  colleges, 
St.  John's  and  St.  Francis  gave?  A  few  years  ago  their  names 
were  but  little  heard  outside  New  York,  their  numbers  few« 
But  then  when  they  built  up  good  basketball  teams,  it  was 
like  sky-writing  advertising.  Their  numbers  rapidly  in- 
creased, their  fame  spread* 

If  we  want  a  team  worthy  of  the  name  of  St.  Joseph's, 
why  not  give  the  girls  on  the  team  e/sry  opportunity  to 
reach  this  goal?   Some  might  offer  the  argument,  "fthy  stress 
basketball  too  much?  All  gi^ls  are  not  attracted  towards 
it."  But  neither  are  all  the  girls  of  the  college  attracted 
towards  dramatics,  and  dramatics  certainly  get  recognition 
in  the  college.  We  are  not  asking  the  whole  student  body 
to  come  out  for  basketball,  We  have  the  team,  bat  what  we 
want  is  a  little  cooperation  and  a  little  more  practise* 

Katherine  Kilgailen 


APPROACH  OF  SPRING* 

The  Spring  winds  blow  with  whistling  cheer, 

Round  farm  and  country  far  and  near. 

But  yesterday  I  heard  a  note 

Of  joy,  from  songbird's  reedy  throat. 


On  budding  branch,  suspended  high, 
He  poured  to  April's  azure  sky, 
A  message  for  the  world  to  hear, 
Rejoice  ye  all!  at  spring's  glad  cheer. 


Gertrude  M,  Murphy 
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^Ji   all  the  friends  we  make  through  life,  few  stick 
so  closely,  few  are  so  faithful,  few  stand  the  acid  test  so 
well  as  our  college  chums*  Personal  advantage  frequently 
forms  the  friendships  of  later  years.   Men  are  friends  be- 
cause they  have  something  to  gain,  and  when  that  hope  of 
gain  fails  from  their  selfish  world,  the  bond  of  friendship 
weakens  and  is  easily  broken.   But  the  friends  of  our  school 
days,  our  first  friends,  our  truest  friends,  what  advantages 
could  they  derive  from  our  good  will?   And  what  profit  could 
we  ever  hope  to  derive  from  them?   Nothing,  and  therefore 
everything.  They  had  nothing  to  give  but  themselves,  and 
we,  in  receiving  their  own  heart's  love,  received  everything 
and  won  a  treasure  whose  value  God  alone  can  calculate  -  a 
faithful  friend. 

If  you  have  ever  s  pen  it  any  time  in  a  foreign  land,  you 
know  how  your  heart  thrilled  with  joy  when  you  saw  the  Amer- 
ican flag  waving  in  the  breeze,  it  made  you  feel  at  home; 
you  felt  less  "lost";   you  realized  that  in  at  least  one 
place  in  that  land  of  strangers,  you  were  welcome.  Well, 
that's  the  thrill  that  goes  through  a  girl  when  she  sees  the 
old  familiar  class-pin  and  recognizee  in  its  wearer  the  face 
of  an  old  school-mate.  She  knows  that  in  one  heart  she  can 
find  welcome,  that  one  will  be  glad  to  talk  to  her  just  for 
old  times '  sake. 

Why  this  strong  friendship  exists  between  old  classmates 
it  is  rather  hard  to  say.  It  may  be  that  the  old  familiar 
face  has  touched  the  heart-strings  of  memory,  and  that  the 
almost  forgotten  something  called  "school  spirit"  has  been 
awakened;   the  sort  of  school  spirit  that  makes  you  stand 
by  a  girl  -well,  just  because  you  and  she  went  tc  the  seme 
school.  Perhaps  it  is  because  girlhood  is  more  inclined  to 
be  impressed  by  its  surroundings,  that  the  memories  o*  school 
friendships  last  longest.  But  whatever  the  reaeOTl,  ^yr^   iR 
something  about  a  college  friendship  that  makes  it  a  lifelong 
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friendship,  and  our  voices  never  ring  more  true  than  when 
they  exclaim,  "Why,  we  went  to  school  together," 

Grace  Dodworth  !26 


THOUGHTS  OK  &00D  FRIDAY, 

Empty! 
Thy  tabernacle  door  is  open  wide, 
And  shadowed  sadness  veils  Thy  house  - 
Jesus  1  Thou  art  crucifiedl 

Empty! 
And  deep  within  our  hearts  a  sense  of  loss 
Has  brought  us,  kneeling  ,  to  Thy  feet, 
Nailed  so  cruelly  to  the  Cross! 

Empty! 
And  high  in  heav'n  the  saints  and  angels  sing 
To  voice  the  gladness  in  their  hearts  - 
Glad  for  their  returning  King. 

Empty! 
But  with  the  dawn  on  glorious  Easter-tide 
Thou  shalt  return!  Thou  shalt  be  risen! 
Jesus,  who  art  crucified! 


Dorothy  Dempsey  25 
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BEFORE     ?K2     EXAIS 


§ 


pring  is  that  season  of  the  year  when  all  nature  is 
awakened  and  is  made  aware  of  itself.  The  trees,  cramped 
from  their  long  winter  sleep,  stretching  forth  their  arras 
and  limbs,  become  conscious  of  their  homely  bareness.  And 
Dame  Nature,  maternal  in  her  solicitude,  hastens  to  cover 
their  nakedness  with  a  heavy  green  foliage  that  rustles  in 
the  soft,  spring  zephyrs*   Then,  the  tiny  buds,  resting  on 
the  thick  bushes,  awakening,  yawn  themselves  into  gaily 
colored  flowers  that  tempt  the  bees  to  come  and  eat  of  their 
sweet  nectar, 

Vhen  spring  has  such  an  effect  upon  nature,  the  college 
student  cannot  escape  its  charm.  But,  alas,  spring  does  not 
affect  the  student  in  the  same  agreeable  manner  in  which  it 
arouses  nature.  The  way  it  generally  touches  the  student 
is  in  the  form  of  a  treacherous  malady  known  as  spring  :,fever" 
This  disease  brings  dire  results  to  the  poor  student  and 
causes  her  mind  to  slip  into  devious  by-pat.hs.   In  class,  her 
thoughts  wander  to  the  far-off  land  of  dreams,  where  there  is 
no  work  or  trouble  and  where  everything  is  happiness  and  fun* 
Now  she  is  motoring  past  felling  green  folds  and  protty 
white  cottages;  again,  she  is  reclining  on  a  sot'-c  mossy  bank 
near  some  meandering  stream,  where  tho  aged  trees  have  long 
admired  themselves  in  its  mikurod  c :u r face  4 

But  one  trouble  never  comes  alone*  Class  having  b^en 
dismissed,  the  entranced  student  saunters  out  of  the  room, 
not  yet  awakened  from  her  reverie ,  and  g}±c_L.:g  dam  the 
corridor,  she  unconsciously  stops  before  the  bulletin  board. 
A  white  sheet  of  papsr  meets  her  gaze,  -the  notice  of  the 
final  exams. 

Suddenly,  she  returns  from  her  mental  trip,  and  a  full 
realization  of  affairs  comes  to  her,,   Immediately  a  jonfi'vt 
begins  within  her,  -  her  afilid&lity  Versus  her  rationality* 
Her  animality,  working  under  the  spell  of  spring  fever, 
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implores,  "Do  not  study;  it  is  spring.   Enjoy  life,"  Then 
her  rationality  argues,  "Study  for  your  exams  or  you  will 
fail."  After  a  struggle  between  two  equally  strong  forces, 
her  rationality  wins  the  battle.  The  student's  face  becomes 
flushed  with  mingled  annoyance  and  victory  and  turning  on  her 
heel  she  .valks  away,  angrily  muttering  to  herself  something 
about  the  awful  person  who  invented  exams, 

Mabel  Barton  '26 


BAD  WEATHER  . 


v. 


ery  often  one  awakes  ^to  find  the  world  wrapped 
in  dull  grayness  and  to  hear  the  Rythmic  drip  of  myriad  raindrop 
On  such  a  morning  one's  first  thought  would  be,  "Now  1  shall 
have  to  v/ear  rubbers  and  carry  an  umbrella,   I  didn't  think 
it  would  rain  today.  And  it  will  be  impossible  to  wear  my 
blue  hat.  The  rain  would  ruin  it."   One  might  say  that  bad 
weather  is  often  interpreted  in  terms  of  clothing,-  that  is, 
what  one  cannot  wear  on  a  disagreeable  day.  A  rainy  day 
means  that  children  must  stay  indoors,  that  boys  cannot  play 
bait,  that  old  people  feel  rheumatism;  and  we  might  go  on 
mentioning  innumerable  disagreeable  results  of  a  rainy  day, 
But  I  am  not  going  to  remind  you  of  more  ill-results  of  in- 
clement weather,  because  I  might  tell  you  something  far  more 
interesting.  Bad  weather  does  not  exist.   Can  anything  be 
bad  which  God  has  ordained  as  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
man?   Certainly  not.  we  might  mention  that  rain  makes  the 
flowers  and  vegetables  grow,  feeds  the  trees,  provides  water 
for  man,  causes  rivers  to  spring  up;  in  fact  the  world  would 
not  be  a  place  to  live  in  if  we  did  not  have  rain.  But 
you  know  all  these  benefits.  Let  me  tell  you  ofanother. 
You  can  enjoy  every  minute  of  a  shower  if  you  wish  J  And 
This  is  the  way  to  do  it.  Wear  clothing  that  cannot  be  in- 
jured by  the  rain.  Wear  a  hat  which  will  not  collapse  when 
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ffi   contact  wjth  the  rain  drops,  and  then  walk.   Turn  your 
face  toward  the  heavens  and  l9t  the  soft  drops  caress  you. 
If  you  love  nature  you  will  on  joy  such  an  experience. 

If  you  have  never  been  caught  in  a  shower  on  a  country 
road  far  from  any  protection,  you  have  missed  a  privilege  . 
If  you  have  experienced  this  wonder  you  have  been  cognizant 
of  beauty,  simplicity,  newness  rejuvenation,  and  the  power 
of  God,  When  the  rain  has  gradually  lessened  and  then  ceased 
altogether  with  one  or  two  last  globules,  the  leaves  stretch 
forth  in  fresh  green,  the  trees  bend  gracefully  toward  the 
misty  sun,  the  birds  trill  a  glory  of  song,  and  the  farmer 
boy  whistles  a  merry  tune. 

You  say  that  perhaps  there  is  beauty  in  a  rainfall,  but 
what  truth  can  you  draw  from  that?   Then  I  might  tell  you 
that  there  is  a  moral  in  it.  Let  us  compare  the  vicissitudes, 
the  troubles,  the  tragedies  of  life  with  the  shower.  Your 
attitude  is  the  same  in  both  instances.  You  are  annoyed, 
v/orried,  sometimes  pained,  Hope  is  an  illusion.  The  world 
seems  to  stand  still,  -to  end,  herhaps.  But  if  you  would 
regard  trouble  from  another  point  of  view,  you  would  know  it 
under  another  name.  Let  us  call  it  "promise" •  Just  as  you 
perceived  beatrfcy  and  harmony  in  the  shower,  recognize  the 
misfortunes  of  life  as  an  adventure  with  an  advantageous 
termination.  Be  an  optimist.  Good  very  often  issues  from 
apparent  evil*  For  instance,  loss  of  possessions  may  over- 
come one's  pride  and  teach  him  to  see  the  other  half  of  the 
world.  Mistakes  very  often  prevent  their  own  recurrence.  A 
harsh  word  realizes  its  own  violence.  Death  of  a  dear  one 
often  brings  nearer  to  G-od,  the  person  who  is  left  behind. 
Learn  to  look  upon  this  broad  highway  of  life  as  an  interest- 
ing journey  in  which  innumerable  treasures  may  be  hidden, and 
when  the  world  does  treat  one  unfairly,  say  with  the  poet: 
"Every  day  has  a  fresh  beginning. 
Listen  my  soul  to  the  glad  refrain, 
Take  heart  with  the  day  and  begin  again," 

VJith  such  a  philosophy  you  will  see  agai^n  thai  bad 
weather  does  not  exist;   all  can  be  rendered  bright  ana    * 
sunny.  Irene  Lent  '  2o 
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RC3E3  OR  ORCHIDS? 


PART   I . 

Morning* 

(The  casements  in  the  living  room  of  the  Green's  subur- 
ban house  stand  open  to  admit  the  warm  morning  air,  A  door 
on  the  right,  leading  to  a  veranda,  is  also  open.  Other 
doors  at  the  back  and  on  the  left  lead  respectively  to  the 
hall  and  library.  The  room  is  artistically  furnished*  Dot 
Green,  a  gracious  young  matron,  is  discovered  in  a  confident 
tial  chat  with  Joan  Clarke,  a  spinster  of  thirty,) 

EOT,  (continuing  conversation)  And  Polly  declares  she's 
going  home  next  week.  I  hope  she  hasn't  quarrelled 
with  James,  but  I  can't  think  of  anything  else  that 
should  send  her  off  in  this  sudden  fashion. 

JOAN,  I  thought  she  was  going  to  stay  another  month. 

DO? ?  So  did  i,  until  this  morning* 

JQAN,  (glancing  out  the  window)  Well,  if  she  has.,  there  are 

symptoms  of  a  reconciliation,  for  she  has  just  appeared 
in  the  garden,  and  he  is  racing  dowh  the  walk  to  over- 
take her. 

DOT,  Really?  Oh,  good!  I  do  hope  those  two  will  make  a 
match. 

JOANv  Hush!  Here  cones  Polly. 

(Enter  from  the  veranda  Polly  Smith,  a  radiant  girl  of 

twenty,  carrying  a  handful  of  letters,  She  is  followed  al- 
most immediately  by  Dob  Green;  Dot's  husband,  and  Kenneth 

White,  a  bachelor  of  thirty  v) 

POLbYo  The  boy  has  just  brought  the  mail.  Here  are  two  for 
you,  Dot,  and  thre9  for  me  and  one  for  -  Mr,  Kirby. 

DOT.   (at  window  calling)  James  I  On,  James  I   Here  is  a  letter 
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for  you. 
POLLY.  Mine  are  from  home.  One  from  Mother  and  one  from  - 

(James  Kirby,    a  boyish   fellow  of  twenty-two,    appears   in 
th3   doorway  leading  to  the  veranda.) 

JAMES,  A  letter  for  me?     From  whom7 
EOT.       How  should  we  know? 

(James  takes  the  letter  and  opens   it,  with  a  murmured 
apology.) 

JAMES.  This  letter  is   from  Fred  Brown.     He  says  - 

POLLY,    (looking  up  from  letter)   Fred  Brown?     Isn't  he  the  man 

who   is   in  love  with  Marie  Daly? 
JOAN.  The  man?     Has  anybody  arrived  at  the   distinction  of 

being  the  man?   Did  ever  any  man  know  Marie  Daly  without 

falling  in  love  with  her? 
BOB,    (aside  to  Joan,  as  he  makes  opportunity  to  pass  near  her) 

Oh,   what's  the  use  of   raking  up  old  skeletons? 
DOT.     Why,   you  knew  her,   didn't  you  Bob,   before  she  went  on 

the  stage? 
BOB.     Yes,   of  course  I  knew  her. 
EOT,     There  Joan  I     There's   one  man. 
JOAN.  Oh,   well  -  she  was  not  an  actress  then.     That  makes  all 

the   difference  in  the  world, 

(Bob  and  James  exchange  relieved  glances) 

P0LLY,They  say  Fred  Brown  has   completely  lost  his  heart, 
JAMES.And  his  head  as  well,    if  I'm  any   judge.     He  says  she's 

coming  here  - 
JOAN.  Why,    is  she?     I   didn't  know  that. 
JAMES,  Yes,   she  opens   in  town  tonight,    and  Fred  says.  - 
PqLLY.  Is   she  as  beautiful  as  people  3ay? 
JOAN,     She's  the  most  beautiful  woman  I   ever/saw  -  fchd  the 

most  fascinating. 
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KENNETH*  You  know  her?     You're   fond  of  her? 

JOAN,     I  went  to  school  with  her* 

KENNETH,    (with  enthusiasm)      Let's  all  go  to  see  her.     When 
shall  we  go?      I'll  get  a  box. 

EOT.         Tomorrow  night? 

KENNETH .Tomorrow  night.     I'll   'phone   for  seats  at   once. 

DOT.         Don't   get  a  stage  box,   Ken,     One  never   sees  anything 
but  the  audience. 

KENNETH. You  come  and  conduct  the  negotiations,   then. 

DOT*         Very  well.     Come  on  girls,  we'll  all  go  and  super- 
intend Kenneth's   order* 

(Joan,    Dot,   Polly  and  Ken  troop  out  to  the  hall 
laughing  and  chatting  as  they  go.) 

JAMES.     Say,   Bob',"  haven't  you  ever  told  Dot  about  Marie? 
BOB*         Well  -  er  -  no.     You  see,    it  wouldn't  do  any 

particular  good,   and  it  might  worry  her,   so  -    ■ 
JAMES,     H'm.     Yes,    I   suppose  so.     Well    (laughing)   Fred  seems 

to  be  going  the  usual   pace.     He  wants  me  to  - 

(Enter  Dot   from  the  hall  with  a  telegram,   which  she 
hands  over  to  Bob.) 

EOT,         Here  is  a  message   for  you,  marked  "rush". 

BOB,         Wonder  what   is  up  now?      (He  reads  the  telegram)     Oh, 

it's    from  the   fellow  up  at   Knoxburg.     He  is   in  hot 

water  again.     You  will  have  to  go  up   immediately, 

James. 

(Dot  goes  but.) 
JAMES,     Confound  himl     He's  more  trouble  than  he's  worth*   I 

wish   you'd  take  that  business  away   from  him,   Bob. 
BOB,  (looking  at  his  watch)      If   you  hurry  you  will  get   the 

nine-thirty. 
JAMES.     All  right.     I  wanted  to  take  Polly  to  the  links 

today,   too! 
BOB,         Well,   run  along]     You've  only  twelve  minutes  to 

catch  that  train. 
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JAMES.  All  right.  (He  stops  in  doorway)  9ht  by  Jove,  1 
forgot!  Bob,  you'll  be  in  town  today,  won't  you? 
Run  into  Fisher's  and  order  the  finest  bunch  of  roses 
you  can  find  -  five  dozen  of  the  most  expensive  - 
and  send  them,  with  this  card,  (feels  in  his  pockets) 
Uhat  the  deuce  did  I  do  with  the  thing?  Oh,  here 
it   is! 

BOB.       To  Polly? 

JAMES.  No;  to  Marie  Daly.  There  is  the  address  (scribbling 

on  the  envelope  in  which  the  card  is  enclosed.)  Don't 
forget,  oh  your  life,  or  you'll  get  me  into  no  end  of 
a  scrape,   (tosses  envelope  to  Bob  and  hurries  to  the 
door.) 

BOb«       But   *  saY»    James l     Hold  on!     You  don't  mean  - 

JAMES,    (watch   in  hand)     Yes,    I   do!  Never  mind  the  price. 
Get  them,    sure!     Good-bye. (runs   off) 

(Bpb  turns  the  envelope  over  in  his  hands,   shaking 
his  head  dubiously.     Enter  Dot,   Polly  and  Joan  from  the 
library.) 

DOT.       Kenneth  is  waiting  for  you  to  go  to  the  links. 

BOB.        (shortly)      Can't!      I'm  going  to  town. 

DOT.       To  town?      I  thought  you  and  James  were  going  to  stay 

over  all   day,   today. 
BOB#       T7e  were,    but   James  has   been  called  to  Knoxburg,    and 

I've  got  to  go  to  town  to  attend  to  -  some  business. 

(He  looks  distastefully  at  the  envelope  in  his  hand.) 
DDT.   TTell,  go  and  tell  Kenneth,  then.  He  is  waiting. 

(Bob  goes  out) 

(Dot,   Polly  and  Joan  dispose  themselves   comfortably 
in  easy- chairs.) 

DOT.        (to  Polly)      Veil i   why  you   insist,   all  at   once,   upon 

going  home,    I   don't   see! 
JOAN.     Nor  I.  Aren't  we  agreeable? 
POLLY,    (impulsively)   Girls   you  know  -    (she  stops  as  suddenly 
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as  she  began.) 
DOT.       Weill 
'PQLi?.  Oh,   nothing. 
EOT,       Go  on,  Polly.     It  ruins  the  nerves  to  be  excitod  that 

way,   and  then  held  in  suspense. 
POLLY.  Wo,   I  -  it's  nothing.     I   thought   I!d  say  something  - 

but  I   changed  my  mind. 
EOT.       I  hope  you  were  going  to  say  that  you've   docided  not 

to  go  home.     Polly,  \7hy  don't  you  stay? 
POLLY,  Oh,   I  can't.     There  is  so  much  to  do1.     There  is  sewing 

and  - 
EOT,       Sevang!     You? 
JOAN,     Lty  prophetic  soul  J     I  knew  iti 
POLLY,    (half   defiantly)     What? 
JOAB.     It  is  a  trousseau!     You've  been  going  and  getting 

engaged! 
DOT.       Polly!     have  you? 
P01LY.  Y-y-yes,   but  -      (Dot  embraces  her  rapturously;     Joan 

more  calmly.) 
EOT,       Ttoen,   Polly?     ^en? 
POLLY.  Last  night  -  in  the  garden. 

(Enter  Bob.) 

EOT,   Oh,  Bob,  what  do  you  think.  Polly  and  James  are 

engaged! 
BOB,   \7hatT  Good!  By  Jove,  that's  -  (looks  suddenly 

blank)  By  Jove! 
JOAN,  DOT  and  POLLY  .  ^hat  is  the  matter? 
BOB«   Oh  -  er  -  nothing.  I  just  happened  to  remember 

something.   (Furtively  takes  card  envelope  from  his 

pocket  and  glances  at  it.) 
DOT .   ~©11? 

BOB.   Oh,  never  mind  now. 

DOT,   (impatiently)  roll,  why  don't  you  say  you  are  glad? 
BOB,   Eh? 

DOT,   About  Polly  and  James,  stupid! 

BOB,   Oh,  yes,  of  course,  I  -  I'm  delighted,  you  know. 
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POLLY,    (pouting)     'Toll,    you  don't   look   it! 
BOB,      (making  an   effort  to  srailo)      Oh,   yes,   I   do.      I   -   I   don't 

feel   right  this  morning.      I  want  to  see  you  a  moment, 

Dot, 
DOT,       Are  you  ill,   dear? 
BOB.       Oh,   no,    I'm  all  right,   but     -     when  did  this  happen, 

Polly? 
POfcLY,    (wonderingly)      Last  night. 
BOB,       Last  night  I     Oh,    yes;      I    just  wondered.     Ready,   Dot? 

(Bob  abd  Dot  go  out) 
POLLY,  Well,  what  has  happened  to  him?  Last  week  he  told  me 

that  if  I  refused  James,  he'd  never  forgive  me  -  and 

now  look  at  him  I 
JOAN,   (lightly)  My  dear,  apparently  you  have  yet  to  learn 

that  the  surest  .vay  to  earn  a  man's  disapproval  is  to 

give  him  what  he  wants, 
POLLY,  (laughing)  You  miserable  old  cynic!  Here  comes  Mr, 

white.  I'm  going  to  write  letters, 
JOAN,  Oh,  no,  Polly,  don!t!   Stay  h3r9  with  me! 
POLLY.  Not  I .  I  believe  that  man  is  in  love  with  you  and  I 

am  no  fifth  wheel.  (She  runs  into  library  .laughing.) 

(Enter  Kenneth  from  veranda.) 

JOAN,  Our  young  friends  have  announced  their  engagement. 
KENNETH,  A-ah !   I'm  glad  to  hear  it  J  I  must  see  the  young 

lady, 
JOAN*  There  is  Polly  on  the  veranda.  Shall  we  join  he:'? 

(She  goes  quickly  off.  Kenneth  follows.) 

(Dot  and  Bob  enter  from  the  library,  both  looking 
troubled.  She  carries  the  card  envelope.) 

EOT*   And  he  made  no  explanations? 

BOB.   None  whatever.  It  doesn't  seem  to  me  there  is  much 
to  be  said,  is  there?  The  fact  remains  that  he  mr'de 
a  blooming  young  idiot  of  himself  over  Marie  Dalj,  ::or 
one  year,  and  beggared  himself  sending  her  flowers  and 
fruit  and  candy,  -  and  now  that  she's  come  back, 
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within  twenty-four  hours  of  her  arrival  he  begins 
it  again,  although  he  has  just  "become  engaged  to 
one  of  the  most  charming  girls  on  earth, 

DOT,  (miserably)   Polly  I  ^oor  little  Polly  I  You'll  send 
them,  Bob? 

BOB,     Oh,  yes,  I'll  send  them. 

DO?,     I  wonder  -  Did  he  writ 3  on  the  card? 

BOB,     I  dcnrt  know, 

DOT,     I  suppose  it  wouldn't  do  to  look? 

BOB ,  Dot ', * 

DOT,  Oh,   no,    I  wouldn't   do   it.        Only  I'm  thinking  about 

Polly,     And  she   is   going  home  to  make   her  trousseau, 

BOB,  Uell,   don't   say  anything  about   this  tc  anyone,    for 

the  present,  Dot,  ^e'll-  give  James  a  chance  to  say 
whatever  he  has  to  say  before  we  mention  it.  Young 
rascal,      (Looks  at   his   watch)     Good-bye. 

DOT,    (going  to  the  hall  with  him)      Good-bye    dear, 

(She   disappears   in   the  hall    for  a  moment,    and  re- 
enters  at    once) , 

Enter  Joan,    in  street   clothes,    followed  by  Polly, 

JOAN'*        I'm  off    for  town,    Dot.      Car.    I   do  anything   for   vou? 

DOT,  I    didn't   know  you  were  going'. 

JOAN,        I!m  going  to   see  Marie  Daly, 

DOT.  (coldly)     Oh  J 

POLLY „     Tell  her  v/e're  all  coming  to  see  her  play  tomorrow 

night , 
JOANk       Yes,    I   will.   Good-bye.  (Exit  Joan) 

POLLY c     0h;    I   can  hardly  wait   to   see  heri     You  never  saw  her 

did  you? 
POT,  No,   and   I   don't   want   to, 

POLLY,     rTry  not? 
DOT „  Oh,-  because, 

POLLY,     Woman's   reason.       Because  what? 
DCT.  I   don't   like  her, 

POLLY «     Dot,    I   believe   you  are    jealous  J 
DOT.  Jealous!      Of   what? 

POILY,     Because  Bob  was  in  love  v;ith  her  once. 
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EOT.  Doo   in  lovo  with  herl 

POLLY,       T7hy,    vest     Mercy!     Didn't   you  know  it?     Joan  told 
ma . 

DOT.  Joan  told  you  that  Bob  */as   in  lovo  with  Maria  Daly? 

POLLY.       Oh,    I  am  sorry  I   told.        I   thought  Bon  told  you 
everything. 

DOT.  Ha   does.       What   did  she   say? 

POLLY.        Oh,    don't   let's   talk  about   it  1 

DOT.  What   did  she  say? 

POLLY.       She  said  that   for  some  time  -  ever  so  long  ago, 
you  know  -  Bob   was    simply   infatuated  with  Maria 
Daly  and  that  ha  sent  her  flowers,    fruits  and 
candy  - 

TOT.  (relieved)       Oh,   no,   that  was   James. 

POLLY         James  1  i 

DOT*     Oh!  I  didn't  mean  to  tell  you  just  yet,  dear,  but 
you'd  have  to  know  it  within  a  few  hours  anyway,  so 
it  doesn't  make  very  much  difference. 

POLLY.   Have  to  know  what? 

DOT.     About  James. 

POLLY.   What  about  James. 

DOT*     You  see,  James  was  very  much  in  love  with  Marie 

Daly  a  few  years  s.go,  and  nearly  beggarfd  himself 
sending  her  things .  - 

POLLY.   No,  that  was  Bob,' 

DOT.     "ait,  dear!  Everybody  thought  it  was  over.  I  icnrt 
think  he  has  seen  her  since  she  went  on  the  stage.  - 
So  when  he  fell  in  love  wjtfh  ycu  we  were  all  de- 
lighted.  Oh.  if  I  could  only  have  known! 

POLLY*   Known  what?  00$,   what  are  you  talking  about? 

DOT,.  This  morning  just  before  we  told  Bob  of  your  engage- 
ment, he  found  out  that  James  was  sending  flowers  to 
Marie  Daly. 

POLLY „   Dot" 

DOT.  Oh,    poor  Pollyl      I'm  so  sorryl      I- 1  with   it   weren't 

true,   but   i\i   is  and  you  must  be  brave*     He   pent  her 
fiv;"i   dozen   rCcje. 

POLLY.   I  don't  believe  it! 

DOT.     Yes,  dear,  it  is  true.  He  told  Bob  to  order  them 
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Id*  him  at  Fisher's. 

POLLY.     And  was  that   the  reason  - 

DOT,         That  Bob   didn't   seem  glad  about   the  engagement? 
Yes,   that's  the  reason. 

POLLY*      (piteously)     Oh,   there  is   some  mistake.     It  wouldn't 
be  James  I     tthy,   Joan,  said  it   was  Bob  who  was   so 
much  in  love  with  her!     She  said  he  told  her  all 
about   it,   because  she  was  such  a   friend  to  Miss  Dal v. 

DOT*    Bob  told  Joan? 

POLLY.     Yes.     Oh,    you  won't  mind,    Dot.     You  mustn't  mind 

now,   because  he  loves  you  now'.     But   it  must  be  Bob! 

DOT%         Well,    it   isn't  Bob  who  is  sending  her  five   dozen 
roses   today,   anyway.      It's   James,    for  I  saw  the 
envelope  that  was  to  go  with  them  addressed  in  his 
writing.     But  -  Polly,    do  you  suppose  Bob  was  in 
love  with  her? 

POLLY.      (  in  breaking  tones)     Oh,  Dot  I        I  want   to  go  home  I 
I  want  to  go  home  I        (She  drops   into  a  chair,   sob- 
bing piteously.     Dot,   with  quivering  lips,  watches 
her  for  a  moment,   and  then,   knesling  beside  her, 
gathers  Polly  into  her  arms,   and  they  weep  together.) 


PART     II . 

Evening. 

The  scene  is  same, 

(Enter  Dot  from  the  library,  dressed  for  dinner. 
She  takes  up  Bob's  photograph,  studies  it,  wipes  away  a 
tear  and  sighs,  Polly,  also  dressed  for  dinner,  comes 
in  from  the  hall  and  looks  over  Dot's  shoulder.) 


DOT,   (mournfully)  He  doesn't  look  as  if  he'd  decieve 

his  wife,  does  he? 
POLLY.  No,  but  one  can't  tell.  I  -  I'd  have  trusted  James 

anywhere t   In  the  face  of  anything! 
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DOT,        Now,    nolly,    don't   give  way   again.      It   is   easier   for 
you  than   it   is    for  me,      you   see,      for   you     -     you 
haven't   been  married    (swallowing  a  sob);    and  -  and  I'm 
not  giving  way. 

POLLY,  No,  but  Bob  hasn't  been  sending  her  flowers'.   I  don't 
see  why  you  care  so  much,   I  wouldn't  care  how  many 
girls  James  had  been  in  love  with,  if  I  were  sure 
that  he  loved  me  better  than  any  of  them  now.   But 
to  have  him  sending  her  flowers  -  such  flowers f   too  - 
the  very  day  after  he  told  me  that  -  that  -  (sobs) 

EOT »   But  Bob  has  told  me  ever  so  many  times  that  I  was  the 
only  woman  he  ever  really  lovedi 

FOLLY ♦  Now,  Dot,  don't  give  up!  Don't  I  Ve  might  just  as 
well  laugh!  It  won't  do  any  good  to  cry.  Let's  . 
laugh!   Has  Joan  come  home  yet! 

EOT,   Yes;   I  think  she  is  asleep,  though.  I  wish  she'd 
come  down. 

POLLY,  But  you  won't  try  to  talk  about  this,  now,  will  you? 
You  mustn't,  for  you'd  cry  and  you  know  we  agreed 
that  we'd  go  through  dinner  just  as  usual. 

EOTi   Oh,  yes.  We  shall  show  them  that  other  people  can 
feel  one  thing  and  act  another. 

(Enter  Joan,  in  dinner  dress,  looking  troubled.) 

JOAN*  (taking  Dot's  hand  sympathetically)  You  dear  girl! 

You  look  tired. 
DOT.   Oh,  I've  such  a  headache. 
POLLY.  So've   I. 

EOT*   Did  you  have  a  pleasant  day. 
JOAN.  No;  horrid  I 
DOT*   Did  you  see  -  Miss  Daly? 

JOAN,  Yes.   I  don't  think  the  stage  has  improved  her  any. 
DOT,   Don't  you?  rhy? 
JOAN.  No,  I  donU.  She's  grown  so  -  careless!  There  was 

a  time  when  she  wouldn't  accept  even  flowers  - 

awfully  expensive  ones,  you  know  -  from-well,  frem 

men  who  have  no  business  to  send  them. 
POLLY*  From  engaged  men. 
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JOAN   (glancing  hastily  at  Dot)   Yes,  or  -  from  married  men. 
DOT,    Joan,  is  it  true  that  Bob  was  in  love  with  her? 
JOAN,   (reproachfully)   Polly1. 
POLLY,  I  thought  she  knew  about  it,  Joan,  or  I  wouldnjt 

have  told  her, 
EOT  ,   Is  it  true? 

JOAN,  "ell,  he  was  rather  attantive  to  her  for  a  time, 
EOT,   And  is  it  true  that  he  sent  her  flowers  and  candy  - 

and  just  dangled  after  her? 
JOAN,  Yes,  he  did1,  It  is  true1. 

POLLY,  (eagerly)  Then  it  was  Bob,  after  all,  and  not  James, 
JOAN,  No,  it  was  -  both  of  them, 

pSly)  Both  of  thom! 

JOAN.  Yes,  for  a  long  time  they  were  rivals  and  -  why  don't 
you  remember,  Dot,  that  for  saveral  months  Bob  and 
James  were  hardly  on  speaking  terms?   It  was  only 
after  Bob  became  engaged  to  you  that  James  really 
forgave  him, 

EOT,   And  that  was  the  reason? 

JOAN*  Yes1,  They  were  both  in  love  with  her. 

POLLY,  Yes,  that  is  true.  James  told  me  that  he  had  liked 
lots  of  girls,  but  he  had  never  cared  deeply  for  one 
before,-  and  he  was  in  love  with  her  too. 

JOAN,  Oh,  but  James  was  only  a  boy; 

POLLY.  Oh!  Oh!   (bursts  into  tears) 

EOT.   You  see,  Polly  had  just  learned  that  James  sent 

Marie  Daly  a  beautiful  bunch  of  roses  this  morning. 

JOAN*  \7hat?   James? 

POLLY,  Yes,   James, 

JOAN*     Roses  1     You're   sure   it  wasn't   orchias. 

EOT.       No,    it  was   roses,        Five   dozen  of   the  most   expensive, 

JOAN,      (dropping  into  a  chair)        For  heaven's  sake'. 

DOT,   And  Bob  told  me  about  it.  Ke  was  very  angry. 

JOAN,      (drily)     Oh,   he  was', 

DOT*       VftlYi    of   course!     Ke  hates  anything  like   that, 

JOAN,     Yes,    I  know'. 

DOTe       And   I   didn't  mean  to  tell  Polly,   but   it   slipped  out. 

P0LLY1.  And  Dot  and  I  have  been  crying  all  day,     We  are  going 
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to  be   just  as  self-DOssessed  as  possible  when  they 

arri  re . 
EOT,     Y-y-yos,    we're  not  going  to  shed  a  tear,      (She 

fumbles    for  hor  handkerchief)      (Exit  hurriedly, sobbing) 
POLLY, Oh,    Joan   isn't  it  awful?     Would  you  have  believed  it 

of   James? 
JOAN,  Jamcs7      Oh,    he's   not  so  bad,      I 'ts  Bob. 
POLLY .Bob? 
JOANf  Yes,      I    didn't  mean  to  say  anything  about    it,    but  -   I 

don't  know  what  to   do,     I   saw  Bob  buying  orchids     for 

Miss  Daly, 
POLLY,  Orchids? 
JOAN,  Yos,   a  great  box   of   them.     A  pretty  price   they  must 

have   cost  him! 
POLLY,   Maybe  they  were   for  Dot, 
JOAN,     For  Dot!     Did  you.  ever  know  a  man  to  b£y  a  box  -  so 

big    (illustrating)   -  of   orchids    for  his  wife?     Besides, 

I  saw  them  in  her  room  afterwards, 
POLLY ,Did  you  see  the  roses,    too?     James  never  sent  me   fivo 

dozen   fosos, 
JOAN,   I   don't  know.     There  were  huge  bunches  of   roses,   every- 
where,  but  nothing  compared  with  those  orchids, 
POLLY. fSh,   here  comes  Dot, 

Dot   enters, 

POLLY, You  tell  dot,   Joan,     She'll    find  out   some   day,    anyway, 
cind  then   .ve'll  wish  we  had  warned  her  now, 

DOT,     Polly!     You  know? 

JOAN,  Yes,   Polly  knows,     1   saw  Bob  buying  ar.   immense  box  of 
orchids  at  Fisher's, 

DOT,     Roses,    you  mean, 

JOAN,  No,    I  mean  orchids.     And  later,    I   saw  the   same  box 
brought  to  Marie  Daly. 

DOT,     Oh,    there  is  some  mistake.     He  brought  them  for  ^arnes , 

JOAN,  \/hen  Marie   opened  thorn,    I   said,    "What  magnificent 

flowers  I"     and  she  laughed  and  replied:      "Yes;      pocr 
boy!     He  still   sends  them,"     I   sad:      "I   saw  him  buying 
them.     Do  you  think  you  have  any  right  to  accept   them?" 
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And  she  laughed  and  said:      ,M'ell,    I've  told  him  not 
to  send  them,   but  he  will   do  it," 
DOT.       Joan! 
JOAN,     And  then  I   came  away. 

(Enter  Kenneth,    from  the  veranda,) 

KEN,       Ah,    I  thought   I  heard  voices.     'Tell,    I've  got  the 

seats   for  tomorrow  night,      (Looks    from  one  to  another) 
Why  doesn1t  somebody  say  something?     Overcome  at  the 
prospect  of   seeing  the  great  beauty,   Dot? 
DOT.       I-I  shall  not  see  her,     I'm  not   going, 

(Exit  hurriedly) 
KEN,       Not  going 5     What's   up?      You  wouldn't  miss   it,   Miss 

Smith? 
POLLY,  Nothing  on  earth  would  tempt  me  to  go.      (Exit) 
JOAN,     They  mean  it  seriously. 
KEN,       And  you  -  ? 
JOAN,     I  mean  it  also. 
KEN.     What's   up? 

JOAN,     ""ell,  James,  who  was  madly  in  love  with  Mario  Daly, 
sent  her  a  magnificent  bunch  of   roses  today,   al- 
though his  engagement  to     Polly  Smith  was  announced 
only  this  morning. 
KEN„       What  5 

JOAN^     That   is   quite  true.     Dot   saw  the  envelope,   holding 
James'    card  and  addressed  in  his  writing,   which  was 
to  go   with  them,   and  Bob  ordered  the    flowers  at 
James'   request. 
KEN,    "Bob  ordered  the  flowers!     But   don't  you  see,   that  it 
is  James'   vindication?     The   fact  that  he  told  Bob 
proves  - 
JOAN,  Oh,    do  you  think  so?     Bob  disapproved  violently  I     He 
said  various   condemnatory  things  to  Dot  and  then  went 
and  ordered  a  box  of  orchids   for  Miss  Daly  that   com- 
pletely overshadowed  James'    roses. 
KEN,     I  tell  you,   there's  some  mistake. 
JOAN,  But  I  saw  - 

KEN,     Never  mind  what  you  saw.     If   I   prove  that  Uames  and 
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Bob  are  trustworthy,  will  you  trust  roe,  too? 

JOAN,   If  you  can  prove  that  James  did  not  order  five 

dozen  roses  sent  to  Marie  Daly  this  morning  and  if 
you  can  prove  that  Bob  did  not  send  the  orchids  that 
I  saw  him  pay  for,  that  I  saw  delivered,  and  that 
she  admitted  she  ought  not  to  accept,  I'll  

KEN*   Yes? 

JOAN,  I'll  believe  anything  you  choose  to  tell  me, 

(Exit  to  library) 

KEN,   "howl   (Sits  down  and  shakes  his  head  dubiously) 

(Enter  James  from  the  veranda  J 

KEN.   HulloJ  '  here 've  you  been  all  day? 

JAMES,  Knoxburg.   'here  are  the  girls? 

KEN*   '"ell,  you'd  better  have  been  ac  home,  'tending  to 

your  knitting  work, 
JAMES.  Couldn't  help  it.  It  was  business. 

(Enter  Polly  from  hall.) 

JAKES,  (eagerly)   Hullo,  Dot  I   rhat  is  wrong? 

(Dot  turns  her  back  or  him.)   Well,  I  think  you 

might  tell  a  fellow' 
KEN.   I'm  trying  with  what  patience  is  in  me,  to  explain. 

(Enter  Bob  from  the  veranda.  He  carries  a  box  of 
carnations,) 

JAME5,  I  say.  Bob!   ^hat's  wrong? 

BOBV   (going  at  cnee  to  Dot)   Uell,  sweetheart? 

(She  slips  past  him  with  a  reproachful  glance) 
What's   the  matt3r,    dear?      Hjre,    I   brought   you  some 
carnations ^  •,•-■ 

(Her  glance  becomes   scornful  and  she   steps   back) 
tfh  y ,   wh  at  *  s  the  mat  1 3  r  ? 

JAIIES*  ''ell,    that's  what   I  want   to   know.     Here    I   come   in 
after  a  deuce   of   a   day  at    Knoxburg,    and  they  all 
treat  me   as   if   I   werj   a  convict!     And  you  seem  to 
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be  equally  unpopular  1  Oh!  here  comes  Joan! 

(Enter  Joan) 


JAMES,     Say,   Joan,   what's  wrong? 

JOAN,       You'd  better  ask  what's  right?      It  would  indicate  a 

more  hopeful   condition  of  your  moral  sense • 
BOB*         But  see  here  -    ! 

JAMES*     Well,   I  swear!     Ken,    do  you  know  anything  about  this? 
KEN.         No;  but   I  hope  to  untangle   it .     It's  primarily  about 

some  orchids,    I  believe  * 
JAMES,      (puzzled)     Orchids! 
KEN.         Now  this   is  Bob's  knitting  work,   James.     You  keep 

out, 
BOB*         Well,  what  about  them? 
KEN*.        You  sent  them  to  Miss   Daly? 
BOB.         No,    I   didn't  send  them.     That    is  - 
JOAN*       Bob  Ore en! 

KEN.         Now,    if   you  please,   Miss   Clarke,   this  is  my  demon- 
stration.    Yours  will   come  later  -  I  hope.     Now, 

Bob,    you  didn't   send  them? 
BOB.         No,   I  -  well   (glancing  at  Polly)    I'd  rather  not 

explain  here.     What  about  them  .anyway? 
KEN.         Well,    if  you  have  an   explanation  to  offer,   you'd 

better  get  about   it.     Right  here  too.     There  is 

no   secrecy.     Now,   Bob. 
BOB.  (troubled)     But   -  you  -  see   (He  hesitates  and 

looks  at  James.) 
JAMES.     Out  with  it,   Bob!       If  you  hold  the  key  to  this 

mystery,   produce  it! 
BOB,         Well,    it's     this.     I   ordered  those  orchids  at 

James1   request,   but  why  you  should  stand  me  up 

and  - 
DOT.         Oh,   Bob. 
JAMES.     I   didn't  say   orchids!       I   said  roses.    (Polly 

bursts  into  tears.) 
BOB.       I  know  you  did.     You  wanted  five   dozen  of  the 

choicest   variety.     You  also   informed  &e  that 

expense  was  no  object  and  as  Fisher's  had  not 
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Five   dozen  fine   roses   of   one   kind  in  his  shop,   and  as 
he  had  some  particularly  good  orchids,     I  thought 
I'd  satisfy  your  desire   for  a  largo  bill,    so   I 
ordered  the  orchids  sent  with  your  card  - 

JAMES,    (aghast)     With  my  card J 

DOT,        (patting  Bob's  arm)     Oh,   I   knew  all  the  time   there 

must  be  some   such  explanations     Joan,   you  might  have 
known • 

JAMES,  Now,   look  here!     You   people   don't  think  for   one 
minute  ■■ 

DOT.       Oh,  we  all  know  what  you  didl 

JOAN.     Polly,    dear,    don't.      (She  tries  to  soothe  sobbing 
Polly) 

JAMES*  I  suppose  you  think  because   I   ordered  some   roses 
sent  to  Marie  Daly,    I'm  a  doublefaced  scoundrel, 
don't  you?     I  suppose  you've  all  been  retailing 
the  story  of  my  youthful  infatuation  and  sitting 
in  judgment  upon  me,   haven't  you  you?     You  even 
tortured  Polly  about   it  -  and  she  believed  you! 

DOT,       T7ell,   but  you  told  Bob. 

JAMES,  Of  course  I   told  Bob,     I'll  tell  all  of  you  if   you'll 
keep  still   long  enough  to  hear  it!     I  got  a  letter 
from  Fred  this  morning  -  he's   down  at  his  mother's 
sick  - 

(Polly  springs  up,   her  face  lighting.) 

JOAN,     Oh,   well,  never  mind  - 

KEN,       The   defendant  has  the  staiidl 

JAMES,  He  said  Marie  had  refused  him  again  - 

DOT,       YIell,   is  there  any  reason  why  you  should  send  her 

five   dozen  roses?     Just  after  - 
POLLY.  Oh,   Dot,    do  keep  still.     Don't  you  see?     They  were 

for  him! 
JAMES,  That's   it.     They  were   for  Fred, 
POLLY.  Oh,   James! 
DOT,       But  the  card! 
JAMES,  ^as  his,   I  suppose.     I   didn't  look  at   it.     All  I   did 

was  to  put  her  address  on  the  envelope. 
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POLLY*  Oht  James  i  (She  runs  oif  to  the  veranda,  pursued 
by  James  .) 

DOT>       Whan  all  this  has  been  -  Oh,   Bob!      (She  looks   pen- 
itently at  him  and  extends  an   entreating   hand, 
which  he   takes ,      They   disappear  into  the  library), 

KEN*       Hiss  White,    I  submit  that   X  have  proved  my  case. 

JOAN,     ^asr't   it   rather  -  vicarious? 

K2i\T,       Nevertheless,    it   is   proved.     Now  will  you  believo  - 

JOAN*  (breathlessly,  making  one  last  stand  for  her  con- 
victions) All  but  one  thing,  DonU  ever  attempt 
to   convince  me  that  - 

KEN,   Well? 

JOAN,  That  I !m  the  only  woman  you  ever  loved! 

KEN ,   But  you  are  - 

(He  steps  toward  her  with  outstretched  a,rms)  » 
Curtain . 

Violet  Farrell   '26 
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ATHLETIC  NOTES 


.  Basketball. 

*P 

n     he   deciding  game   of   the    inter-class  basketball 
tournament  was    played  on  Friday  afternoon,   April  U.     The 
Sophomores   defeated  the  Juniors,    thorebv  winning  the   title 
of   Champion   class  team  of   the  college.     The   score  was  4-3  - 
27 •     This  was   the  last   game   of  the   soason^and  the   interest 
aroused  by  it  was   Evidenced  by  the  largo   crowd  oc.   rooters 
in  the  gym*     Beth  teams  were  supported  by  their  clashes   and 
sister  classes,  v/ho   cheered  them  on* 

As   a  result   of  this   gWB©>th?  Sophonore  Class  has   five 
points  toward  the   cup 0     ^n&  the   Junior  Class  twc0 

Baseball* 

Indoor  baseball   practise  began   Friday,   Apf\l   11-      Miss 
Calhoun  was   glad  to   initiate  many  new  enthusiasts    ijatr   the 
mysteries   of   this   popular   spore.     However,   oui    spacious 
gymnasium  can  easily  accomodate  many  more  and  we  hope  that 
the  numbers  will   increase  as   the   season  progresses. 

So   far  we  have   received  no  more   challenges    for  inter- 
collegiate  baseball   games .     Hiss   Calhoun's   assurance  that 
wo  shall  aurelj  have  a  varsity  baseball  team  makes  things 
look   very  promising* 

The   baseball   series   between   the   odds   arid  the   evens    is 
scheduled  to  begin  on  Friday,   Kay  16*     This  seller  is 
bound  to  be  very  interesting  as   the   ability  of   the  various 
classes   in   playing  baseball   is  thus    far  untested.     Last 
year  we  confined  our  efforts  to   practise,   so  that   this  will 
be   the  first  time   that  a  real   baseball  game  will  have  been 
played  ty  St.   Joseph's   athletes* 
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ATHLETIC  MERE. 

At  last  plans  for  the  meet  have  developed  so  that  we 
can  look  forward  to  a  gala  time  on  June  second  at  St. 
John's  field. 

The  opening  number  of  the  program  will  be  a  parade  of 
the  classes,  around  the  field,  with  their  banners  and  mas- 
cots. Wp  hope  that  a  large  representation  will  be  present. 
Be  sure  to  come  out,  fly  your  class  colors  and  cheer  your 
classmates  on  to  win  the  cup. 

There  will  be  a  5C-yard  dash,  a  high  jump  contest,  a 
basketball  throw  and  a  baseball  throw.  The  -winners  of 
each  of  these  events  will  be  awarded  a  handsome  silver 
medal,  ^e  shall  also  have  an  inter class  relay  race.  Each 
class  will  be  represented  by  a  team  of  four  girls,  and 
each  member  of  the  winning  team  will  receive  a  silver  pin. 
There  will  also  be  a  novelty  relay  race  which  we  feel  sure 
everyone  will  enjoy. 

We  are  hoping  that  a  great  number  will  enter  the 
events  and  help  St,  Joseph's  to  break  some  records.  If 
you  feel  that  you  are  not  in  practise,  come  over  to  the 
gym  on  Friday  afternoon, and  Miss  §aJhoun  will  give  you  some 
helpful  h5.nts . 

The  final  game  of  the  baseball  series  will  be  played 
at  the  meet.  The  game  will  be  shortened  to  five  innings 
in  order  not  to  delay  the  events  too  long, 


VARSITY  AWARDS, 

This  year  old  basketballs  will  be  awarded  to  the  play- 
ers, in  addition  to  the  varsity  "J".  Each  girl  who  has 
played  in  three  varsity  games  during  the  season  will  re- 
ceive one.  In  this  recognition  of  varsity  players  we 
have  at  last  the  realization  of  a  dream  held  by  each  basket- 
ball team  in  turn  since  the  foundation  of  the  college. 

Alice  McGrane  »2U 
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TO  BE  OR  NOT  TO  BE  -  BOBBED* 
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o  be  or  not  to  bo  -  bobbed-that  is  the  question 
that  is  exciting  much  interest  the  world  over.  A  few  years 
ago,  when  the  style  first  became  popular,  the  woman  who 
would  bob  her  hair  was  considered  outside  the  pale  of  res- 
pectable society*  Either  she  belonged  to  the  actress'  class 
or  she  was  one  of  the  fallen  members  of  her  sex,  When  a 
woman  was  convicted  ot  wrong-doing  and  sent  to  prison,  it 
was  part  of  her  punishment  to  he  shorn  of  her  locks,  thus 
making  her  a  "marked  woman".    Consequently,  when  the 
"Castle  Clip"  came  into  favor  among  the  younger  folk,  it 
was  severely  frowned  upon  by  the  elders.  Opposition,  how- 
ever, only  made  the  young  people  mere  determined.   They 
simply  would  bob  their  hair  if  they  wished  and  everyone 
else  could  like  it  or  not.  Wasn't  it  their  hair?  And 
couldn't  they  look  like  freaks  if  they  so  wanted?  The  lat- 
ter statement  was  considered  by  the  opponents  of  the  fad  as 
a  strong  argument  in  their  favor.  Surely  no  girl  would  be 
anxious  to  look  like  a  freak1.  But  evidently  many  girls 
did.   If  the  ilders  had  been  as  wise  in  their  generation 
as  the  children  of  the  next,  they  would  have  ignored  this 
rebellious  streak  and  the  fashion  would  have  died  a  natural 
death.   But  no,  they  never  let  the  question  rest  until 
every  girl  watted  to  cut  her  hair.  That  was  the  signal  for 
the  breaking  of  the  storm. 

Father  threatened,  sayjng  that  if  Mary  Ann  bobbed  her 
hair  he  would  have  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  her.  Ho 
simply  would  not  consider  her  as  his  daughter  until  her 
hair  had  grown  in  again.  Little  did  he  suspeot  that  Mary 
Ann  had  no  intentions  of  letting  her  hair  grow  once  she 
should  succeed  in  getting  it  cut  I   Mary  Ann  let  the  family 
rant  and  went  out  and  decked  herself  in  this  latest  of 
fashions,  She  let  everyone  know  that  it  is  a  great  improve- 
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ment   or.    former  times,   now  that  a  woman    can  be   free    from  hair- 
pins and  their  accompanying   distress  and   from  the  toil   and 
turmoil   of   elaborate   coiffures.     Somehow  or  other,    this 
desire    for   comfort   and  ease  was   not    confined  to  Hary  Ann« 
Gradually  cider  women   felt  they,    too,   would  like  to   see  how 
tney  looked*     Nov/,   the  editor  of   a   fashion   column   claims 
that   oner-half   the  '-omen  have  bobbed  their  hair  and  the   other 
half   are    trying  to  muster   sufficient   courage   to   take   the 
step  <■ 

I  say   courage,    for  it   is  rot   always   ar   easy  thing  to   do. 
It  sometimes  means  more  than   just  going  into  the  hairdres- 
ser's and   saying,    "I   want   to  have  my  hair  bobbed.      !.7iil  you 
please  give  me,  a  boyish  bob?"     No  matter  how  nonchalant  and 
unconcerned  Kary  Ann  may  seem    to  be,    there  is  always  that 
breathless   feeling,    that   pojont  though  unspoken  question. 
"""il]    !  look   all   right?     Hiat  will   I  "over   do  if   it    isn't' 
becoming?"         ":n   ./hen  the  young  lady   is   seated,   the  hair- 
dresser  gets   ready  to   do   the   deed-      If   the  girl's    courage 
doesnTt    fail  her  then,   it  never  will.     As   she   sits,    im- 
patiently waiting    for  the   operation  to  begin,    she   takes  a 
last  Joe1'   at  the  t.air   spread   on  her  shoulders -^      "Should 
I' have   it   clt~      Ti   isn't   too  late  yet*   she  argues*    'Will 
that  man  never   find   the  scissors'*  ■      If  he   doesn-t  start 
soon  ^he  wil"!    have    to  go+   up  and  leave-     Then   comes   that 
strange,    sinkj.j  q sat ion   that  steals   over   the   girl   when 

the  scissors    finally  begin  their  work,  and  she   sees   one- 
heli    eu-:   oft.      It   is   too   late  to  go  back,  end  even  if    she 
looits   liie   one   uf   thd  people   fiom  "Dreamland",   she  will 
just  have  to  grin  and   bear  it-.     The   only  thing  she   can 
do   is   let   th     hair  grow  immediately;    but    few   e^er  have   re- 
eorfc  to   this   course   of  aeijon,     it   is   truly  surprising 
what  wonders   nan  he  a/id  are  wrought  by  a  shampoo  and  a 
marcel. 

Prcoeoly  the  most  painful  part   of   the  bobbing  op- 
eration  le   -.h    r  might   be   called   the   aftermath,  --'that    is 
to  Lay   •     iho   s -353105  with    :he    family-,     Mother  weeps, 
Father  renev/s   his  tr  reals  and  storms  anew,   Sister   admires 
in  rather  wavering  awe3    and  Brother    just   laughs.     But 
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alter  the  first  w  ?ek  or  so  when  ovorvono  is  used  to  tho 
chango,  Mary  Ann  fools  more  comfortable  and  is  better  satis- 
fied ,;ith  life.  Tho  frcodom  from  bother  and  tho  case  in 
dressing  the  hair  arc  full  compensation  for  all  tho  temporary 
inconvenience  that  tho  girl  must  suffer.  Bettor  than  this, 
older  people  are  "beginning  to  realize  that  the  girl  with 
bobbed  hair  is  not  tho  typo  she  was  supposedto  bo.  She  is 
human,  good  and  even  earnest  in  her  attitude  toward  life. 
In  addition,  she  has  a  much  better  chance  than  her  long- 
haired sister  of  keeping  hor  appointments  on  time. 


Mary  ITcDonnell   '26 


APRIL  SHOWERS. 

Ah,  the  rain,  gentle  rain  - 

Not. that  wild, tumultuous  torrent  that  the  summer  sends 

amain, 
Nor  tho  cold  and  cruel  dropping  of  King  "inter's  dreaded 

reign, 
But  the  fitful,  friendly  showers  that  are  part  of  April's 

train. 

See  the  new-born  leaves   that  glisten, 
See  the  waiting  birds  that   listen 

Till  the  sun  has  come  again; 
Ah,  the  earth  must  yiild  its  flowers, 

Springing  grass  new  color  gain 
From  those  half  capricious  sho.vers, 

From  the  fall  of  April's  rain. 

Violet  J.  Farrell   '26 
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J3  he  decks  of  the.  Imperial,  as  she  slowly  steamed  up 
New  York  Harbor,  were  beginning  to  crowd.  Everywhere  people 
were  hurrying,  eager  to  gather  their  luggage  for  the  custom- 
ary search  by  the  United  States  officials.  They  were  ex- 
periencing that  thrill  that  comes  just  before  a  vessel  docks. 

But  down  in  the  steerage  there  was  no  bustle,  merely  an 
endless  wait.  Ah!  yes,  America  was  their  hope,  their  savior 
Would  the  ship  never  land?  Suddenly  from  their  midst  a 
slight,  young  figure  darted  to  the  ship's  rail  and  a  clear 
voice  excitedly , exclaimed, 

"Mama,  look!  There  is  America's  Due en  beckoning  to  us . 
See!  she  has  a  crown  on  her  head,  sO(  she  must  be  a  queen." 

Wearily  Olga  Romanioff  came  to  her  daughter's  side. 
She  gazed  long  at  the  great  emblem  of  American  liberty, 
holding  aloft  the  welcome  that  to  an  immigrant  means  the 
bursting  of  fitted  shackles  and  a  lifting  of  overpowering 
burdens.  Did  not  the  guiding  star  of  the  East,  centuries 
ago,  lead  to  Peace? 

Such  was  Mother's  and  daughter's  first  glimpse  of 
Americas  proud  boast  of  liberty,  that  liberty  which  is  so 
different  from  the  chaotic  license  existing  in  Russia,  the 
land  of  their  burth. 

The  boat  plowed  slowly  -on'  and  as  the  sun  was  gradually 
giving  way  to  the  shades  of  evening,  the  impatient  travelers 
were  rewarded  by  once  more  feeling  the  firmness  of  earth 
under  their  feet.  But  all  did  not  land.  It  was  only  first 
and  second  class  passengers  who  were  given  this  privilege. 
Those  less  fortunate  were  brought  to  Ellis  Island,  that 
small  area  of -land  which  holds  such  an  important  place  in 
the  fate  of  immigrants.  It  is  here  that  dreams  are  destined 
either  to  become  realities  or  fade. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  Noryna  and  her  mother  landed. 
Quickly  they  scanned  the  eager  faces  on  the  other  side  of 
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ropes.     Sooiig  no   familiar   face,   Noryna  sadly  said, 

"Mama,   where   is  Chautka?      Did  she  not  write   that   sho 
would  meet  us?"     Then  as   if  half    in  fear  and  half   in  prayer 
she  musmurcd,    "0  God,    please,   please  send  Chautka  to  us,  Ue 
must  not  be  deportod,     Whatever  -   " 

Here  her  entreaty  was   interrupted  by  a  coarse  voice 
bollowihg,(     "Move  along  do  re,   no  parkin1   allowed.     If   dero 
ainrt  nobody  to  claim  yer,   git   inside   dore  whore  ye'll  spend 
do  night",   and  pointing,  to  a  sign-board  that  contained 
instructions   in  foreign  languages,    he   cont&nuod  oh  in  his 
shuffling  gait. 

Blindly  groping  their  way,    too   frightened  to  protest, 
Noryna  and  Olga  entered  a  large  bare  room  evidently  reserved 
for  women.     It  was    in  utter  confusion,  and  the  babble  of 
feminine  voices  was   deafening.     Some  of  the  womon  were  weep- 
ing and  wailing,   some-  oating,    others  talking  or   just   sitting 
stolidly  on  their  packs,   and  still   others  were  sleeping. or 
endeavoring  to   do   so,  on   disreputable  looking  cots. 

"Oh,    Mama,   how  can  we  stay  here?'    Look,   look   quick, 
there  is   a  mouse   running  across   that  poor  old  woman  I     Ughl 
isn!t   it   dreadful,  -  and  .so   cold  too,"  wailed  Noryna. 

"Ah,    daughter  mine,    it   is  terrible.     Is  this  the  beaut- 
iful America  they-  talk  about?     No,   no,    it   can't  b'ee'    Why 
there   is  nothing  beautiful  hero.     It   is  all  ugly  and   foul," 
lamented  the   care-worn,   bitterly   disappointed  mother. 

Crawling  into  one  of  the  dirty,  uncomfortable  looking 
bunks  they  tried  to  rest  even  though  the  colored  person  in 
the  next  berth  kept  up  an  incessant  moan. 

Next  morning   the   sun  rose  brilliantly  but  the  hearts  , 
of  Noryna  and  Olga  wore   clouded  with   fear  and  anxiety.     Was 
their  ideal  to  be   trampled  on  and  crushed  under  heel?     Their 
reverie  was  broken  by  the  appearance  of   their  gentlemanly 
director  of   the   evening    previous.     He   came  up  to   them  and 
examined  tho   tickets   fastened  to   their   clothing,    identification 
cards  with  which  each  immigrant   is  provided. 

"Someone  wait  in'    for  yer,     C'mo*,    youse  two,"  he  gruffly 
said,   motioning  to  them  to   follow  him.     He   led  them  to  an 
interpreter  who  asked  them  questions,   and  he  in  turn   directed 
them, 
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Arriving  at   the   end  of   the   pas  sago- way,    thoy  sa\?  tho 
loving   figure   for  which  tho  night  before  thoy  had  searched 
in  vain.     They  wore  soon   in  the  warmest  embraces,   their 
hearts  too   full   of    joy  to  enable  them  to   speak.     Thon, 
Maris,   or  Chautka,   as  Noryna  fondly  called  her  aunt,    ex- 
plained how  she  had  bean  misinformed  concerning  the  landing 
of   the  ship, 

"But   come  home  with  me  whore  Stanley  is   anxiously 
■waiting  for  you,"   she  said  and  turning  to   give  her  sister 
a  loving  survey  she  was  struck  by  the  extreme  pallor  of 
her  face.      "Olga,    do  you  not  feel  woll?     Ah,   but  you  arc 
.voary  after  your  long,   tiresome   journey,     STeilV-Wc  shall 
see  that  you  sleep   for  the   rest   of   the   day*     Won't  wo 
darling?"     she   continued,   turning  with  loving  admiration 
to  her  beautiful  young  niece.' 

They  soon  reachod  the  very  humble  abode  of  Maria.     It 
was  humble  because  the   dreams   of  wealth  had  not   yot  material- 
ized,  but   rich  because  of  noblolove.     Here  they  were  warmly 
received  by  Ma.ris's  husband,   who  had  not  seen  them  for  two 
years.     It  was  now  time   for  husband  and  wife  to  go  to  work, 
work  at  which  they  gladly  labored  in  order  to  be   free  from 
strife  and  the   rule  of   anarchists.     They  16ft  Noryna  and 
Olga  comfortably  resting  and  sot   out  for  the. day  with 
jubilant  hearts. 

The   day  wore  silently  on.     Noryna  was   first   awakened 
by  someone  talking.     She  looked.' about  but   could  see  no  one. 
Then  she   recognized  her  mother's  voice.     But  to  whom  was' 
she  talking?     Quickly  hurrying  to  her  side  she   found  that 
the  pallor  visible   in  the  morning  was  now  replaced  by  the 
flush  of   fever  and  her  breath  was   coming  in  short   ehoking 
gasps.     Just     as  if   directing  her  conversation  to  someone, 
she  was  saying, 

"Ah!     Cosmos.     It   is  true   I !m  here  in  America.     But 
can  it  be  the  same  dreamland  you  told  me  about  before  you 
left   for  the  war?        Is  this  the  land  you  were  going  to  ad- 
opt as  your  own  when  you  returned?.     You  never  returned  to 
me  and  now  I'm  here   in  your  place  trying  to   find  freedom 
and  peace,     Dut  where  is  this   s  o-called  freedom?      I  haven't 
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found  it  yet.  I've  seen  nothing  beautiful.  It  is  all  loathe- 
some  and  dirty,  something  lik3  the  prison-camp  that  you  were 
in." 

"Oh,  Mother  stop,  stop!  That  is  it?  Speak  to  me  your 
little  daughter  Noryna.  Father  is  not  here." 

But  the  voice  went  on,  now  almost  in  a  mutter. 

"Cosmos  i  I'm  coming  to  you  soon.  And  they  maybe  -  " 
the  rest  was  just  a  rambling,  incoherent  mumble. 

A  footstep.  Thank  God  someone  was  coming  at  last. 
Rushing  outside,  Noryna  breathlessly  told  her  aunt.  Maria 
seaing  the  fevered  condition  of  Olga  and  fearing  for  her 
life  hurried  for  the  doctor  who  was  the  savior  of  the  poor 
in  that  vicinity. 

After  a  thorough  examination  the  doctor  gave  the  verdict 
to  the  anxious  group, 

"Pneumonia  in  one  of  its  wors6  stages,  re  have  now- 
only  to  wait  for  the  crisis,  which  will  determine  life  or 
death." 

For  days  her  de?.r  ones  faithfully  tended  Olga.  The 
crisis  was  now  reached  and  they  were  gathered  around  her 
bedside.  Slowly  she  opened  her  eyes  and  caressingly  they 
lingered  on  Morvna,  Feebly  her  lips  formed  the  worfl 
"Noryna,"  the  name  dearest  to  her  heart-. 

Bending  over,  Moryna  kissed  her.  Again  the  lips  moved 
more  slowly  than  before,  but  7/ith  greater  determination, 
"I!y  darling,  your  father  died  defending  liberty  and  I  disd 
seeking  it.  But  you,  you  will  find  it.  Not  as  we  have  known 
it  in  Russia.,  not  death  and  suffering,  but  life  and  happiness. 
You  see,  sweetheart,  the  gates  did  net  fully  Open  to  admit  me; 
but  for  you  they  will  swing  wide.  Instead  now  my  soul  is  free 
and  is  going  to  a  land  far  more  liberal  thrn  any  land  existing 
It  is  called  the  Land  of  Paradise  where  the  King  of  Peace  rules 

Wearily  she  closed  her  eyes  and  quite  unexpectedly  a 
smile  of  beatific  happiness  illumined  the  countenance  of 
Princess  Olga  Romanioff,  at  one  time  Russia's  most  beloved 
noblewoman. 

Eileen  Murray  *  26 
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THE  GRADUATE. 


jrcm  memory-laden  dreams  of  college  days, 

The  clamorous  world  that  down  Lifefs  highway  throngs, 
Now  calls  thee;  go,  and  on  those  untried  ways, 

Let  thy  true  notes  ring  through  all  earthly  songs. 
Visioned  ideals  now  sung  in  lyric  lay, 

Shall  e'er  be  heard,  as  all  true  things  must  be, 
Above  the  jangling  discord  of  the  day- 

A  potent  voice  of  sweetest  harmony* 
From  matins  through  the  evensong,  sing  true; 

Thy  name  to  see,  upon  the  Master's  scroll, 
A  golden  script  among  the  chosen  few. 

Then, when  Life's  twilight  shadows  take  their  toll, 
The  world  will  hild  a  silence  all  sublime, 

A  tribute  to  the  music  of  thy  soul. 


Dorothy  Dempsey   '25 
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COMMENCEMENT  WEEK 
1924 

SUNDAY,  JUNE  THE  EIGHTH 
General  Communion 

St.  Joseph's  Chapel 
Nine  A.  Iff, 

Baccalaureate  Sermon 

Very  Rev.Monsignor   J.  L*  Belford,    D.   D, 
Church   of   the  Nativity 
Four  P.  M, 

MONDAY,    JUNE  THE  NINTH 
Presentation  of 

THE  TEMPEST 

The  Academy  of  Music 

Eight -Thirty  P.  M« 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  THE  TENTH 
Class  Day  Exercises 

The  College  Auditorium 

Three-Thirty  P*  M» 

Dinner 

The  Biltmore 
Six-Thirty  P.  M„ 


Theatre  Party 

Eight -Thirty  P.  If, 
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WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  THE  ELEVENTH 
Sophomore  Theatre  Party 

The  Amsterdam  Theatre 

Two-Thirty  P.  Me 

Conferring  of  Degrees 

The  Right  Reverend  Thomas  E.  Molloy,  D.  D, 
Bishop  of  Brooklyn 

Baccalaureate  Address 

The  Honorable  Joseph  F.  Keaney,  K,  S.  G» 
The  Academy  of  Music 

Eight -Fifteen  P.  Mf 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  THE  TWELFTH 
Junior  Luncheon 

The  Biltmore 

One  P*  Mf 

FRIDAY,    JUNE  THE  THIRTEENTH 
Senior  Dane© 

Nifte  P.  Mt 


SATURDAY,   JUNE  THE  FOURTEENTH 

Alumnae  Luncheon 

The  Hotel  Commodore 

One -Thirty  Pe  My 
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THE  BACCALAUREATE  SERMON . 
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_t  came  -  one  long  line  of  girls  clothed  in  those 
dear,  familiar  caps  and  gowns,  so  redolent  of  beautiful- 
memories  and  so  symbolic  of  the  great  tradition  for  which 
St.  Joseph's  stands.  Through  the  pillared?  portico  they 
passed  and  to  the  harmonies  of  the  organ  proceeded  up  the 
aisle  of  the  imposing  Roman  church, -silent,  black  figures 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  glowing  marbles  round  them. 
Freshmen,  Sophomores,  Juniors,  two  by  two, -a  stir,  then 
one  by  one  those  sixteen  Seniors  appeared*   Four  years  of 
happiness,  the  goal  reached,  the  first  fight  won,  thanks- 
giving for  the  past,  ideals  for  the  future,  a  firm  resolve 
to  make  those  ideals,  practicable, -this  is  what  every  one  of 
those  radiant  faces  told  us.  And  a  spark  went  back  to  them 
from  us  -  a  spark  of  happiness  and  pride  and  trust.  Finally, 
came  our  ever-loyal  alumnae  and  St,  Joseph's,  past  and 
present,  being  in  place,  Monsignor  Beliord  mounted  the  pulpit. 

Congratulation  and  admonition,  the  reverend  speaker 
said,  is  the  usual  substance  of  baccalaureate  addresses* 
That  college  graduates  are  the  saviors  of  their  country  is 
so  often  repeated  in  the  month  of  June  that  it  would  seem 
the  country  ought  to  be  well  saved  by  this  time.  And  yet 
we  ought  not  merely  to  dismiss  this  remark  as  trite,  for 
it  contains  an  element  of  truth,  The  world  has  a  right  to 
expect  more  than  usual  from  college  graduates  because  of 
the  greater  advantages  they  have  enjoyed.   In  fact,  their 
position  is  well  summed  up  in  the  statement  from  St.  Mat- 
thew's Gospel  (V,  13),  "You  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  But 
if  the  salt  lose  its  savor,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted? 
It  is  good  for  nothing  any  more  but  to  be  cast  out,  and  to 
be  trodden  on  by  men,"  Monsignor  Belford  hoped  that  in  the 
case  of  our  graduates,  the  salt  might  never  los*  its  savor. 

In  regard  to  the  notion  "Knowledge  is  power,"  he  is- 
sued a  timely  warning,  While  admitting  that  knowledge  is 
power,  he  urged  us  to  remember  that  power  may  be  used  for 
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good  or  for  ovil%  Just  as  tho  power  possessed  by  tho  loco- 
motive may  bring  untold  blessing  or  if  wrongly  directed, 
tremendous  disaster,  so  it  is  with  the  power  of  knowledge. 
Fools  can  not  do  much  harm,  but  the  brilliant,  the  educated 
man  or  woman,  can  shatter  the  very  foundations  of  society 
and  confuse  the  minds  and  hearts  of  millions. 

The  second  part  of  Monsignor  Bel  ford's  address  was  in 
tho  form  of  a  comment  upon  the  essays  written  by  graduates 
during  this  season  of  the  year»  If  we  were  to  generalize, 
he  said,  we  might  say  that  they  are  all  concerned  with  "the 
meaning  of  life,"  But,  if  he  were  to  give  us  the  meaning  of 
life  as  he  sees  it,  he  would  give  only  the  one  word  "Service," 
For  service  is  love  and  is  directly  opposed  to  selfishness, 
tho  root  of  so  many  evils.  Do  not,  our  earnest  speaker 
pleaded,  mistake  the  false  love  one  meets  so  much,  for  the 
real#  Rather,  measure  love  by  the  sacrifice  which  is  en- 
tailed in  it.  If  service  is  for  us  the  meaning  of  liie, 
the  other  fine  qualities  will  follow,  Among  these  will  be 
reverence,  and  nothing,  sanld  Consignor  Bel  ford,  is  more  needed 
than  this  at  the  present  day,  We  need  reverence  for  age. 
for  old  things,  old  works  of  art,  old  music,  we  need  reverence 
for  woman,  and  indeed  we  need  reverence  for  life  itself.  He 
condemned  and  condoned  the  policy  of  exclusiveness  which  has 
gotten  such  a  hold  on  our  country  as  to  exclude  not  the 
Japanese,  not  the  aliens,  but  the  new  life  which  G-od  in  his 
wisdom  sends.  He  scathingly  denounced  those  who  assuming  the 
married  state,  would  not,  however,  be  cooperators  with  God. 

In  conclusion^  our  able  speaker  reiterated  his  message 
of  service  and  assured  the  graduates  that  if  they  but  took 
this  as  the  meaning  of  life,  he  could  well  promise  that  their 
lives  would  be  filled  with  real  happiness  and  success, 

Monsignor  Belford's  eloquent  address  finished,  Benediction 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  given  by  Father  Dillon*  Since, 
in  his  four  years  of  intercourse  with  the  class  of  '24-,  he 
had  always  been  not  only  the  truest  of  friends  but  one  ever 
leading  on  to  that  which  is  most  noble  and  beautiful  and 
showing  in  himself  a  m'ost  striking  example  of  unselfish 
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ed 
service,  the  Seniors  were  delight  to  have  him  officiate  at 

their  Baccalaureate  Benediction*  Konsignor  Belford's 

thought fulness  in  inviting  Father  Dillon  to  do  so,  was 

greatly  appreciated. 

In   leaving  the   church,   the  Seniors  marched   first,     As 
wo   saw  those   sixteen   girls  walk   down  the  aisle,   with  that 
grace  and  dignity  which  our   intimate   college  association 
with  them  has    revealed  to  be  "but  a  suggestion   of   their   inner 
grace  and   dignity,   tears   rose  to   our  eyes ,     Though   filled 
with  happiness  that   they  had  reached  the  long  looked-for 
commencement  week,   the  thought   that   never  again  would  they 
"be   our   college  mates  moved  us   to  sorrow.     But   yet,   we  would 
crush  down  personal   feelings   and  our  natural    reluctance  to 
see   Twenty-four   leave   our  halls     and  try  to  make  their  last 
week   one   to  "be  remembered.      That  we  are  able   to   do  this   is 
because  we  have  the  utmost   trust  that   Twenty-four  will   live 
up  to   the   ideals  nurtured  in  St,   Joseph's   and  propounded  in 
their  Baccalaureate  Address, 

0!   Twenty-four,   we   desire   such  happiness    for  you  and 
our  wishes  will  be   so   gratified  if   at  the   end  of   the   Great 
Journey  you  may  say  of    your  life  as   the   old,    twelfth-century, 
G-aelic  monk  said  of   his  book,    "Neither  for   gold  nor  gifts 
did  I   undertake   this  book  so  groat   and   difficult — only,    I 
prayed  that  my  book  might  be  beautiful,11 


Mary  McGdnnis  *  25 
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THE  ANGELUS, 
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ark  the  pealing, 
Softly  stealing, 

Silvery  evening  bell, 
Sweet  appealing, 
Faith  revealing 

Music  flings  a  spell. 


Day  is  sleeping, 
Shadov/s  creeping, 

As  you  swelling  toll. 
Stars  are  peeping, 
Hearts  are  leaping, 

Your  chimes  soothe  the  soul. 


Mareitta  Rockefeller   !26 
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CONFERRING  OF  DEGREES. 
BISHOP  MOLLOY  GIVES  DIPLOMAS. 
SIXTEEN  GRADUATE  FROM  ST*  JOSEPH «S  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN, 
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iling  in  slowly,  two  by  two,  in  "black  caps  and 
gowne,  the  sixteen  graduates,  one  hundred  six  undergradu- 
ates and  thirty-six  Alumnae  members  of  St.  Joseph's  College 
for  Vomen,  mads  an  impressive  spectacle  last  night  as  they 
marched  across  the  stage  and  down  to  the  orchestra  seats 
of  the  Academy  of  Music,  where  the  annual  commencement 
exercises  were  held,  and  degrees  conferred  on  the  members 
of  the  class  of  l$2k* 

On  the  stage  was  the  Right  Rev,  Thomas  E,  Molloy,  D,D„, 
bishop  of  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island,  who  conferred  the 
degreeso  With  him  were  Philip  Curoe,  professor  of  education; 
A.  I*  Du  Pont  Coleman,  professor  of  English^  Joseph  F6 
Keaney,  the  speaker  of  the  evening;   Father  W*  T.  Dillon 
And  Miss  Georgiana  McEntee,  Miss  Dorothy  Uillman,  Miss 
Antoinette  Pantano,  Miss  Hortensia  Balarezo,  Miss  Marie 
Bernholz  and  Miss  Helen  Muhlfeld,  members  of  the  faculty. 

In  his  address  to  the  graduates,  Mr,  Keaney  saids 
"Your  college  days  are  over*  Solemnly  and  impressively 
St0  Joseph1 s  College  tonight  places  its  seal  of  approval 
on  you  and  invests  you  with  the  insignia  of  scholarship. 
The  sheepskin  is  a  certificate  of  character  &iven  under  the 
seal  of  a  Catholic  college.  You  may  be  justly  proud  of 
the  degrees  conferred  upon  you. 

"Your  youth  will  slip  away,  but  your  beauty  will  re- 
main with  you  always,  the  beauty  of  character,  needing  no 
cosmetics  to  enhance  its  charms « 

"There  are  no  fruitful  results  of  education  unless 
emphasis  is  placed  on  development  of  character*  "  Reliance 
and  development  of  character  are  the  essentials  of  edu- 
cation;  character  is  education* 
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"To  this  end,  with  a  spirit  of  devotion  to  Cod  and 
country,  Catholics  have  supplied  knowledge  and  education 
throughout  this  country.  Do  you  appreciate  how  much  you 
have  "been  endowed?   You  have  received  a  shining  lamp  of 
faith,  whose  wick  is  hope  and  whose  oil  is  charity  .  Be 
not  like  the  foolish  virgins  which  you  .vill  be  if  you  set 
it  down  and  fail  to  keep  the  oil  filled  and  the  wick  trimmed 
and  lighted, 

"Gee  that  the  fires  of  your  Alma  Mater  continue  to 
burn  brightly  on  the  altars  of  your  hearts •  Let  her  be  as 
proud  of  you  in  the  future  as  she  is  tonight.   You  may  add 
no  laurel  wreaths  to  her  brow,  but  be  sure  you  do  not  bring 
the  blush  of  shame  to  her  cheek.  To  you,  her  youngest 
daughters,  she  wishes  health,  happiness,  prosperity  and 
length  of  days*   Remember, 

"'Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 
Our  faith  triumphant,  6'er  our  fears, 
Are  all  with  thee,  are  all  with  thee.1" 

Bishop  Molloy  conferred  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  on  the  following;   Caroline  C  Corcoran,  cum  laude; 
Maria  T.  Do Ian,  cum  laude;  Angela  Z,  Donaldson,  cum  laude>; 
Marion  E„  Teak  en,  cum  laude;   Kathleen  MP  Dugan,  Rita  A* 
Fear  on,  Christine  A,  Gilson,  Ethel  11+  G-leason,  Mildred  E. 
Hayes,  Viola  M.  Hearas,  Alice  M»  McGrane,  Margaret  M,Meehan, 
Claire  V,  O'Malley  and  Margaret  F.  Ormond. 

Purses  of  $25  each  were  awarded  to  the  following  who 
had  the  highest  general  average  in  their  studies;   Freshman, 
Estelle  Stawiarski;  second,  Alice  Gallagher;   sophomore, 
Maryon  Kister,  second,  Alice  Daly;   junior,  Mary  McGinnis, 
second,  Mildred  Vitale;   senior,  Regina  Munz,   second,  Mary 
St,  John* 

The  Bishop  McDonnell  purse  for  religion  was  awarded 
Caroline  M»  Corcoran;   honorable  mention,  Regina  Munz.  Tine 
Bishop  Molloy  purse  went  to  Mary  St,  John,  with  the  second, 
honors  to  Regina  Munz. 

-  Reprinted  from  the  Tablet* 
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PRESENTATION  OF  THE  TEMPES.T 
William  Shakespeare 


nT7e  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep," 

-Act.  IV,  Sc.I. 


ACT   I -The  Island-before  Prospero's  cell 

ACT      II-Scene  1-The  Yellow  Sands 
Scene   2-The   same 

ACT   Ill-Scene  1-The   Island-before  Prospero's    cell 
Scene   2-T^e  same 

ACT     IV-Scene  1-The  same 
Scene   2-The   same 

Director-Hiss  Gertrude  "alsh   of   the   Oral  English   Department 

Dances  arranged  by  Miss  Ethel  Walsh, Physical  Training  Instructor 

The  music  of  the  play  has  been  arranged  and  produced 
by  Mr.  Paul  Martin.  The  song  "Bid  Thy  Faithful  Ariel  Fly," 
Was  written  by  Mr,  Martin   for  this   production. 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's    incidental  music    for    "The 
Tempest"   is   used  now   for  probably  the    first   time    in  America. 
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THE       CAST. 

Alonzo,   King  of  Naples    Eileen  Murray 

Sebastian,   his   brother Kathleen  Dugan 

Prospero,    rightful  Duke   of   Milan Claire  O'Malley 

Antonio,   his  brother,    a  usurper ,    .   Emily  Q'Mara 

Ferdinand,    son   to   the   King   of   Maples Virginia  Fox 

Gonzalo,    an   honest   old  Counsellor    .......   Ethel  G-leason 

Adrian  and)    Lords (Beatrice  Rick 

Francisco   )  (Irene  Lent 

Caliban,   a  savage  and  deformed  3lave    .    ,    .    ,     Muriel  McCarthy 

Trinculo,   a    jester    Grace  O'Brien 

Stophano,   the  king's  butler I  argue  rite  Conway 

Miranda,    daughter  to   Prospero .    .Mary  McGinnis 

Ariel,    an  airy  spirit XlB^ilia  McLaughlin 

Iris , Maryon  Kister 

Cores , Agnes     Daly 

Juno Rsgins.  Munz 

(Eileen  McLaughlin 
Attendants   to   Juno    , (Alice  Harrigan 

ITYMPHS-  Marion  Teafeen, Caroline  Corcoran,   Sally  Todd,   Ethel 
Sherrie,   Mildred  Vitaie,  Margaret  Normile,   Katherin©  Normile, 
Anna  Campion,   Rosemary  McEermott,    Margaret  O'Reilly,   Miry 
Cherry,    Esther   Fording, 

REAPERS-  Rita  McCaffrey,   May  Dannenhoff er,   Mary  Lynch,   Rose 
Stuart,    Irene  Lavin,   Louise  McGough,    Virginia  Laudry,   Miriam 
Cleary,   Helen  Reynolds,   Clare  Pleines,   Madeline  ,rahl, 
Josephine  '  eiden, 

DEMONS-  Bernadette  Do  Ian,    Dorothy  Downs,   Alice  C-allagher, 
Gertrude  Gerety,    Virginia  Nathan,  Mary  O'Meara,    Eulalia 
Rowan,    Est ell©  Stawiarski, 

SHAPES-  Margaret   Keenan,   Voilet   Farrell,    Cecilia  Trun* . 
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"THE  TEMPEST " 


T  he  concentration  of  our  dramatic  efforts  for  tho  last 
few  months  resulted  in  the  successful  production  of  our  com- 
mencement play.  The  presentation  .which  proved  to  be  a  most 
happy  selection,  was  a  revival  of  Shakespearefs  comedy,  "The 
Tempest,"  which  we  had  begun  to  think  existed  only  on  book- 
shelves and  in  the  literary  mind*   It  is  a  compliraemt  to  the 
taste  of  our  audience,  no  less  than  to  the  director  and  cast, 
that  such  a  classic  was  so  appreciatively  received* 

If  a  rno»ent*s  digression  be  permitted,  we  should  like 
to  remark  that  "The  Tempest"  is  true  to  its  initial  classifi- 
cation -  it  is  a  comedy,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  The  comedy 
is  not  limited  to  the  traditional  "happy  ending,"  but  reveals 
itself  plainly  in  the  riotous  con  duct  t,of  Stephano  and  his 
associates,  and  more  subtly  in  the  naivete  of  Miranda. 

To  say  that  tho  play  was  worthy  of  reviva.1,  that  it  was 
a  comedy,  and  Shakespearian,  is  to  hint  at  the  truth  of  our 
opinion,  which  is,  in  all  modesty,  that  the  play  was  a  de- 
cided success.   In  fact,  only  respect  for  the  classics  pre- 
vents us  from  calling  it  in  the  vulgar  parlance,  "a  hit«" 

For  this  there  were  many  reasons,  splendid  ones,  of 
which  a  reference  to  your  program  will  remind  you,.  He  refer 
here  to  the  members  of  the  cast,  who,  under  Miss  v7alsh-*s 
competent  training,  excellent  arrangement  and  artistic  pro- 
duction, gave  their  time  and  efforts  to  the  task  of  "putting 
over"  so  large  a  production* 

Claire  O'Malley  did  a  particularly  effective  piece  of 
work  as  Prosporo  and  maintained  throughout  her  many  important 
speeches  and  meditations,  admirable  poise,  thought  fulness 
and  the  dignity  befitting  a  duke,  dethroned  though  he  was, 
still  a  duke  in  very  deed*  Claire  had  mentally  adjusted  us 
to  the  outlook  of  Prospero  the  magician,  for  as  she  spoke, 
we  were  persuaded  tha.t  "He  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made 
on,  and  our  little  life  is  rounded  with  a  sleep," 

G-onzalo  (Ethel  Glea.son)  was  one  of  the  most  impress ivo 
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figures  of  the  play.  The  beauty  of  his  character,  and  the 
feebleness  of  age,  were  as  attractive  as  they  were  difficult 
to  portray,  yet  Ethel  Glcason  seemed  to  have  caught  Gonzalo's 
spirit,  as  well  as  the  illusion  of  lif o-wearincss-.in  his  slow, 
stumbling  gait» 

The  word  recalls  a  line  of  Ceres:   "Great  Juno  comes;   I 
know  her  by  her  gait."  The  line  symbolizes  Regina  Munz's 
noble  representation  of  the  great  goddess  -  so  fair,  so  full 
of  wisdom  and  of  dignity. 

The  lovers,  Miranda  and  Ferdinand,  word  not  only  in  them- 
selves admirable,  but  each  helped  in  throwing  into  relief  the 
other's  personal  traits  in  a  manner  tha£  was  charmingly  flat- 
tering to  both.   Memorable  in  this  connection  is  Miranda's 
naive  interruption  of  her  lover* s  impassioned  and  extended 
declarr.tion  of  affection  with  the  words:   "And  thou  lovest 
me  then?"   Mary  HcGinniss  and  Virginia  Fox  played  the  roles* 

Kathleen  Dugan  and  Emily  O'Mara,  as  Sebastian  and  Antoni9 
gave  excellent  portrayals  of  the  treacherous  lords,  with  such 
realistic  acting  that  they  made  these  characters  hated  by  the 
audience* 

Stephano  was  undoubtedly  the  most  humorous  character  in 
the  play.  Marguerite  Conway,  who  acted  the  rolef  performed 
with  apparent  ease  and  forget  fulness  of  self,  so  that  her 
impersonation  was  a  charming  bit  of  realism* 

Muriel  McCarthy  did  an  especially  good  piece  of  work  in 
acting  Caliban,  a  most  difficult  and  naturally  distasteful 
role.  Caliban's  facial  expressions,  always  fierce  and  sullen, 
were  well  matched  with  the  passionate  revolt,  manifested  in 
bis  equally  fierce  and  trembling  voice*  The  characterization 
was  most  convincing. 

Dainty,  graceful,  and  ethereal  was  Ariel,  perhaps  the 
most  constantly  active  character  in  the  play.   Cecilia  Mc 
Laughlin  lent  the  role  a  delightful  touch  and  eagerness  and 
a  very  sweet  singing  voice. 

Creditable  stage  thinking  and  acting  ware  shown  by  Grace 
O'Brien  and  Eileen  Murray, as  Trinculo  and  the  King* 

The  scenic  effects  were  greatly  enhanced  by  the  grouping 
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and  costuming  of   the   various    dancers,   who  added  lightness   and 
■varie-fcy  to   the  more   serious   scenes  with   their  unusual   steps  and 
-swinging  movements. 

The    play   boasted  some   very    delightful  musical   effects 
whose   success   was    due   primarily  to  Mr.   Martin's   arrangement 
and  direction. 

The  Seniors  may  "be  justly  proud  of  their  commencement 
play  and  Loria  takes  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  them 
on   it  most  heartily. 


Agnes   Corry        *25 
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CLASS  DAY  PROGRAM. 

Salutatory 

Mary  St.  John 

Piano  Selection 

Christine  Gibson 

Class  Prophecy 

Alice  McGrane 

College  Song 

Vocal  Selection 

V„   Theresa  Dolan 

Last  Will  and  Testament 
Rita  Fearon 

Piano  Selection 

Margaret  Meehan 

Presentation 

Viola  Hearns 

Valedictory 

Caroline  Corcoran 

Class  Song 

Music  "by  Christine  Gibson 
Words  by  Rita  Fearon 

Hostesses 

Miss  Georgianna  McEnteo 
Miss  Antoinette  Pantano 
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THE  SALUTATORY* 


!  ro: 


rom  the  first  day  of  Freshman  year,  Class  Day 
is  a  bright  dream  to  every  college  girl.  Today  for  us 
this  dream  has  become  a  reality*  Unlike  other  dreams, 
however,  ours  has  lost  none  of  its  beauty,  and  the 
presence  here  of  so  many  interested  friends  has  added 
immeasureably  to  the  pleasure  the  day  brings.   It  is  a 
happy  privilege  for  me  to  extend,  in  the  name  of  the 
Class  of  192^  a  most  cordial?  welcome  to  all. 

Mary  St,  John   *2k 


TODAY, 


I  am  glad  today  though  I  know  not  why, 

Glad  as  ^ver  can  be, 
With  never  a  shadow  to  cross  my  path," 

Just  happy  and  glad  and  free. 
Tomorrow  may  come  a  darker  day, 

I  may  even  be  ill  and  sad, 

But  that  cannot  mar  my  pleasure,  now, 

Thank  God  that  today  I  am  •g'lkji; 

■Vis  J  ■ . 

Barbara  Eckels    '26 
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THE  CLASS  PROPHECY. 

Worn-out  "by  four  long  years  of  labor, 
With  tho  precious  sheepskin  in  my  hand, 
I  forsook  both  friend  and  neighbor 
And  dropped  off  to  slumber  land* 

Freed  now  from  studies  and  their  fears, 
Like  old  Rip  of  days  gone  by, 
I  fell  asleep  for  many  years, 
While  Time  sped  quickly  by, 

I  woke  in  nineteen  thirty-four, 
Refreshed  by  my  long  slumber. 
"There  are  my  classmates  dear,  of  yore, 
Uho  were  sixteen  in  number?" 

"The  Morning  Times"  I  bought  and  read 
That  one  to  Washington  had  gone. 
The  House  of  Representatives  she  ably  led, 
Xlhol     Why  our  own  Mary  St.  John, 

There  was  Rita  (tho  her  name  was  not  the  same) 
And,  I  could  scarce  believe  my  eyes, 
Pictured  at  a  song  contest  of  great  fame, 
Where  her  song  had  won  first  prize. 

Then  I  went  to  look  the  others  up 

And  saw  Angie  driving  past; 

Her  golf  bag  and  a  loving  cup 

Showed  that  at  golf  she  still  was  fast. 

"You've  smashed  my  record  for  sleep,"  said  she, 

As  she  stopped  and  shook  my  hand, 

"Ah!  but  at  golf  you've  beaten  me, 

For  the  cup  says  'Champion  of  this  land.'" 
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And  when    I  begged  her   for   the   news, 
Angie  told  me  all   were    fine* 
And  then,    collecting  my  back   dues, 
She  asked  me  home  to   dine, 

And  as   to  Angie*s  house  we    came, 
So   did  a  package   for  her  to  sign* 
It  was   a  novel   of   great    fame, 
And  the   author,    Caroline* 

As  we   sat  and  chatted  there, 

She  told  of  Margret,    a  matron  gay, 

Working   for  a  charity   fair 

To  help   poor  kiddies   along  lifess  ways 

Then  Angie   1,tuned  in"   and  soon  we  heard 
A  woman's   voice   both   rich  and  clear „ 
We   recognized  our  own  song-bird, 
Teresa,    broadcasting   far  and  neare 

I  asked   for  news   of   Peggie  Ormonde, 
"She  was  a  school-marm   for  a  little  while, 
But  now  she*s   tied  by  the  marriage  bond, 
And  runs  her  household   in  very  fine   style," 

Angie  had  tickets   for  a  lit'rature   lecture, 
By  one   of    our   classmates    fair* 
Who    Hwas    she   left  me  to   conjecture, 
Till   I   got   there  and  saw   Hwas   Claire* 

We!d  met   Ethel  and      'Ola  on  the  way, 
Ethel  was  now  a  blushing  bride, 
And    'Ola,    as   president  of   the   I r  F.  C.  A», 
To  Catholic  womanhood  was   a  guide. 
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"But  where   can  K?„thleen  Dugan  bo?" 
"Oh  a  sight   of  hor  is   rare; 
Sho    formod  tho  habit   in  S .,   Jc   C. 
And  now   travels   everywgere." 

"Doos  Mildred  still   breathe  Baldwin's   bracing  air?" 

Ah  yos i     a  leading  citizencss   is   she. 

A   public   library   shefs   founded  there, 

A  noble  work,    I'm  sure  you'll  all  agree." 

After  the   lecture,    to   see  the   sights, 
Te  left   the   crowded  lecture  hall. 
Marion's  name   in  gay  bright   lights 
Flashed   from  a   famous  ballet  hall. 

There   still  were   two   I  had  not   seen 
And  so   I  asked  about  them0 
"V/here  are  Gene  Munz   and  fair  Christine, 
What  has  kind  fate   dealt  them?" 

"Fair  Chrissie  has   deserted  country  lanes, 
A  city  teacher  now  is   she, -and  so 
No  more   on  Erie's   crowded  trains 
Does   she  travel  to  and  fro." 

"Gene   is   a   'prof    of   great    reno\*n, 
In  Math,   she  has  no  peer. 
The   other   'profs'    do  all  bow   down 
Then  Genie   does   appear . " 

How  I  had  heard  of    each  dea.r  classmate 
And  they  made  me  very  proud. 
Their  achievements  were  so   very  great, 
The  world  sang  their  praises   loude 

Alice  McGrane  f2U 
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everend  Father,  dear  Sisters,  kind  parents  and 
friends,  fellow  students  and  "beloved  classmates: 

Bow  that  we  have  disposed  of  our  common  property  and 
likewise  of  our  future  careers,  we  find  there  is  little  else 
that  we  can  say.  For  what  we  would  say  is  never  adequately 
expressed  in  words,  our  gratitude  to  our  parents  whoso  un- 
selfish devotion  has  made  possible  these  four  happy  years, 
our  appreciation  of  the  sp^Eidid  work  and  the  untiring  interest 
which  the  Sisters  and  the  other  members  of  the  faculty  have 
always  manifested  in  us • 

We  cannot  find  words  to  say  thank  you  for  such  service 
as  yours  has  been,  but  perhaps  we  can  find  another  way  of 
showing  that  we  are  not  ungrateful,  we  shall  endeavor  in 
the  years  that  are  to  come  to  return  service  for  service, 
and  to  pass  on  to  others  the  benefit  of  the  training  which 
you  have  given  us  here  in  St,  Joseph's  College,  And  whatever 
of  success  shall  attend  our  efforts  will  be  all  the  sweeter 
because  we  may  lay  it  at  the  feet  of  our  Alma  1-fe.ter, 

For  we  do  not  feel  that  in  saying  goodbye  to  our  college 
days  we  are  also  saying  goodbye  to  St.  Joseph's,   T'e  are  only 
passing  from  students  to  Alumnae,  And  if  there  is  anything 
that  can  compensate  for  no  longer  being  students  of  St* 
Joseph's  College,  it  is  being  Alumnae  of  St%  Joseph's  College. 
Ue  should  indeed  be  desolate  this  afternoon  did  we  not  know 
that  our  Alumnae  is  waiting  to  receive  us »  We  shall  be  re- 
united to  those  who  have  gone  before  us  and  we  shall  be  ready 
to  welcome  those  who  are  coming  after  us*  And  so  we  shall 
not  say  goodbye  to  you,  our  former  teachers  and  fellow 
students,  but  let  this  be  our  farewell  to  you,  "May  God 
bless  you,  each  and  every  on©-" 


Caroline  Corcoran  *2h 
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THE  CLASS  DINNER . 


COMMITTEE 

Ethel  Glcason,  Chairman 
Viola  Hearns 
Kathleen  Dugan 


T*< 


he  Glass  Day  Dinner/  following  the  Exercises  in  the 
College, 'was  hvld  in  one  of  the  choicest  of  settings,  the 
Cascades  in  the  Biltmoro  Hotel.   To  the  center  of  the  room5 
surrounded  by  sparkling  fountains,  beautiful  flowers,  and 
palms,  the  sixteen  members  of  the  Class  of  |2^  and  their 
guests,  Hiss  McEntee  and  Miss  Pantano,  filed  in  slowly,  obo 
by  one,  to  the  strains  of  the  Biltmoro  orchestra* 

Gorgeous  red  and  white  peonies  and  dainty  place  cards 
decorated  the  table,  As  the  dinner  ciammenced,  the  table  was 
banked  with  the  Class  Day  bouquets  of  sweet  peas,  making  it 
even  more  beaut  if  ulto  look  upon.  All  too  soon  the  pleas-- 
antest  of  hours  fled  by  and  the  last  few  minutes  were  passed 
in  autographing  one  another's  menus,  which  were  in  the  form 
of  folders  with  the  gold  seal  of  the  collgge  on  the  cover. 

Soon  after  this,  the  next  scene  of  festivities  was 
visited,  the  Times  Square  Theatre.  Here  the  humorous  ex- 
periences of  Mr.  Battling  Butler,  which  were  presented  in 
the  form  of  a  musical  comedy,   were  enjoyed,, 

With  the  dropping  of  the  last  curtain,  the  members  of 
the  class  of  '2^  were  able  to  say  that  the  Class  Day  looked 
forwarded  to  for  four  years  had  surpassed  their  fondest 
dreams %    For  them  "memory  has  painted  this  perfect  day 
in  colors  that  never  fade," 


Mildred  Hayes     f2U 
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THE  JUNIOR  LUNCHEON  * 


Saint   Joseph's   College, 
""***'     iJ-   r.i.,:i    .Brooklyn,   New  York, 
'-**?   .,.    ,    .  '  "June  l?-i'  192H*- 


Dear  Jean,  '•'-•-    ,    ;.     .  ■''    .  ■■  -; 

The   luncheon  was   a  wona*f£ttl;  success*  -• 'It.il  try  to  keep 
my  word  and  give  you  s  ome  •  i  dea,  oj .  what  ,it  was -like,,   "but 
really,  merely  writing  about   it   is^  so   inadequate*.    However, 
a  promise  is  a  promise*      ,/'-ro   oq&'x  ..  V  r.".'.''"ny   : .'- 'j.  •  • 

The  two   classes,   the  hostess  Class^of  192.5,  an$  the 
departury  Class   of  1924/ met  at.,  the  B'iltmd-re.  at .  about   one 
o'clock  -  with  plenty  of  l^SfieC^i^^;  jihat  %'&t ore  ^luncheon 
was  served*     The  girls   of ■•'•'Both  clashes  we're  exquisitely 
dressed,    but  the  Seniors°ioafced^reaily' beautiful*   "Not 
only  their  dainty  dresses^'c^heir  bouquets   of  roses  /or 
sweet  peas,  but  the  excitement-  of 'the  preceding-  night   of 
nights  was  still  with  th"em,^giYJng. .them  the  sparkle  and 
animation  that   come   only^w44ftTSeni'or"fteek*  /;   Junior' Proms  , 
Class  Days,   nothing  ca^n  equal  the  'joys   of  Senior  freek, 
according  to   the  new, _  afurarJaefooJE  S*  J«  Cc-;     It -must  be  a 
wonderful   feelingi     "'0:io^I   ;-,-■         :/_ ••  ■'••- •'- 

About   one-fifteen,  'teas. -McEntee,   who  had  kindly  con- 
sented to  act  as   chaperonf  arrived*     Naturally  everyone 
was  anxious  to  hear  her  impressions   of  Senior  Week's   events, 
and  it  was   so  satisfying  to  hear  an  unprejudiced   judge 
pronounce  the  Senior  Week  an  overwhelming  success*     In  a 
short  time  the  doors  to  the   dining  room  were  opened,   giving  a 
view  of  a  long  table   decorated  with'  rdiUand  white   carnations- 
the   class    colors   of    *2M—  and  fern.     At   each   place  was   a 
mysterious   little  gray  box   containing  a   favor*     Of    course, 
the   first  thing  we   did  after  finding  our  places,  was  to 
relieve   the  suspense  by  opening  the  boxes*     They  contained  a 
silver  vanity  case  with  a  flat   chain*  wrist  band*     Insido 
was   a  mirror  and  double   compact*     You  can  imagine  the  "oh's 
and'ahs"of   delight*     Our   chaperon,    one  of  the  grave  and 
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revorod  faculty,  was  delighted,  too.   We  suspected  that  the 
faculty  isn't  quite  so  grave  as  it  is  painted  -  in  fact,  we 
actually  knew  it,  when  Miss  McEntee,  later  in  the  afternoon, 
declared  that  formal  after-flinnor  speeches,  the  pride  and  joy 
of  all  erudite  professors  we  have  ever  met  -  are  a  bore,  and 
that  she  would  have  none  of  them0 

After  luncheon,  Miss  Emily  O'Mara,  President  of  the 
Class  of  f25,  spoke  a  few  words  of  greeting  to  the  Class  of 
12U.  She  spoke  of  the  friendship  and  good  will  that  have 
existed  between  the  two  classes  from  the  beginning  of  f25's 
college  career,  and  hoped  that  the  bond  of  friendship  woulft 
not  be  broken  no;/  that  the  older  class  was  leaving  S.  J*  C, 
Miss  O'Mara  then  asked  Miss  McEntee  to  speak  a  few  words. 
This  was  the  occasion  for  Miss  McEntee1 s  startling  declaration. 
However,  Miss  O'Mara  did  persuade  Miss  McEntee  to  overcome 
her  shyness  sufficiently  to  tell  a  very  funny  story,  to 
assuro  us  of  her  friendship  which  she  has  for  us  (and  which 
she  has  always  shown  in  deed  as  well  as  word)  and  to  ask 
"anyone  concealing  a  prospective  husband"  to  make  the  an- 
nouncement then.  The  ensuing  silence  assured  us  that  there 
were  no  weak  sisters  in  our  ranks  and  we  concluded  that 
certain  rumors  current  in  S.  J«.  C.  must  be  without  foundation 
Miss  McEntee  was  followed  by  Miss  Mary  St,  John,  President. 
of  the  Class  of  '24,  who  spoke  for  her  class  of  the  feeling 
of  good  fellowship  which,  they  had.  toward  !25,  and  she  also 
hoped  that  the  friendship  between  the  classes  would  grow 
stronger  as  the  years  go  by. 

There  was  a  little  impromptu  entertainment,  opening 
with  piano  selections  by  Miss  Dorothy  Dempsey.  T.7e  finally 
prevailed  upon  Miss  Teresa  Dolan,  Miss  Virginia  Fox,  Miss 
Ethel  Gleason,  and  Miss  Margaret  Meehan  to  sine  for  us,  ac- 
companied by  Miss  Dempsey.  The  Class  of  '25  then  sang  its 
song  to  the  class  of  %2k.     Of  eourse,  the  last  number  was  the 
College  Song,  sung  by  the  two  classes  together. 

Really,  we  had  such  a  good  time  that  we  hated  to  leave; 
but  finally  someone  announced  that  it  was  nearly  six  o'clock. 
Then  we  had  to  scurry.  TTo  wished  that  we  were  beginning  in- 
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stead  of  endingf  or  that  afternoons  like  that  would  linger  as 
afternoone  in  four  o'clock  classes.  AlasI  they  never  do, 

Well,  I  have  tried  to  keep  my  promise,  but  the  result 
is  the  merest  and  driest  sketch.  However,  I'll  tell  you 
more  when  I  see  you. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Agnes  Pat t is on   '25 

MORNING-  MISTS* 

The  flood  tide  breaks  across  the  sand-shQ&lj, 
And  off  the  pebbled  shore  the  bell-buoys  toll, 
With  the  rise  and  dip  of  the  deep-sea  roli, 
As  the  morning  mists  are  rising  from  the  sea. 

The  eastern  skies  are  streaked  with  mares'  tails, 
The  anchored  fishing  fleet  hoists  flapping  sails, 
And  men  swab  decks  and  polish  cleats  and  rails r 

As  the  morning  mists  are  rising  from  the  sea. 

The  city  towers  flame  in  the  sun*s  red  glow, 
But  sunshine  cannot  reach  to  the  street  below, 
And  men  in  office  prisons  will  never  know 
The  glory  of  the  morning  mists  upon  the  sea* 

Eleanor  Dolan   '26 
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EDITORIAL, 


Wi 


'ith   this    Commencement   issue   of   Loria     the  Board  of 
Editors   gives   up    its   office   and   it    is   with   the   utmost   confidence 
that  we  entrust  Loria's   future  to   its  new  editors,     What  has 
been  accomplished   is    insignificant   compared  with  what  wo  hope 
wiil  bo  achieved   during  the   forthcoming  year* 

It   is   our  earnest  hope   that  the   list   of   subscribers  will- 
be   greatly   increased, and  that    Loria  will- come   to  exert   a  whole- 
some and   stimulating  influence   on  College   thought  and  action. 
In  this   final   issue   of   the   year,    we  wish  to  express  to  our 
successors  the  sincere  wish   for  a  most   prosperous    future* 

The  Board  of   Editors 

Caroline   Corcoran      %2k 
Editor-in-chief . 


THE  LORIA  AWARDS. 

The  Editorial  Board  of  Loria  is  pleased  to  announce 
that  Miss  Dorothy  Dempsey  f25  and  Miss  Violet  Farrell  '26 
are  the  winners  of  the  twenty-five  dollars  in  books  awarded 
for  the  best  contributions  in  poetry  and  prose  to  Loria 
during  the  past  year*   The  books  chosen  by  Hiss  Dempsey 
and  Miss  Farrell  were  presented  by  Father  Dillon  at  the 
annual  Communion  Breakfast  of  Commencement  TJeek*   Each 
volume  has  inscribed  in  its  book-plate  the  name  of  the 
College,  the  owner,  and  the  reason  for  the  award# 
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IN     VACATION     MOOD 
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i   —,, 


Ah,  when  I  sBe-'lhe  laughing  skies t 
,  An  d*  ne'w^ w 6'crd-t rails  are  beckoning, 
"faeep"  in' '  yfy"   secret  heart  arise 

pi d  /y&arnijigs.  "for  adventuring » 

I  THeh  -   1%  "a  venturous   vagabond 
"In  magic   shoes  and  gypsy  gear  - 
,An<ir    drawn  by  Venture's  wonder-wand, 
Sit  take  a  road   far,    far   from  here0 


■  <-:*.-- 


:.  "... 


A  little  'brown   dust   road   ;    it   winds 
Across   green  hills   that  hide    from  view 
Life's   unexpected;      where   one   finds 
Adventure   and  allure,   anew* 

I    see    life"*- unafraid  and   free   - 

„„,,,«  And   dear,    old   dreams    come  back  again 

J4UJO11  1 

1      ,,  *  *TMh\' ardent  hopes,   to  show  to  me 

.      The 'rainbow  shining  through  the   rain* 


■  ■■ ' "'  .  et.     v  '  ....  - 

..-   _'  •   ,  Dorothy  rpmpsey      *2F) 
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